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Calendar  1986-87 


Fall  Semester  1986 

September 


3 Wednesday 

4 Thursday 

5 Friday 

6 Saturday 

8 Monday 
12  Friday 

October 

New  students  arrive 
Orientation  and  testing 

Academic  advising;  continuing  students  return 
Registration  for  new  students;  continuing  students  pick  up 
class  schedules 
Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  Add  or  Drop  a course 

3 Friday 

Last  day  to  elect  CR/NCR  option;  last  day  to  submit 
Incompletes  lor  previous  semester 

13  Monday 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes) 

24  Friday 

Mid-term  grades  due  in  Registrar's  Office 

25  Saturday 

Parents’  Weekend 

November 

1 1 Tuesday 

Veterans  Day  (no  classes) 

14  Friday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a course  without  academic  pen- 
alty; last  day  to  change  from  CR/NCR  to  a letter  grade 

25  Tuesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

30  Sunday 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends 

December 

1 Monday 

Classes  resume;  registration  for  spring  classes  begins 

12  Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

15  Monday 

Final  examinations  begin 

18  Thursday 

Winter  recess  begins  after  last  exam  (9:00  p.m.) 

Spring  Semester  1987 

January 


1 1 Sunday  New  students  arrive  and  orientation  begins 

12  Monday  Testing,  academic  advising;  continuing  students  return 

13  Tuesday  Registration  for  new  students;  continuing  students  pick  up 

class  schedules 


14  Wednesday  Classes  begin 

19  Monday  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  (no  classes) 
22  Thursday  Last  day  to  add  or  drop  a course 

February 


4 Wednesday  Last  day  to  elect  CR/NCR  option;  last  day  to  submit 
Incompletes  for  previous  semester 


16  Monday 

March 

Washington’s  Birthday  (no  classes) 

6 Friday 

7 Saturday 
16  Monday 
27  Friday 

Mid-term  warnings  due  in  Registrar’s  Office 
Spring  recess  begins 
Classes  resume 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a course  without  academic  pen- 
alty; last  day  to  change  from  CR/NCR  to  a letter  grade 

April 

4 Saturday 
6 Monday 
20  Monday 

May 

Father’s  Weekend  (spring  musical) 
Registration  for  fall  classes  begins 
Patriot’s  Day  (no  classes) 

1 Friday 
4 Monday 
8 Friday 

16  Saturday 

17  Sunday 

Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Convocation 
Commencement 

Summer  Sessions  1987 

May  25-June  25  Summer  Session  I 
June  29-July  30  Summer  Session  II 
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Message  from  the 
President 


At  Pine  Manor  College,  great 
expectations  bring  impressive 
results.  The  College  is  dedicated  to 
helping  its  students  develop  the 
competitive  edge  so  necessary  in 
today’s  job  market.  To  this  end. 

Pine  Manor  offers  a unique  blend  of 
theory  and  practice,  of  classroom 
work  and  on-the-job  internship 
experience  in  professional  settings 
throughout  the  greater  Boston  area. 

Meeting  students'  needs  by  provid- 
ing a sound  education  has  always 
been  the  goal  at  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege. Equipping  students  with 
career  skills  that  augment  their  lib- 
eral arts  education  is  also  a major 
emphasis.  Students  may  explore 
areas  such  as  communication,  man- 
agement, computers  and  word  pro- 
cessing in  addition  to  more 
traditional  subject  matter. 

Students  find  all  the  advantages  of 
a small,  close-knit  community  at 
Pine  Manor  College,  while  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  very  wide  horizons. 

A student  has  the  option  of  cross- 
registering  with  other  colleges  in 
Boston,  of  participating  in 
exchange  programs  in  Quebec  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  of  studying 
abroad  in  London  and  Paris.  In 
addition,  our  beautiful  75-acre  cam- 
pus is  only  minutes  from  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of 
Boston,  including  hundreds  of 
internship  sites,  and  museums, 
libraries  and  world-renowned  cen- 
ters for  the  performing  arts. 


On  campus,  one  of  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege's greatest  assets  is  its  dedicated 
faculty  and  staff,  who  know  and 
care  about  each  and  every  student, 
and  who  encourage  her  never  to  set- 
tle for  second  best.  Students  come 
to  Pine  Manor  College  from  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world. 
They  come  to  learn  and  they  come 
to  share.  The  deep  and  lasting 
friendships  they  carry  away  with 
them  are  yet  another  dividend  from 
the  educational  experience  at  Pine 
Manor,  where  so  many  have  flour- 
ished and  succeeded  over  the  years. 

Rosemary  G . Ashby 
President 
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History 


Mission  Statement 


Pine  Manor  College  has  a seventy- 
five  year  history  of  excellence  in 
women’s  education.  Now  a four-year 
college  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Pine 
Manor  was  originally  established 
in  1911  by  the  late  Helen  Temple 
Cooke  as  a post-secondary  division 
of  the  Dana  Hall  Schools  in 
Wellesley. 

Over  the  years  Pine  Manor  College 
has  grown  to  provide  an  exception- 
ally sound  education  for  its  stu- 
dents. In  1930,  the  College  received 
a charter  as  an  independent  junior 
college.  In  1959,  Pine  Manor 
gained  the  right  to  confer  the 
degrees  of  Associate  in  Arts  and 
Associate  in  Science.  The  College 
became  a separate  corporation  in 
1962,  and  in  1965  moved  from  the 
Dana  Hall  campus  to  a 7 5 -acre 
campus  in  Chestnut  Hill,  five  miles 
from  Boston. 

In  1977,  Pine  Manor  College 
received  a change  of  charter  from 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher 
Education  authorizing  the  College 
to  offer  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
and  to  change  its  name  from  Pine 
Manor  Junior  College  to  Pine  Manor 
College.  Today,  the  College  confers 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  nine 
areas  of  study  and  also  offers  an 
individualized  B.A.  program. 

In  1981,  Pine  Manor  conferred  its 
first  honorary  degrees  at  the  Col- 
lege’s seventieth  Commencement. 

Under  the  guidance  of  such  dedi- 
cated administrators  as  today's  Pres- 
ident Rosemary  Ashby  and  former 
presidents  Marie  Warren  Porter 
(1930-1952),  Alfred  Tuxbery  Hill 
(1952-1955),  and  Frederick  Carlos 
Ferry,  Jr.  ( 1956-1974),  Pine  Manor 
has  sought  to  maintain  its  finest 
traditions  while  continually  rein- 
terpreting its  goals  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  young  women. 


Pine  Manor  College  provides 
women  with  a liberal  arts  education 
emphasizing  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice as  a basis  for  making  career 
and  life  choices,  and  to  enrich  their 
lives.  The  College  seeks  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  all  students 
are  encouraged  and  enabled  to  reach 
their  full  potential.  The  student 
body  is  both  national  and  interna- 
tional, and  includes  both  young  and 
older  women.  The  College  main- 
tains a favorable  ratio  of  faculty  to 
students  and  a thorough  system  of 
guidance  and  academic  support  in 
order  to  provide  each  student  with 
individualized  attention  and  consid- 
erable opportunity  for  independent 
work.  The  faculty,  dedicated  to 
both  traditional  and  contemporary 
aspects  of  the  liberal  arts,  seeks  to 
stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  in 
each  student  and  to  foster  an  inter- 
est in  lifelong  learning  and 
independence. 

The  College  is  committed  to  moti- 
vating students  with  a broad  range 
of  academic,  career,  and  personal 
objectives.  Toward  this  end,  the 
curriculum  focuses  on  development 
of  investigative,  analytical,  and 
communication  skills  through  pro- 
gressively intensive  scholarship  in 
various  academic  disciplines.  By 
combining  a broad  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation with  meaningful  internships, 
Pine  Manor  College  prepares  its  stu- 
dents for  productive  professional 
and  personal  roles  in  society.  The 
academic  learning  experience  is 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  the  rich  edu- 
cational and  cultural  resources  of  the 
Boston  area,  and  by  opportunities  to 
participate  and  excel  in  extracurric- 
ular activities  and  residential  life. 


As  a college  for  women.  Pine  Manor 
College  brings  a special  strength  to 
the  task  of  preparing  students  for 
the  changing  role  of  women  in 
society.  Both  the  curriculum  and 
the  extracurricular  programs  are 
designed  to  build  individual  con- 
fidence, self-esteem,  and  indepen- 
dence. Thus,  the  mission  of  Pine 
Manor  College  is  to  provide  women 
with  both  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
a liberal  arts  education,  and  prepa- 
ration for  career  success. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 


Pine  Manor  College  offers  its  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  fol- 
lowing programs: 

American  Studies 

Art  History 

Biopsychology 

Communication 

English 

French 

Management 

Psychology 

Visual  Arts 

Students  who  want  to  pursue  an 
interest  that  cannot  be  met  within 
an  established  major  or  double 
major  have  the  option  of  pursuing 
an  Individualized  B.A.  major. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  begin  their  studies  with  FC 
100-102,  a sequence  of  courses 
required  of  all  freshmen.  To  ensure 
familiarity  with  a range  of  subjects, 
the  General  Education  requirements 
stipulate  that  students  take  at  least 
eight  credits  in  each  of  four  groups: 
humanities,  social  sciences,  natural 
and  behavioral  sciences  (one  course 
must  have  a laboratory  component), 
and  fine  and  performing  arts. 

Degree  candidates  must  also  meet 
a math  competency  requirement, 
complete  128  credits  for  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  (64  credits  for 
the  A.  A.  or  A.S.  degree)  and  must 
have  a 2.00  cumulative  grade  point 
average.  Major  requirements  for 
each  of  the  B.A.  programs  are  listed 
below. 


B.A.  in  American  Studies 

Coordinator:  Rosario  J.  Tosiello, 
Ph.D. 

American  Studies  is  an  interdisci- 
plinary program  that  emphasizes 
understanding  the  American  experi- 
ence, from  the  Puritans  to  the  pres- 
ent, through  the  integration  of 
history,  literature,  political  science, 
sociology  and  cultural  studies. 

Based  on  a broad  liberal  arts  foun- 
dation, the  American  Studies  pro- 
gram also  helps  students  develop 
appropriate  skills  for  a variety  of 
careers,  including:  education,  com- 
merce, government,  library  and 
museum  work,  historical  adminis- 
tration, communications,  law  and 
social  services. 

The  special  appeal  of  the  B.A.  in 
American  Studies  is  that  it  encour- 
ages students  to  study  with  a diver- 
sified group  of  faculty  and  to 
develop  an  overview  of  American 
society  while  concentrating  in  a cho- 
sen discipline  and  area  of  interest. 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  B.A. 
in  American  Studies  may  spend  a 
semester  during  the  junior  year  at 
American  University  through  the 
Washington  Semester  Program  (see 
“Special  Programs.”) 


Requirements  for  the 
American  Studies  Major 

AM  222  Approaches  to  the  Prob- 
lems of  American  Society 
HI  111  United  States  History  I 
HI  1 12  United  States  History  II 
PS  111  American  Government 
and  Politics 

7 courses  in  American  Studies 

4 of  these  courses  must  be  chosen 
from  ONE  of  the  foci  listed 
below. 

2 of  these  4 must  be  at  the  300- 
level  or  above. 

of  the  remaining  3 courses,  at 
least  2 must  be  at  the  300-level 
or  above. 

AM  490  Senior  Seminar 
or 

AM  495  Senior  Internship 

A student  must  select  a focus  no 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  junior  year. 


Culture  focus: 

AH  25  1 19th  Century  Art 
AH  280  Decorative  Arts  I 
AH  344  American  Architecture 
and  Interiors 

AH  345  American  Painting  and 
Sculpture 

AH  36 1 20th  Century  Art 
EN  225  Shorter  American  Fiction 
EN  271  Modern  British  and  Amer- 
ican Drama 

EN  33 1 American  Regional  Litera- 
ture: The  South 

MU  202  American  Musical  Theater 
MU  226  20th  Century  Music 
MU  236  Jazz 

History  and  Political  Science  focus: 

AM  201  Proper  Plantation 
AM  202  Age  of  Egalitarianism 
AM  205  Gilded  Age 
AM  206  20th  Century  America 
AM  257  America  on  Film:  Cultural 
History  and  the  Movies 
AM  258  American  Popular  Culture 
AM  307  American  Autobiography 
AM  308  The  Broadcast  Media  and 
American  Culture 
HI  206  Colony  to  Clipper  Ships 
HI  215  Recent  U.S.  History 
HI  309  Ethnic  Minorities 
HI  3 10  City  in  America 
HI  3 15  American  Business 
History 

HI  320  Afro-American  History 
PS  14 1 American  Legal  Systems 
PS  211  American  Foreign  Policy 

Sociology  focus: 

SO  20 1 Social  Problems 
SO  232  Research  Methods 
SO  252  Crime  and  Delinquency 
SO  3 10  The  Family  in  Society 
SO  316  Unconventional  Lifestyles 
SO  330  Power  and  Privilege 
AN  225  Indian  Culture  of  North 
America 
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B.A.  in  Art  History 

Coordinator:  Rodman  R.  Henry, 
PhD. 

A major  in  Art  History  enables  stu- 
dents to  understand  art  from  both 
historical  and  analytical  perspec- 
tives, including  individual  judg- 
ments, values  and  interpretations. 
Students  may  concentrate  in  one  of 
three  foci:  History  of  Art,  History 
of  Interior  Design  or  History  of  Tex- 
tiles. The  collection  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Textile  Arts,  founded  in 
1977  at  Pine  Manor  College,  serves 
as  a resource  for  the  History  of  Tex- 
tiles focus. 

Students  begin  with  the  introduc- 
tory survey  courses,  AH  111-112. 

At  least  four  courses  are  required  at 
the  300  or  400-level,  excluding 
internships.  In  addition,  electives  in 
European  history,  literature,  philos- 
ophy and  visual  arts  are  encouraged 
so  that  students  may  gain  a better 
understanding  of  art  history  itself. 
Requirements  and  recommended 
electives  vary  according  to  the  spe- 
cific focus  chosen.  In  the  senior  year 
a student  takes  the  Senior  Seminar 
(AH  490),  or  a Directed  Study  (AH 
499)  or  the  Senior  Internship  (AH 
495). 

The  focus  in  History  of  Art  prepares 
students  for  graduate  study  and  for 
careers  in  museums,  galleries, 
appraisal,  research,  publishing,  res- 
toration, preservation  and  arts  man- 
agement. With  a focus  in  History  of 
Interior  Design,  students  can  pre- 
pare for  certification  as  an  interior 
designer.  The  focus  in  History  of 
Textiles  prepares  students  for  careers 
in  museums,  historic  conservation, 
identification  research,  publishing 
and  fabric  design.  A minor  in  sci- 
ence is  recommended  for  students 
interested  in  textile  analysis. 

Recommended  and  required  courses 
follow  according  to  foci. 


Requirements  for  the 
History  of  Art  focus 

Freshman  year 

AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 
AH  1 12  Art  History  II 

Sophomore  year 

AH  211  Italian  Renaissance  Art, 
Fifteenth  Century 
AH  212  Italian  Renaissance  Art, 
Sixteenth  Century 
VA  100  Introduction  to  Visual 
Arts 

(HI  101-102  Western  Civilization  is 
recommended) 

Junior/Senior  years 

Five  Art  History  courses  at  least  4 of 
which  must  be  at  the  300-level  or 
above. 

AH  490  Senior  Seminar  or 
AH  495  Senior  Internship  or 
AH  499  Directed  Study 

Requirements  for  the 
History  of  Textiles  focus 

Freshman  year 

AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 
AH  1 12  Art  History  II 
AH  180  Introduction  to  the  Textile 
Arts 

VA  100  Introduction  to  the  Visual 
Arts 


Junior  year 

AH  385  Period  Costume, 

1800-1930 

VA  322  Graphic  Design:  Color 

Senior  year 

AH  490  Senior  Seminar 
or 

AH  495  Senior  Internship 
or 

AH  499  Directed  Study 

Requirements  for  the 
History  of  Interior  Design  focus 

Freshman  year 

AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 

AH  1 12  Art  History  II 

VA  100  Introduction  to  the  Visual 
Arts 

Sophomore  year 

AH  22 1 Northern  Renaissance 
Painting 

AH  287  Introduction  to  Textile 
Analysis 

AH  280  Decorative  Arts:  Furniture 

\A  220  Design  Fundamentals 

Junior  year 

\A  211  Drawing  for  Interiors  and 
Architecture 

VA  322  Graphic  Design:  Color 

AH  344  American  Architecture 
and  Interiors 


Sophomore  year 

AH  285  History  of  Textile  Design 
AH  287  Introduction  to  Textile 
Analysis 

VA  220  Design  Fundamentals 

Choose  one  from  the  following: 

AH  286  History  of  Western 
Costume 

or 

AH  280  Decorative  Arts:  Furniture 
or 

AH  288  Fabric  Structures  and 
Embellishments 


Senior  year 

One  elective  in  Art  History  at  the 
300  or  400-level 
AH  490  Senior  Seminar 
or 

AH  495  Senior  Internship 
or 

AH  499  Directed  Study 
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B.A.  in  Biopsychology 

Coordinator:  Elizabeth  B.  Gardner, 
Ph.D. 

The  B.A.  program  in  Biopsychol- 
ogy examines  those  aspects  of 
behavior  which  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  both  biology  and  psy- 
chology. This  rapidly  growing  field 
of  knowledge  utilizes  the  research 
methods,  theories,  and  approaches 
of  biology,  psychology,  and  medi- 
cine in  an  integrated  fashion  to 
explain  phenomena  once  only 
understood  from  one  of  these 
perspectives. 

Students  enter  the  program  with 
introductory  courses  in  both  biology 
and  psychology.  They  then  progress 
through  courses  which  emphasize 
an  increasing  in-depth  approach  to 
these  disciplines  and  the  research 
which  gives  them  validity.  The 
upper-level  courses  in  Biopsychol- 
ogy, the  Senior  Internship  and  the 
Senior  Seminar  further  develop  an 
appreciation  of  these  disciplines  as 
they  are  currently  understood 
through  research  and  theory.  Under- 
lying the  courses  for  the  major  is  a 
conviction  that  the  student  must 
have  an  understanding  of  the  chemi- 
cal interactions  which  both  produce 
change  and  maintain  integrity  in 
physiology  and  behavior. 

The  Senior  Internship  and  the 
Senior  Seminar  provide  significant 
benefit  to  this  interdisciplinary 
major.  Students  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  in  the  field  with 
professionals  either  doing  research 
or  applying  concepts  previously 
learned  in  the  classroom.  The  Senior 
Seminar,  required  of  all  majors, 
focuses  on  issues  of  significant  inter- 
est both  to  students  and  to  the  field 
itself. 

Students  who  have  completed  this 
major  have  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  graduate  school  at  the 
Masters  and  Doctoral  level,  social 
work,  clinical  neuropsychology, 
pharmacology  and  nursing. 


Requirements  for  the 
Biopsychology  Major: 

Freshman/Sophomore  years 

B1  101  Principles  of  Biology 
B1  205  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
BI  206  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
MA  120  Statistics 
PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 

Junior/Senior  years 

PY  202  Principles  of  Research 
Design 

PY  315  Introduction  to 
Neuropsychology 
PY  320  Physiological  Psychology 
PY  331  Abnormal  Psychology 
BI  490  Senior  Seminar 
BI  495  Senior  Internship 

Elective  chosen  from: 

BI  345  Psychopharmacology 
PY  3.38  Psychology  of  Perception 
BI  225  Animal  Behavior 


The  courses  required  for  this  major 
follow  a specific  sequence  and  care- 
ful attention  to  course  planning  is 
essential.  A significant  number  of 
courses  alternate  with  one  another, 
and  students  must  be  aware  of  the 
sequences. 

Depending  on  the  student’s  inten- 
tion for  career  or  graduate  school 
after  completing  the  program,  a 
number  of  electives  will  facilitate 
her  plans.  Careful  attention  to  elec- 
tive choice  in  consultation  with  her 
advisor  or  the  B.A.  Coordinator  is 
useful. 

Recommended  electives: 

CH  102  General  Chemistry  I 
CH  103  General  Chemistry  II 
PY  302  Research  Practicum  in 
Psychology 

BI  275  Human  Genetics 
CS  150  Introduction  to 
Computers 
MA  220  Statistics  II 
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B.A.  in  Communication 

Coordinator:  Robert  J.  Owczarek 

The  Communication  Program  pre- 
pares communication  generalists 
with  a solid  academic  background 
in  the  liberal  arts,  well-developed 
writing  skills,  and  a firm  grounding 
in  communication  theory,  policy 
and  practice. 

Theory  and  policy  courses  examine 
the  structure  of  the  various  types  of 
communication  within  their  social, 
political,  legal  and  economic  con- 
texts. Some  practice  courses  develop 
proficiency  in  writing  for  various 
formats  and  audiences  including 
print  and  broadcast  journalism, 
advertising,  promotion,  and  radio 
and  television  programs.  Other 
practice  courses  provide  first-hand 
experience  and  develop  skills  in  the 
planning,  production,  and  evalua- 
tion of  audio  and/or  video  materials 
for  broadcast,  cable,  and  organiza- 
tional (corporate,  institutional,  gov- 
ernment) distribution. 

A minor  in  any  area  of  concentration 
offered  by  rhe  College  is  required. 
(Students  minoring  in  English  may 
not  include  required  communication 
courses  toward  that  minor.)  The 
communication  generalist  benefits 
from  a solid  foundation  in  the  Fine 
and  Performing  Arts,  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  Natural  or  Behav- 
ioral Sciences,  or  Management. 
Through  this  requirement,  students 
gain  knowledge  of  how  the  world 
works,  how  our  societies  work,  how 
people  as  individuals  and  as  groups 
interact  with  each  other  and  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions  of  which  they  are  a part. 


Requirements  for  the 
Communication  Major: 

Freshman  year 

CO  1 10  Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication 

CO  120  Fundamentals  of  Broad- 
cast Production 

Sophomore  year 

CO  101  Public  Speaking 
EN  2 10  Journalism 
CO  210  WPMC  Radio  Experience 
(optional) 

CO  256  The  Arr  and  Craft  of  Film 

Choose  one  of  the  following: 

EN  204  Personal  Journalism: 
Writing  with  Style 
or 

EN  302  The  Language  of 
Persuasion 
or 

EN  303  Report  Writing 

Junior  year 

EN  305  Writing  for  the  Electronic 
Media 

CO  320  Radio  Programming  and 
Production 

CO  330  Television  Programming 
and  Production 

Senior  year 

CO  4 10  Broadcast  Journalism  and 
Public  Affairs 
CO  490  Senior  Seminar 

And  one  course  from  the  following: 
CO  420  Advanced  Production 
or 

CO  495  Senior  Internship 
A minor  is  also  required. 
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B.A.  in  English 

Coordinator:  Vera  Kreilkamp 

In  a world  fragmented  by  special- 
ization, the  English  B.A.  offers  a 
liberal  arts  program  which  inte- 
grates aesthetic,  intellectual,  moral 
and  social  concerns  through  literary 
study.  Through  its  sustained 
emphasis  on  the  development  of 
analytic  and  writing  skills,  the 
English  program  prepares  students 
for  a variety  of  careers  in  which  pre- 
cise and  effective  communication 
is  essential.  Moreover,  study  of 
literary  masterpieces  and  cultural 
history  permanently  enriches  a stu- 
dent's personal  life  and  provides  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
achieve  lasting  success  in  a career, 
rather  than  a job.  Recent  graduates 
have  entered  the  fields  of  teaching, 
journalism,  media  communication, 
public  relations,  advertising,  educa- 
tional administration,  and  banking. 

This  B.A.  focuses  on  both  literature 
and  writing.  The  student  begins  the 
program  with  a core  course,  The 
Experience  of  Literature  (EN  110), 
in  which  poetry,  short  stories,  and 
plays  are  closely  analyzed.  In  her 
other  required  literature  courses. 
Major  British  Writers  I and  II 
(EN  201  and  EN  202),  Shakespeare 
(EN  216  or  EN  316),  and  an  Ameri- 
can literature  course,  the  student 
begins  to  study  the  historical  pat- 
terns and  continuities  of  British 
and  American  literature. 

Since  clear  and  effective  writing 
is  not  an  incidental  skill  to  be 
restricted  to  Freshman  Composi- 
tion, but  a lasting  achievement  war- 
ranting sustained  academic  effort, 
the  English  major  also  takes  two 
advanced  writing  courses.  The 


student  develops  competence  as  a 
writer  through  exposure  to  good 
writing  in  literature  courses  and 
through  particular  attention  to  style 
and  organization  in  writing  courses. 
In  using  the  College’s  micro-com- 
puters to  prepare  and  edit  papers, 
every  English  major  also  becomes 
aware  of  the  impact  of  technology 
on  communication.  During  the  fall 
semester  of  the  final  year  the  stu- 
dent ordinarily  enrolls  in  a Senior 
Internship,  where  she  applies  writ- 
ing and  analytic  skills  in  a profes- 
sional setting,  such  as  a newspaper 
or  magazine  office,  a publishing  or 
public  relations  firm,  a TV  or  radio 
station. 

Qualified  candidates  for  the  B.A.  in 
English  may  spend  a junior  semester 
or  year  in  England  taking  approved 
courses  at  the  University  of  Salford 
or  at  the  University  of  Essex.  They 
may  consider  a year  of  study  in  Ire- 
land through  Boston  College's 
junior  year  program  at  Cork  Uni- 
versity or  a semester  or  year  at  The 
School  of  Irish  Studies  in  Dublin. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  write 
for  and  participate  in  the  editing 
and  production  of  the  campus  lit- 
erary magazine  and  the  College 
newspaper. 


Requirements  for  the 
English  Major: 

Freshman  year 

EN  1 10  The  Experience  of 
Literature 

Sophomore  year 

EN  20 1 Major  British  Writers  I 
EN  202  Major  British  Writers  II 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years 

EN  2 16  Shakespeare,  Your 
Contemporary 
or 

EN  316  Shakespeare's  Tragic 
World 

One  course  in  American  Literature: 

EN  225  Shorter  American  Fiction 
or 

EN  230  O Brave  New  World: 
American  Literature  I 
or 

EN  23 1 Coming  of  Age:  American 
Literature  II 

2 writing  courses  at  the  200-level  or 
above. 

2 literature  courses  at  the  300-level 
or  above. 

2 electives  in  writing  or  literature. 

Senior  year 

EN  496  Senior  Essay 
or 

EN  495  Senior  Internship 

By  permission  of  the  B.A.  Coordi- 
nator, a student  may  substitute  an 
upper-level  literature  course  in  a 
foreign  language  for  one  of  her  elec- 
tives in  English. 

Students  may  count  either  E1U  .301 
or  HU  302  as  an  English  elective; 
however,  these  courses  can  not  sub- 
stitute for  the  required  300-level 
EN  literature  courses. 
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B.A.  in  French 

Coordinator:  Mary  Gegerias,  Ph.D. 

The  French  program  is  a “living 
experience”  which  combines  the 
study  of  French  language,  litera- 
ture, and  civilization.  Candidates 
for  the  B.A.  in  French  generally 
spend  the  junior  year  in  France. 

They  are  eligible  to  live  in  the  Pine 
Manor  French  Ffouse  (Le  Manoir 
Madeleine)  before  their  junior  year 
abroad  and  during  the  senior  year 
back  at  Pine  Manor  College. 

A choice  oi  French  courses  within 
designated  areas  allows  students 
to  develop  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  skills;  to  gain  understand- 
ing of  the  development  ot  French 
literature,  thought,  and  culture; 
and  at  the  advanced  level,  where  m- 
depth  literary  analysis  is  empha- 
sized, to  focus  on  important  literary 
genres  oi  the  various  centuries.  The 
Senior  Essay,  which  is  intended  to 
assess  total  achievement,  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  research 
and  prepare  a detailed  analysis  of  a 
specific  topic.  For  those  who  choose 
a Senior  Internship  rather  than  a 
Senior  Essay,  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  test  the  applicability  of 
acquired  skills  within  the  structure 
ot  international  organizations  and 
services.  Internships  in  French- 
speaking  organizations  are  available 
in  Boston  and  Paris. 

All  students  are  expected  to  take  a 
placement  exam  to  determine  level 
of  language  ability  before  choosing 
a French  course.  Ten  courses  above 
the  intermediate  level  are  required 
for  the  major. 

With  approval  of  the  B.A.  Coordi- 
nator, students  spending  the  junior 
year  in  Paris  may  substitute  equiva- 
lent Paris  courses  for  indicated 
requirements. 


Requirements  for  the 
French  Major: 

The  B.A.  in  French  is  a versatile 
degree.  Students  may  combine  a 
degree  in  French  with  a minor  or 
double  major  in  Art  Flistory, 

English  or  Management.  Recent 
graduates  are  employed  by  law 
firms,  banks,  businesses,  art  galler- 
ies, and  the  United  Nations,  or  have 
entered  graduate  school  programs. 
Two  language  courses  are  required, 
one  of  which  must  be  at  the  300- 
level,  to  be  chosen  from  the 
following: 

LF  204  French  for  Spoken 
Communication 

LF  205  Style  Usage  in  Oral  and 
Written  French 
LF  365  Advanced  Stylistic 
Techniques 

LF  366  Creative  Criticism 

At  least  five  courses  are  required  in 
French  literature  and  civilization, 
which  must  include  at  least  one 
course  in  each  of  the  following  areas: 

Thematic  survey  of  French  literature: 

LF  2 10  “Que  sais-je?”  or  Inquiry 
about  Self  in  the  French 
Tradition 

LF  220  Truth  of  Love  — Love  of 
Truth  in  French  Literature 
and  Cinema 

Civilization: 

LF  211  Contemporary  France 
LF  285  Studies  in  Literature/ 
Culture 


Poetry  and  philosophy: 

LF  330  Poetic  Inspiration: 

“Sonnet  a Helene”  to  "La 
Jolie  Rousse" 

LF  345  Victorious  Rebels  — 

“Philosophes"  and  Poets 

Novel  and  short  story: 

LF  338  Modern  Themes  and 

Structures  in  the  French 
Novel 

LF  348  Masterpieces  of  the  French 
Short  Story 

LF  350  French  Literature  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Drama 

LF  358  Great  Epochs  of  French 
Drama  I 

LF  359  Great  Epochs  of  French 
Drama  II 


LF  495  Senior  Internship 
LF  496  Senior  Essay 

The  two  remaining  required  courses 
may  be  chosen  from  additional 
French  offerings,  or  from  other 
courses  in  related  areas,  such  as: 
Spanish  or  Italian  intermediate  level 
language  or  civilization  courses 
AH  251  19th  Century  Art 
HI  241  Europe  in  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation  Era 
HI  242  Europe  in  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment 

PS  131  International  Relations 
EN  350  Continental  Fiction 
EN  370  Modern  Plays:  European 
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B.A.  in  Management 

Coordinator:  LaurieS.  Pascal 

The  Management  program  com- 
bines the  study  ot  management  the- 
ories with  practical  applications. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
fundamentals  of  accounting,  com- 
puters, economics,  management, 
and  marketing. 

Students  wishing  to  further  special- 
ize may  add  a minor  in  economics. 

Advanced  courses  in  other  areas 
such  as  advertising,  personnel, 
retailing,  entrepreneurship  and 
accounting  enable  the  student  to 
prepare  further  for  a management 
career  in  a variety  of  organizational 
settings.  Internships  in  the  Boston 
area  allow  students  to  enhance  skills 
and  explore  specific  interests. 

The  B.A.  in  Management  is  a versa- 
tile degree.  Recent  graduates  have 
pursued  graduate  studies  in  Busi- 
ness, Latin  American  Studies,  and 
International  Education.  Others 
have  launched  careers  in  banking, 
computers,  advertising,  real  estate, 
personnel,  and  retailing.  Use  of  the 
cross-registration  program  with 
Babson  and  Boston  Colleges,  the 
selection  of  a minor,  a careful  choice 
of  specialized  electives  and  an 
internship  can  strengthen  career 
preparation  in  Management. 


Requirements  for  the 
Management  Major: 

Freshman  year 

EC  111  Economics  I 

EC  112  Economics  II 

MN  101  Introduction  to  Business 

Sophomore  year 

AC  205  Accounting  I 
AC  206  Accounting  II 
CS  150  Introduction  to  Computer 
Programming 

MN  2 1 1 Principles  and  Practices  of 
Management 

MK  221  Marketing  Principles 

Junior  year 

EC  310  Finance 
MA  120  Statistics 
MK  221  Marketing  Principles 
(if  not  taken  earlier) 

Senior  year 

MN  40 1 Business  Policy  and 
Strategy 

MN  490  Senior  Seminar 
or 

MN  495  Senior  Internship 


Electives  in  the  discipline: 

Accounting 

AC  215  Principles  of  Taxation 
AC  305  Intermediate  Accounting  I 
AC  306  Intermediate  Accounting  II 
AC  308  Cost  Accounting 

Mathematics  and  Computers 
MA  220  Statistics  II 
CS  240  Intermediate  Computer 
Programming 

CS  260  Data  Management 
Systems 

Economics 

EC  20 1 Economic  Issues 
EC  220  Business  Cycles 
EC  301  Money  and  Banking 
EC  302  International  Economics 
EC  350  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Business 

Human  Issues 

MN  301  Personnel  Management: 

A Human  Resource 
Approach 

MN  304  Organizational  Behavior 

International  Business 

EC  302  International  Economics 

MN  260  International  Business 

Legall Ethical! Historical  Issues 
MN  34 1 Business  Law 
PH  3 1 1 Ethical  Issues  in  Business 
Management 

HI  3 15  American  Business 
History 

Marketing 

MK  324  Advertising 
MK  325  Retailing 
MK  326  Consumer  Behavior 
MK  327  Selling  and  Sales 
Management 

Starting  a Business 

MN  328  Entrepreneurial  Skills: 

The  Small  Business 
Venture 


B.  A. in  Psychology 

Coordinator:  Nancy  P.  White, 

Ph.D. 

The  major  in  Psychology  offers 
students  the  opportunity  to  gain 
in  self-understanding  and  in  the 
understanding  of  others.  It  also  pre- 
pares the  student  for  a wide  variety 
of  careers  immediately  or  after  fur- 
ther training.  Students  may  prepare 
for  careers  in  the  human  services,  in 
research,  and  in  education.  The  Psy- 
chology major  can  also  be  a useful 
background  for  further  training  or 
positions  in  business,  management, 
law,  medicine,  or  health-related 
fields. 

All  Psychology  majors  take  a com- 
mon core  of  courses  that  acquaint 
them  with  all  aspects  of  Psychology 
and  then  concentrate  in  either  Per- 
sonality and  Adult  Development 
or  Child  Development.  In  order 
to  acquire  a basic  knowledge  of  psy- 
chological theories,  methods,  and 
research  data.  Psychology  majors 
begin  by  taking  two  introductory 
courses:  Introduction  to  Psychology 
(PY  101)  and  Lifespan  Development 
( PY 110).  Students  also  take  Princi- 
ples of  Research  Design  in  Psychol- 
ogy (PY  202),  which  introduces 
them  to  the  range  of  techniques  and 
designs  employed  by  researchers  in 
different  areas  of  psychology. 

Students  in  the  Psychology  major 
then  choose  one  course  each  from 
two  groups  of  advanced  courses 
which  represent  the  two  main  facets 
of  psychology  already  studied  at  the 
introductory  level,  psychology  as 
a natural  science  and  as  a social 
science. 


By  their  junior  year,  students  elect 
an  area  of  specialization.  (Students 
in  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
must  make  this  decision  no  later 
than  the  first  semester  of  the  sopho- 
more year. ) Those  students  who  are 
interested  in  going  to  graduate 
school  or  working  in  research  or 
in  the  human  services  specialize 
in  Personality  and  Adult  Develop- 
ment. Students  who  are  interested 
in  any  aspect  of  working  with  chil- 
dren specialize  in  Child  Develop- 
ment. Students  interested  in 
teaching  combine  the  Psychol- 
ogy major  with  the  Teacher  Cer- 
tification Program  (see  “Teacher 
Certification.") 


Requirements  for  the 
Personality  and  Adult 
Development  Focus 

Freshman  Year 

PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 

Sophomore  Year 

PY  202  Principles  of 

Research  Design  in 
Psychology 

One  course  in  Psychology  as  a Natu- 
ral Science. 

PY  320  Physiological  Psychology 
or 

PY  248  Learning  Theories 
or 

PY  338  Psychology  of  Perception 

Sophomore  Year 

One  course  in  Psychology  as  a Social 
Science. 

PY  206  Social  Psychology 
or 

PY  33 1 Abnormal  Psychology 

Junior  or  Senior  Year 

MA  120  Statistics 
PY  302  Research  Practicum  in 
Psychology 

PY  364  Adulthood  and  Aging 
PY  311  Personality  Theories 
One  additional  psychology  course 
200-level  or  above 

Senior  Year 

PY  490  Senior  Seminar 
PY  495  Senior  Internship 


Requirements  for  Child 
Development  Focus 

Freshman  Year 

PY  10 1 Introduction  to 
Psychology 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 
ED  1 15  Working  with  Young 
Children 

Sophomore  Year 

PY  202  Principles  of  Research 
Design  in  Psychology 
PY  2 16  Child  Development 
One  course  in  Psychology  as  a Natu- 
ral Science: 

PY  320  Physiological  Psychology 
or 

PY  248  Learning  Theories 
or 

PY  338  Psychology  of  Perception 

Sophomore  or  Junior  year 

One  course  in  Psychology  as  a Social 
Science: 

PY  311  Personality  Theories 
or 

PY  206  Social  Psychology 
or 

PY  33  1 Abnormal  Psychology 

Junior  or  Senior  Year 

PY  307  Children’s  Language  and 
Thinking 

PY  305  Child  and  Society 
PY  3 17  Childhood  Disabilities 

Senior  Year 

PY  490  Senior  Seminar 
PY  495  Senior  Internship 
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Teacher  Certification  Program 

Coordinator:  Michael  Zifcak, 

Ph.D. 

This  program  prepares  students  for 
teacher  certification  at  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  (K-3)  or  Ele- 
mentary Education  ( 1-6)  level  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  and  in  30 
other  states  participating  in  the 
Interstate  Agreement  in  the  Quali- 
fications ol  Educational  Personnel. 
(State  approval  of  the  Teacher  Certi- 
fication Program  is  pending.)  Stu- 
dents who  plan  to  enter  the  Teacher 
Certification  Progam  must  meet 
with  Dr.  Michael  Zifcak,  Coordina- 
tor of  the  program  in  the  spring  of 
their  freshman  year. 

Students  in  the  program  must  be 
Psychology  majors  with  a Child 
Development  area  of  specialization. 
This  combination  reflects  our  com- 
mitment to  insuring  that  individu- 
als involved  in  elementary  education 
have  a foundation  in  principles,  the- 
ories and  research  data  concerning 
children. 

Students  meet  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Teacher  Certification  through 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
Psychology  major,  the  Child  Devel- 
opment area  of  specialization,  the 
requirements  of  the  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation Program  and  the  General 
Education  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege. These  required  courses  include 
a minimum  of  four  prepracticum 
courses  appropriate  to  the  certificate 
sought.  At  least  three  of  these 
courses  must  include  a significant 
field  experience.  All  prepracticum 
courses  must  be  completed  prior  to 
undertaking  the  practicum.  The 
practicum  involves  one  semester 
full-time  placement  in  an  appropri- 
ate site  and  a seminar.  Students 
must  be  granted  permission  by  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Teacher  Certifi- 
cation Program  before  undertaking 
the  practicum.  Permission  is  condi- 
tional upon  the  student’s  having  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  2.00, 
having  completed  the  prepracticum 
courses  with  a grade  of  “C”  or  better 
in  each,  and  having  demonstrated 
potential  as  a committed  and  effec- 
tive classroom  teacher. 


Requirements  for  the 
Early  Childhood  Education 
Program  (Grades  K-3) 

Freshman  year 

Fall 

PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 

Spring 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 
ED  1 15  Working  with  Young 
Childrenf 

Sophomore  year 

Fall 

ED  2 16  Curriculum  in  Preschool 
Education! 

PY  202  Principles  of  Research 
Design  in  Psychology 

Spring 

PY  2 16  Child  Development 
ED  226  Curriculum  and  Methods 
for  Elementary  Education! 

Junior  year 

Fall 

ED  305  The  Teaching  of  Reading 
and  Language  Arts! 
Natural  science  psychology  elective 
PY  307  Children’s  Language  and 
Thinking 

PY  3 17  Childhood  Disabilities 
Spring 

Social  Science  psychology  elective 
ED  320  Theories  of  Education 

Senior  year 

Fall 

PY  305  The  Child  and  Society 
ED  315  The  Teaching  of 
Mathematics! 

Spring 

ED  498  Student  Teaching 
Practicum 

PY  490  Senior  Seminar 

Recommended  electives: 

ED  220  The  Middle  Years  of 
Childhood 

SO  3 10  The  Family  in  Society 
DR  251  Theater  for  Children 
ED  250  Policy  and  Program  Issues 
in  Day  Care 

CS  160  Introduction  to  LOGO 
fCourse  with  Field  Placement 


Requirements  for  the 
Elementary  Education 
Program  (Grades  1-6) 

Freshman  year 

Fall 

PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 

Spring 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 
ED  1 15  Working  with  Young 
Children! 

Sophomore  year 

Fall 

PY  202  Principles  of  Research 
Design  in  Psychology 
PY  264  The  Psychology  of 
Adolescence 

Spring 

PY  2 16  Child  Development 
ED  220  The  Middle  Years  of 
Childhood! 

ED  226  Curriculum  and  Methods 
for  Elementary  Education! 

Junior  year 

Fall 

ED  305  The  Teaching  of  Reading 
and  Language  Arts 
Natural  science  psychology  elective 
PY  307  Children’s  Language  and 
Thinking 

PY  3 17  Childhood  Disabilities 
Spring 

Social  Science  psychology  elective 
ED  320  Theories  of  Education 

Senior  year 

Fall 

PY  305  The  Child  and  Society 
ED  3 15  The  Teaching  of 
Mathematics! 

Spring 

ED  498  Student  Teaching 
Practicum 

PY  490  Senior  Seminar 

Recommended  electives: 

Recommended  electives  include 
courses  in  literature,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, political  science,  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  or  any  of  the 
following: 

CS  160  Introduction  to  LOGO 
DR  251  Theater  for  Children 
SO  310  The  Family  in  Society 
HI  309  Ethnic  Minorities 
HI  2 15  Recent  American  History 

fCourse  with  Field  Placement 
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Group  Requirements  for 
Students  Enrolled  in  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program 

In  order  to  satisfy  state  standards 
concerning  knowledge  of  specific 
content  areas  required  by  teachers 
of  children  in  grades  K-6,  students 
in  the  Teacher  Certification  Program 
are  required  to  fulfill  their  Group 
Requirements  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  The  two  courses  required  from 
each  Group  must  be  selected 
from  different  academic 
disciplines. 

2.  These  courses  must  be  chosen 
from  among  the  following: 


Group  I Humanities: 

1.  EN  1 10  The  Experience  of 

Literature 

2.  One  other  course  chosen  from 
among  the  following  areas: 

Art  History 

Humanities 

Religion 

Group  II  Social  Sciences: 

1.  HI  1 1 1 United  States 

History  I 

or 

HI  1 12  United  States 
History  II 

or 

PS  111  American  Government 
and  Politics 

2.  One  other  social  science  course 


Group  III  Natural  and  Behavioral 
Sciences: 

1.  BI  101  Principles  of  Biology 

or 

Bl  225  Animal  Behavior 

2.  Any  other  natural  science  or 
mathematics  course 

or 

CS  160  Introduction  to  LOGO 

Group  IV  Fine  and  Performing  Arts: 


1.  VA 

100  Introduction  to  the 

Visual  Arts 

2.  MU 

101  Introduction  to  Music 

or 

MU 

12 1 Music  in  Live 

Performance 

or 

DR 

1 1 1 Mime,  Movement  and 

Improvisation 


B.A.  in  Visual  Arts 

Coordinator:  Warren  Maxfield 

The  B.A.  in  Visual  Arts  helps  the 
student  develop  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  all  aspects  of  the  vis- 
ual arts.  It  also  assists  her  in  devel- 
oping the  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  in  her  particular  area  of 
interest. 

The  Visual  Arts  major  may  become 
a professional  artist  or  designer,  or 
may  plan  to  work  with  artists  in 
such  fields  as  publishing,  television, 
management,  and  merchandising, 
but  not  necessarily  do  the  art  work 
herself.  A minor  in  Drama,  English, 
Psychology,  Art  History,  or  Man- 
agement broadens  career  options. 

There  is  a portfolio  review  after  the 
second  year  in  the  program  to  deter- 
mine if  a student  should  continue  in 
this  B.A.  and  to  help  the  faculty  in 
advising  the  student  about  the  last 
two  years  of  the  program. 

The  Visual  Arts  Internship  is  an 
important  part  of  the  B.A.  program 
and  is  available  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year.  The  student  spends  an 
equivalent  of  three  working  days  on 
a weekly  basis  to  earn  double  credits 
(eight  semester  hours).  This  double- 
credit internship  serves  as  an  invalu- 
able route  to  learning  the  applica- 
tion of  specific  skills  needed  in  a 
professional  setting. 

The  Visual  Arts  courses  are 
designed  in  a sequential  order  from 
the  VA  100s  (introductory)  to  the 
VA  400s  (more  specialized). 

Students  in  the  Visual  Arts  are 
urged  to  develop  a basic  understand- 
ing of  Art  History  and  are  required 
to  take  at  least  two  Art  History 
courses.  The  recommended  courses 
are  AH  111  and  AH  112  or  two 
other  Art  History  courses  to  be  cho- 
sen with  the  counsel  of  her  advisor. 


Requirements  for  the 
Visual  Arts  Major: 

Freshman  year 

VA  100  Introduction  to  Visual 
Arts 

VA  2 10  Drawing  Fundamentals 
VA  220  Design  Fundamentals 
AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 

Sophomore  year 

VA  312  Drawing,  Freehand 
VA  32 1 Design,  Black  & White 
two  VA  courses  at  the  200  or  300- 
level 

AH  112  Art  History  II 

Junior  year 

One  400-level  \A  course 
VA  495  Senior  Internship 

Senior  year 

VA  490  Seminar  in  Aesthetics 
VA  495  Senior  Internship  (if  not 
taken  earlier) 

VA  496  Senior  Thesis 

Individualized  B.A.  Major 

Coordinator:  Chair,  Academic  Stan- 
dards Committee 

The  Individualized  B.A.  Program 
allows  students  to  plan  an  interdis- 
ciplinary major.  The  Individualized 
B.A.  includes  a minimum  of  six 
courses  at  the  300-400  level,  a 
senior-level  Directed  Study  and, 
where  appropriate,  a Senior  Intern- 
ship. Such  proposed  majors  should 
be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Aca- 


demic Dean’s  office  before  the  end 
of  a student’s  sophomore  year  for 
review  by  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standards.  This  committee 
will  rule  on  the  proposal  to  insure 
that  the  major  will  be  comparable 
in  depth  and  coherence  to  a typical 
departmental  concentration. 

Students  must  have  a 2.00  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  an  Individualized 
B.A.  Successful  applicants  are 
required  to  submit  a year-end  report 
to  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee each  April.  No  revisions  in 
an  approved  program  will  be 
allowed  without  authorization  from 
the  Committee  on  Academic  Stan- 
dards. A student’s  faculty  sponsor 
will  become  her  advisor  for  the 
Individualized  B.A. 

Juniors  and  seniors  currently  pursu- 
ing Individualized  B.A.s  include 
majors  in  Sociology,  History  and 
Government,  International  Rela- 
tions and  Modern  European 
History. 

Proposal  forms  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Academic  Dean. 
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Baccalaureate  Minors 

Pine  Manor  College  offers  approved 
minors  in  certain  academic  disci- 
plines. A minor  is  not  required  for 
a degree  except  for  the  Communica- 
tion major.  A student  may  minor 
in  any  discipline  available  at  the 
college  provided 

1 . that  the  course  designation  of 
the  minor  is  different  from  that 
of  the  major  and 

2.  that  the  requisite  number  of 
courses  over  and  above  those 
required  for  the  B.  A.  is 
available. 

Minors  are  not  intended  to  allow 
students  to  specialize  within  an  aca- 
demic field  or  discipline. 

A minor  consists  of  five  full  courses, 
no  more  than  one  of  which  may  be 
at  the  100-level.  There  are  excep- 
tions in  economics,  history,  lan- 
guages, management,  music,  and 
drama. 

No  more  than  one  internship  may 
be  counted  in  fulfilling  the  minor 
requirement.  It  may  only  be 
counted  when  certified  in  advance 
by  a faculty  member  teaching 
courses  in  that  minor. 

Requirements  lor  the  Minor  in  Accounting 

Five  courses  in  accounting. 

The  accounting  minor  is  not  available  to 
students  majoring  in  management. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  American 
Studies 

AM  222  Approaches  to  the  Prob- 
lems of  American  Society 

HI  111  United  States  History  I 
or 

HI  1 12  United  States  History  II 

or 

PS  111  American  Government 
and  Politics 

Three  courses  above  the  100-level, 
one  from  each  of  the  following  foci: 
history  and  political  science 
culture 
sociology 


Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Art  History 

AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 

or 

AH  1 12  Art  History  II 
Four  courses  in  Art  History  at  the 
200-level  or  above,  excluding 
internships  and  Directed  Study. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Biology 

Five  courses  in  biology,  no  more 
than  one  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100-level. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in 
Communication 

CO  1 10  Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication 

CO  120  Fundamentals  of  Broad- 
cast Production 

Three  other  communication  courses 
at  the  200-level  or  above. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Drama 

DR  104  The  Essential  Theatre 
DR  111  Movement,  Mime,  and 
Improvisation 
or 

DR  141  Play  Production 
Three  other  drama  courses  at  the 
200-level  or  above. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Economics 

EC  111  Fundamentals  of  Econom- 
ics I:  Microeconomics 
EC  1 12  Fundamentals  of  Econom- 
ics II:  Macroeconomics 
Three  other  economics  courses  at 
the  200-level  or  above. 

Management  majors  minoring  in 
Economics  must  take  five  EC 
courses  in  addition  to  those  three 
EC  courses  required  by  the  Manage- 
ment major. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Education 

Five  courses  in  Education,  no  more 
than  one  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100-level. 


Requirements  tor  the  Minor  in  English 

EN  1 10  The  Experience  of 
Literature 

At  least  one,  but  not  more  than  two 
writing  courses.  Remaining  courses 
to  be  selected  from  EN  Literature 
offerings. 

Communication  majors  minoring  in 
English  must  take  five  EN  courses  in 
addition  to  the  three  writing  courses 
required  by  the  Communication  major. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  French 

LF  101-102  is  not  required,  but 
would  count  as  only  one  of  the 
required  courses.  Students  must 
also  take  one  language  course  above 
the  intermediate  level  and  a litera- 
ture course. 

Requirements  tor  the  Minor  in  History 

Option  1: 

HI  101  Western  Civilization  I 
and 

HI  102  Western  Civilization  II 

or 

HI  111  United  States  History  I 
and 

HI  1 12  United  States  History  II 
Three  courses  in  history  at  the  200- 
level  or  above 

Option  2: 

HI  145  History  of  China 
and 

HI  146  History  of  Japan 
One  of  the  following: 

HI  102  Western  Civilization  I 
HI  1 12  United  States  History  II 
Two  courses  in  history  at  the  200- 
level  or  above. 
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Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Italian 

LI  101-102  is  not  required,  but 
would  count  as  only  one  of  the  five 
courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in 
Management 

MN  101  Introduction  to  Business 
MN  2 1 1 Principles  and  Practice  of 
Management 

Any  three  of  the  following: 

AC  205  Accounting  I 
AC  206  Accounting  II 
CS  150  Introduction  to 
Computers 

EC  1 1 1 Fundamentals  of  Econom- 
ics: Microeconomics 
EC  1 12  Fundamentals  of  Econom- 
ics: Macroeconomics 
MN  301  Personnel  Management: 

A Human  Resource 
Approach 

MN  304  Organizational  Behavior 
MN  328  Entrepreneurial  Skills: 
The  Small  Business 
Venture 

MN  34  1 Business  Law 
Up  to  a total  of  three  courses  at  the 
100-level. 


Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Marketing 

MN  101  Introduction  to  Business 
MK  221  Marketing  Principles 
Three  other  Marketing  courses. 

The  marketing  minor  is  not  available  to 
students  majoring  in  Management . 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Music 

MU  101  Introduction  to  Music 
Four  other  Music  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Political 
Science 

PS  101  Introduction  to  Politics 
or 

PS  111  American  Government 
and  Politics 

Four  other  political  science  courses 
at  the  200-level  or  above. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Psychology 

PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 
or 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 
Four  other  PY  courses  at  the  200- 
level  or  above. 


Requirements  tor  the  Minor  in  Sociology 

Five  courses  in  sociology,  no  more 
than  one  of  which  may  be  at  the 
100-level. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Spanish 

LS  101-102  is  not  required,  but 
would  count  as  only  one  of  the 
required  five  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  Minor  in  Visual  Arts 

Five  courses  in  the  visual  arts,  no 
more  than  one  of  which  may  be  at 
the  100-level. 

A student  interested  in  a minor 
must  till  out  a form  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office  in  order  to  have  the 
minor  recorded  on  the  transcript. 


The  Associate  in  Arts  and 
Associate  in  Science  Degrees 


Since  1959,  Pine  Manor  College  has 
offered  its  students  the  opportunity 
to  earn  Associate  in  Arts  and  Asso- 
ciate in  Science  degrees.  The  A.  A. 
and  A.S.  programs  are  a recognized 
part  of  the  College  curriculum; 
every  undergraduate  is  awarded  the 
Associate  degree  upon  completion 
of  the  sophomore  or  junior  year, 
provided  she  has  met  all  require- 
ments for  the  degree,  and  has  sub- 
mitted a written  request  to  the 
Registrar's  Office  at  least  6 months 
prior  to  the  expected  date  of  fulfill- 
ment of  the  degree  requirements. 

The  two-year  program  permits  a 
student  the  alternative  of  earning 
her  B.  A.  degree  at  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege, seeking  a career  with  her  A.  A. 
or  A.S.  degree,  or  pursuing  a course 
ol  study  not  offered  at  Pine  Manor. 

A.  A.  concentrations  are  optional 
and  do  not  appear  on  either  the  stu- 
dent transcript  or  diploma.  A.  A. 
concentrations  are  intended  for 
planning  purposes  only.  Students 
may  inform  the  Registrar  that  they 
are  concentrating  in  a specific  field 
by  noting  it  on  the  Degree  Intent 
Form. 

Concentration  in 
Liberal  Studies 

Coordinator:  Associate  Academic 
Dean 

Many  students  come  to  college 
undecided  on  a particular  program 
or  area  of  emphasis.  Liberal  Studies 
is  a sound  choice  lor  those  interested 
in  exploring  a variety  of  subjects. 

For  example,  according  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  con- 
centration in  Liberal  Studies,  when 
followed  by  two  more  years  of  study 
in  English,  History,  Psychology, 
Government,  or  American  Studies, 
is  considered  a solid  basis  for  the 
study  of  law.  Students  must  fulfill 
the  same  Freshman  Composition 
and  group  requirements  completed 
by  all  degree  candidates.  The  bal- 
ance of  courses  may  be  selected  from 
the  College's  34  areas  of  study  with 
the  help  of  the  student's  advisor. 


Concentration  in 
Art  History 

Coordinator:  Rodman  R.  Henry, 
Ph.D. 

The  Art  History  concentration  is 
designed  to  give  students  two  years 
ol  background  in  different  periods 
of  art  history,  and  a basic  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  Western  art. 
Electives  allow  the  student  to 
explore  related  areas  of  interest. 

Course  of  study: 

AH  1 1 1 Art  History  I 
AH  1 12  Art  History  II 
AH  211  Italian  Renaissance  Art: 
Fifteenth  Century 
AH  212  Italian  Renaissance  Art: 
Sixteenth  Century 
One  more  course  in  Art  History 
which  may  be  an  Internship. 


Concentration  in  Biology 

Coordinator:  Michele  Talbot 

The  Biology  Program  introduces  the 
student  to  the  study  of  living  orga- 
nisms and  the  nature  of  biological 
processes.  The  concentration  is 
designed  to  provide  a core  of  courses 
to  serve  as  a unified  base  for  more 
advanced  study  in  biology  or  in 
related  fields  in  health  or  behavioral 
sciences. 

Five  courses  in  biological  science  are 
required.  The  rest  ol  the  student’s 
program  of  study  can  be  planned 
according  to  individual  interests, 
in  consultation  with  the  student’s 
advisor. 

Course  of  study: 

Any  five  courses  from  the  following: 

BI  101  Principles  of  Biology 
BI  204  Zoology 

BI  205  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
BI  206  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
■i'BI  2 18  Oceanography 
BI  220  Marine  Biology 
BI  230  Microbiology  and  Human 
Disease 

BI  275  Human  Genetics 
BI  285  Embryology 
BI  345  Psychopharmacology 

(See  also  “Marine  Studies 
Consortium") 

tSummer  Sessions  only. 


Concentration  in 
Child  Study 

Coordinator:  Elizabeth  A.  Noonan 

The  Child  Study  Program  acquaints 
the  student  with  theories  of  child 
development,  curriculum  planning 
and  materials  for  the  pre-school  and 
elementary-age  child,  and  effective 
techniques  for  teaching  and  inter- 
acting with  children.  The  student 
can  gain  a general  understanding  of 
child  development  and  behavior, 
understand  the  criteria  for  develop- 
ing educational  programs  and  envi- 
ronments, and  learn  to  assess  child- 
related  programs. 

An  important  resource  for  students 
majoring  in  the  child  study  focus  is 
Pine  Manor’s  Child  Study  Center 
(see  “Child  Study  Center"). 

Course  of  study: 

ED  115  Working  with  'Young 
Children 

Any  four  of  the  following: 

ED  2 14  Infants  and  Toddlers 
ED  216  Curriculum  in  Preschool 
Education 

ED  220  The  Middle  Years  of 
Childhood 

ED  320  Theories  and  Approaches 
in  Childhood  Education 
ED  350  Policy  and  Program  Issues 
in  Daycare 

PY  1 10  Lifespan  Development 
PY  216  Child  Development 
PY'  305  Child  and  Society 
PY  307  Children’s  Language  and 
Thinking 

PY'  3 17  Childhood  Disabilities 
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Concentration  in  Drama 

Coordinator:  Robert  J.  Owczarek 

Through  a wide  range  of  courses, 
students  can  study  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  acting  and  performance, 
design  and  technical  production. 

They  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  literature  of  the  theatre. 

Students  participate  in  campus  pro- 
ductions and  workshops,  putting 
into  practice  what  they  have  learned 
in  the  classroom  and  acquiring  new 
skills.  Because  the  program  in 
Drama  at  Pine  Manor  is  a two-year 
program,  students  can  perform  in 
leading  roles  and  undertake  stage 
management  responsibilities  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  an  opportunity  often  reserved 
for  upper  level  students  at  four-year 
institutions. 

Course  of  study: 

Any  five  of  the  following  courses: 

DR  104  The  Essential  Theatre 
DR  1 11  Movement,  Mime,  and 
Improvisation 
DR  14 1 Play  Production 
DR  21 1 Acting  I 
DR  212  Acting  II 
DR  251  Theatre  for  Children 
DR  299  Directed  Study 

Concentration  in  English 

Coordinator:  Vera  Kreilkamp 

While  gaining  personal  enjoyment 
and  insights  from  great  works  of  lit- 
erature, the  student  concentrating 
in  English  also  learns  to  write  with 
precision  and  style,  to  read  carefully 
and  critically,  and  to  communicate 
effectively. 

Course  of  study: 

Freshman  year 

EN  1 10  The  Experience  of 
Literature 

A 200-level  literature  course 
Sophomore  year 

Two  200-level  writing  courses 

EN  20 1 Major  British  Writers  I 
or 

EN  202  Major  British  Writers  II 


Concentration  in  History 
and  Government 

Coordinator:  John  P.  Agnew,  Ph.D. 

History  and  Government  provides 
the  student  with  a broad  back- 
ground in  political,  social,  and 
cultural  events.  A wide  range  of 
courses  gives  the  student  a focus 
on  Western  civilization,  or  United 
States  history,  or  the  history  of 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  political 
ideas  of  modern  governments  and 
international  relations. 

Five  courses  in  history  and  political 
science  are  required;  three  in  history 
and  two  in  political  science  are  rec- 
ommended for  a good  balance. 

Course  of  study: 

Freshman  year 

1.  HI  111  U.S.  History  I 

and 

2.  HI  112  U.S.  History  II 

or 

HI  10 1 Western  Civilization  I 
and 

HI  102  Western  Civilization  II 
or 

HI  145  History  of  China 
and 

HI  146  History  of  Japan 

3.  PS  101  Introduction  to  Politics 

or 

PS  111  American  Government 
Sophomore  year 

4.  One  history  course  above  the 
introductory  level 

5.  One  political  science  course 
above  the  introductory  level: 

PS  131  International  Relations 

or 

PS  14 1 The  American  Legal  System 
or 

PS  211  American  Foreign  Policy, 
or 

PS  22  1 Comparative  Politics: 
Europe 
or 

PS  222  Comparative  Politics:  Asia 
or 

PS  23 1 Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Arms  Control 


Concentration  in 
Management 

Coordinator:  Laurie  S.  Pascal 

The  concentration  in  Management 
introduces  the  student  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  accounting,  computers, 
economics,  marketing,  and  man- 
agement, with  advanced  courses 
available  in  more  specialized  areas. 
This  wide  range  of  courses, 
enhanced  by  selected  electives  in 
related  or  complementary  areas 
(e.g.,  English,  languages,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology),  allows  the  student 
to  tailor  her  program  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs  and  career  goals. 

The  sequence  of  courses  for  the 
A.  A.  concentration  and  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  B.  A.  Management 
Program  are  essentially  the  same, 
giving  students  the  choice  of  prepar- 
ing for  further  study  in  manage- 
ment or  for  a job  after  earning  the 
A. A.  degree. 

Course  of  study: 

MN  101  Introduction  to 
Business 

MN  2 1 1 Principles  & Practices 
of  Management 

Any  three  of  the  following: 

AC  205  Accounting  I 
AC  206  Accounting  II 
EC  111  Economics  I: 

Microeconomics 
EC  1 12  Economics  II: 

Macroeconomics 
CS  150  Introduction  to  Com- 
puter Programming 
MK  221  Marketing  Principles 
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Concentration  in 
Psychology 

Coordinator:  Nancy  P.  White, 
PhD. 

The  Psychology  program  provides 
the  student  with  a broad  back- 
ground in  the  science  of  human 
behavior.  The  courses  deal  with  the 
social  and  psychological  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of 
individual  differences.  A two-track 
format  in  the  program  gives  stu- 
dents the  choice  of  preparing  either 
for  further  study  in  the  field  of  psy- 
chology or  a related  discipline,  or 
for  a job  after  earning  the  A.  A. 
degree. 

Course  of  study: 

Plan  1:  Further  study  after  two 
years. 

PY  101  Introduction  to 
Psychology 

Any  four  of  the  following: 

MA  120  Statistics 
PY  202  Principles  of  Research 
Design 

PY  206  Social  Psychology 
PY  2 16  Child  Development 
PY  248  Learning  Theories 
PY  264  The  Psychology  of 
Adolescence 

PY  311  Theories  of  Personality 
PY  315  Introduction  to 
Neuropsychology 
PY  320  Physiological  Psychology 
PY  328  Psychological  Testing 
PY  3.31  Abnormal  Psychology 
PY  338  Psychology  of  Perception 
PY  364  Adulthood  & Aging 

Plan  2:  For  a career  after  two  years. 


Concentration  in 
Visual  Arts 

Coordinator:  Warren  Maxfield 

The  Visual  Arts  Program  offers  stu- 
dents excellent  facilities  and  a wide 
range  of  courses.  The  Fine  Arts 
Wing  houses  sculpture,  drawing, 
painting,  and  design  studios,  and  a 
photography  laboratory  with  three 
individual  darkrooms  (one  for  color) 
and  a large  general-purpose  darkroom. 

The  resources  of  the  Boston  area 
provide  further  opportunity  for 
study  and  for  internships.  Museums 
in  the  greater  Boston  area  include 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Gardner  Museum,  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum,  the  Peabody  Museum, 
and  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art. 

Course  of  study: 

A student  may  concentrate  in  the 
Visual  Arts  two  year  program  by 
completing  four  VA  200  or  \A  300 
level  courses  in  addition  to  VA  100, 
Introduction  to  Visual  Arts. 

For  example: 

YA  100  Introduction  to  Visual 
Arts 

\A  210  Drawing  Fundamentals 
YA  220  Design  Fundamentals 
VA  230  Printmaking,  Basic 
Techniques 

VA  240  Basic  Photography 
or 

any  300-level  courses. 


A.S.  with  a 
Concentration  in 
Health  Sciences 

Coordinator:  Elizabeth  B.  Gardner, 
Ph.D 

The  two-year  concentration  in 
Health  Sciences  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  a strong  foundation  of 
learning  that  will  make  her  a good 
candidate  for  further  study  at  a col- 
lege or  in  a hospital  in  such  fields  as 
nursing,  respiratory  therapy,  radio- 
logical technology,  or  cytotechnol- 
ogy.  Generally  a year  to  a year-and- 
a-half  of  additional  study  is  required 
in  such  programs. 

Course  of  study: 

BI  101  Principles  of  Biology 
CH  102  General  Chemistry  I 
CH  103  General  Chemistry  II 

or 

Bl  205  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
BI  206  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
Two  Biology  electives 

One  elective  could  be  an  internship 
at  a cooperating  hospital.  This 
internship  can  not  substitute  for  the 
practicum  required  in  a hospital  cer- 
tification program,  but  it  is  a sensi- 
ble way  to  discover  what  work  in  the 
field  IS  like. 

Should  the  student  discover  that 
health  sciences  is  no  longer  appro- 
priate to  her  goals  and  interest,  the 
course  work  will  have  also  prepared 
her  to  enter  other  programs. 


PY  10 1 Introduction  to 
Psychology 

Any  two  of  the  following: 

PY  2 16  Child  Development 
PY  22  1 Counseling  and 
Interviewing 

PY  224  Group  Dynamics 
PY  264  The  Psychology  of 
Adolescence 

PY  311  Theories  of  Personality 
PY  3 17  Childhood  Disabilities 
PY  328  Psychological  Testing 
PY  33  1 Abnormal  Psychology 
PY  364  Adulthood  and  Aging 
SO  252  Crime  and  Delinquency 
SO  3 10  The  Family  in  Society 


Academic  Support  Services 


The  Academic  Dean 

The  Office  of  the  Academic  Dean 
is  the  administrative  center  for  the 
academic  life  of  the  College.  A stu- 
dent can  obtain  help  with  academic 
difficulties,  information  on  rules 
and  regulations,  summer  school, 
and  advice  on  any  academic  matter 
at  the  College. 


Academic  Advising 

Pine  Manor  offers  young  women 
more  than  330  courses  to  choose 
from  in  34  academic  areas.  In  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  students  receive  per- 
sonalized assistance  and  support 
through  a comprehensive  academic 
advising  program. 


Faculty  advisors  help  students  set 
goals  and  identify  the  options  and 
resources  available  at  Pine  Manor.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  student 
to  meet  with  her  academic  advisor 
to  review  her  academic  work,  and  to 
discuss  her  academic  plans. 

The  principal  function  of  the  aca- 
demic advisor  is  to  assist  the  student 
in  developing  and  attaining  her  edu- 
cational goals.  The  advisor  inter- 
prets College  policy  and  aids  in  the 
student's  educational  development. 
The  advisor  is  the  person  who  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  the  College  goals  are  achieved 
with  the  individual  student  and  is 
the  person  who  must  approve  all 
registration  forms. 

In  addition  to  faculty  advisors,  Pine 
Manor  has  a peer  advising  program 
through  which  students  help  fellow 
students  with  their  academic  choices 
and  decisions.  Peer  advisors  are 
carefully  selected  and  participate  in 
a thorough  training  program. 


Career  Planning 

The  Office  of  Career  Services  assists 
students  with  realistic  and  self- 
directed  career  development.  This 
includes  a comprehensive  approach 
to  self-assessment,  career  informa- 
tion, and  job  finding  techniques. 

Individual  counseling  and  testing 
sessions  help  students  assess  their 
skills,  interests  and  values.  Students 
can  obtain  career  information  by 
attending  group  sessions  that  focus 
on  specific  career  fields,  meeting 
with  alumnae  and  reading  publi- 
cations that  describe  different 
occupations. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  test  out 
their  career  plans  through  intern- 
ships and  summer  jobs.  The  practi- 
cal strategies  for  a job  search  are 
taught  in  group  and  individual 
sessions  covering  resume  writing, 
interviewing,  and  job-hunting 
techniques. 

A large  collection  of  employment 
resources  is  available  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  their  job  searches.  This  col- 
lection includes  current  information 
on  large  companies  such  as  the  For- 
tune 500  and  New  England's  150 
largest  employers  as  well  as  job 
listings  from  national  and  local 
organizations. 


Graduate  Programs 

Pine  Manor's  graduates  have 
achieved  success  in  their  chosen 
careers.  Others  have  enrolled  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools 
which  include  the  following: 
Boston  College 
Boston  University 
Georgetown  University 
Golden  Gate  University  (Law 
School) 

Harvard  University 
Illinois  State  University 
Indiana  University 
Lehigh  University 
Lesley  College 
Middlebury  College 
New  England  School  of  Law 
Old  Dominion  University 
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Regis  College  (MBA  Program) 
Sorbonne  (Paris) 

Suffolk  University  Law  School 
University  of  Hartford 
University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill  (Law  School) 

Western  Michigan  University 

Learning  Resource  Center  (LRC) 

The  Learning  Resource  Center  pro- 
vides academic  support.  Services 
include  tutoring,  workshops  and  a 
non-credit  reading  and  study  skills 
course. 

Tutoring  is  available  from  profes- 
sional staff  in  reading,  writing, 
mathematics,  study  skills,  and 
learning  issues.  Student  peer  tutors 
are  also  available  in  some  subject 
areas. 

Workshops  are  offered  on  a variety 
of  topics  including  time  manage- 
ment, study  strategies,  note-taking, 
test-taking,  and  writing  research 
papers. 

A non-credit  course  in  College 
Reading  and  Study  Skills  is  offered 
during  the  academic  year  and  the 
summer  sessions.  The  reading  por- 
tion of  the  course  includes  diagnos- 
tic testing  of  individual  reading 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  well  as 
methods  of  improving  vocabulary, 
literal  and  inferential  comprehen- 
sion and  critical  reading.  The  study 
skills  portion  includes  organization, 
time  management,  listening,  con- 
centration, memorization,  summa- 
rizing, and  test-taking. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  her  high  school 
record,  it  is  determined  that  a stu- 
dent needs  strengthening  of  reading 
and  basic  study  skills  in  preparation 
for  successful  college-level  work, 
the  Academic  Dean's  Office  will 
require  her  to  enroll  in  this  non- 
credit course. 


Computing  Facilities 

A growing  number  of  courses  and 
research  projects  at  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege make  use  of  microcomputers. 
These  computers  are  currently 
located  in  the  Library  and  in  the 
Dane  Science  Building.  The  sys- 
tem is  being  expanded  to  meet  the 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  com- 
puting as  an  integral  parr  of  the 
College  curriculum.  This  ranges 
from  using  computers  for  word  pro- 
cessing in  advanced  writing  courses 
in  English  to  the  option  of  a minor 
in  computer  studies.  A variety  of 
programming  languages  and  soft- 
ware applications  is  available  for 
general  use,  including  BASIC, 
COBOL,  LOGO  and  PASCAL. 

Annenberg  Library  and 
Communications  Center 

The  resources  of  the  Library  and 
Communications  Center  are  an 
extension  of  the  learning  process  at 
Pine  Manor  College.  Beginning  in 
their  freshman  year,  students  are 
instructed  in  the  basic  skills  of 
library  research.  The  Library  cur- 
rently contains  65,000  volumes, 
4,000  phonograph  recordings  and 
cassette  tapes,  and  a collection  of 
over  7,000  microform  volumes.  In 
addition,  the  Library  subscribes  to 
400  current  periodicals  including 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

Located  in  the  Annenberg  Library 
and  Communications  Center  are 
the  Library,  the  video  studio  and 
radio  station,  lecture  hall,  Hess 
Art  Gallery,  Learning  Resource 
Center,  Faculty  Development  Cen- 
ter, Computer  Center,  and  private 
conference  rooms  for  individual  and 
group  study.  The  Library  offers 
study  spaces  for  research,  brows- 
ing, quiet  conversation,  and  study. 
The  Library  is  open  98  hours  a 
week  when  classes  are  in  session, 
with  a 24-hour  study  room.  Hours 
for  the  Library  are  extended  during 
exam  periods.  The  Library  is  also 
open  during  the  Summer  Sessions 
from  9:00  a.  m.  ro  4:30  p.  m. 


The  Library  staff  of  fers  a strong  pro- 
gram in  bibliographic  instruction, 
including  reference  and  research 
seminars  and  term  paper  consulta- 
tions. An  excellent  collection  of 
reference  materials,  including 
abstracts  and  indexes,  helps  stu- 
dents with  their  projects.  Other 
resources  include  music  listening 
equipment,  typewriters,  photo- 
copiers and  microfilm  reader- 
printers. 
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Special  Programs 


Diversity  of  student  body  and  vari- 
ety of  academic  options  contribute 
significantly  to  a college’s  vitality 
and  relevance  in  a changing  world. 
Affiliations  with  other  institutions 
and  innovative  programs  enable 
Pine  Manor  to  enlarge  its  offerings 
and  broaden  its  perspective  without 
losing  its  special  advantages  as  a 
small,  cohesive  women’s  college. 

Internships 

Pine  Manor  College  recognizes  that 
there  should  be  fundamental  links 
between  a liberal  arts  education  and 
the  world  of  work.  The  Internship 
Program  is  founded  on  the  premise 
that  academic  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience using  this  knowledge  in  a 
work  environment  foster  the  devel- 
opment of  an  individual  prepared  to 
succeed  intellectually  and  practi- 
cally in  life  beyond  college.  A long 
association  with  many  organizations 
and  frequent  offers  of  permanent 
positions  to  our  students  are  some  of 
the  measures  of  the  success  of  this 
program.  Our  internships  provide 
women  with  the  information  crucial 
to  a wise  career  choice  and  the  expe- 
rience crucial  to  first  employment 
opportunities. 

Guidelines 

The  Internship  Program  is  open  to 
any  student  who  has  successfully 
completed  her  freshman  year.  Stu- 
dents are  limited  to  a total  of  three 
internships  during  their  four  years. 
This  includes  choices  of  full  semes- 
ter internships,  summer  internships 
and  January  internships. 

The  student  interested  in  a Pine 
Manor  Internship  consults  with  the 
Assistant  Dean  for  Internships  and 
the  faculty  member  whose  academic 
discipline  best  relates  to  the  desired 
work  experience.  The  three  discuss 
the  opportunities  available,  and  the 
student  then  investigates  an  intern- 
ship setting  to  create  an  appropriate 
project  with  her  work  supervisor 
there.  A learning  contract  is  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  the  student’s 
faculty  sponsor  and  the  agency 
supervisor. 


A student  who  has  completed  one 
internship  can  develop  a second 
internship  at  the  same  site  only  if 
the  second  internship  varies  signifi- 
cantly from  the  first  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Assistant  Dean  for 
Internships,  the  faculty  sponsor, 
and  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee. 

Semester  Internships 

The  295-level  internship  for  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  is  an  introductory 
experience  (8-12  hours/week)  in  a 
field  a student  wishes  to  explore. 

The  495-level  internship  for  seniors 
only,  is  a more  in-depth  experience 
(16  hours/ week)  related  to  the  stu- 
dent’s major  and  may  have  pre-req- 
uisites. Each  level  requires  both  on- 
campus  academic  meetings  and 
assignments  with  a faculty  sponsor 
and  worksite  responsibilities.  Stu- 
dents intern  for  a minimum  of  12 
weeks,  receiving  a grade  and  four 
(4)  credits  for  these  full  semester 
internships. 

Arrangements  for  these  internships 
must  be  initiated  during  the  pre- 
vious semester.  An  approved  con- 
tract must  be  filed  with  the  Office 
of  Internships  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious semester. 

Summer  Internships 

By  special  request  students  may 
arrange  for  full-credit  internships 
during  the  summer.  These  intern- 
ships are  taken  on  a credit/no  credit 
basis.  The  student  must  complete  a 
written  proposal  no  later  than  the 
first  of  April.  To  meet  this  deadline, 
the  student  should  contact  the 
Internships  Office  during  the 
month  of  February.  She  must  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Dean 
for  Internships,  the  faculty  sponsor, 
and  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee. The  fee  for  summer  intern- 
ships is  equivalent  to  the  fee  for  the 
other  summer  session  courses. 


December/January  Internships 

Students  are  eligible  for  a two- 
credit  internship  during  the  break 
between  the  fall  and  the  spring 
semester  on  a credit/no  credit  basis. 
The  student  must  complete  a writ- 
ten proposal  no  later  than  the  first 
of  December.  To  meet  this  deadline, 
the  student  should  contact  the 
Internships  Office  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  proposal  needs  the 
approval  of  rhe  Assistant  Dean  for 
Internships,  the  faculty  sponsor, 
and  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee. 

Credit 

An  internship  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  a full  academic  course 
carrying  a value  of  four  semester 
hours.  Internships  taken  during  the 
fall  and  spring  semesters  meet  the 
same  guidelines  for  a letter  grade  or 
a credit/no  credit  option  as  all  other 
courses.  Summer  and  January 
internships  must  be  taken  on  a 
credit/no  credit  basis.  An  internship 
may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  group 
requirements.  The  fee  for  an  intern- 
ship taken  as  a semester  overload  is 
the  same  as  for  any  other  full  course 
overload . 

Internship  Sites 

Internships  are  available  in  many 
areas  each  year.  The  following  are 
just  some  of  the  internships  in 
which  students  have  participated  in 
the  past.  Not  every  internship  listed 
will  necessarily  be  available  each 
year. 

Arts  Management 

Copley  Society  of  Boston 
Francesca  Anderson  Gallery 
Gore  Place  Society 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 
Society  of  Arts  & Crafts 

Advertising/Public 

Relations 

Boston  University  Celebrity  Series 
Ingalls  Advertising  Agency 
WGBH-TV 

Massachusetts  Cultural  Alliance 
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Communications 

Action  for  Children's  Television 
Colonial  Cable  Vision/KBLE-3 
Times  Cable  Vision 
WCVB-TV 
Radio  stations: 

WRKO/WROR , WHTT,  WBZ 

Day  Care 

Brookline  Infant/Toddler  Center 
Little  People’s  School 
Pine  Manor  College  Child  Study 
Center 

Design  & Graphic  Arts 

The  Arnold  Arboretum 
Brush  Fire  Graphics 
Jordan  Marsh 
Leonard  Silver,  Inc. 
Neiman-Marcus 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Education  & Special  Education 

Brookline  Schools 
Cambridge  Schools 
Children's  Museum 
League  School 
New  England  Aquarium 


Finance 

Bank  of  New  England 
E.F.  Hutton 
Fidelity  Brokerage 
Merrill  Lynch 
Shawmut  Bank 

Shearson  Lehman/ American  Express 

Health  Care  & Medicine 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 
Brigham  & Women's  Hospital 
Children’s  Hospital 
New  England  Medical  Center 
The  Recuperative  Center 

Hotels 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel 
Marriott  Hotel 
Park  Plaza  Hotel 

Language  Skills 

Consulate  General  of  France 
French  Library  of  Boston,  Inc. 
Shawmut  Bank  ot  Boston  — 
International  Div. 

Pronuptia  Bridals,  Inc.  — 

French  Bridal  Shop 
Mass.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  — Division  of 
Tourism 


Law  Government  Politics 

Brookline  District  Attorney’s  Office 
Governor’s  Press  Office 
Mass.  State  Senate  Offices 
Mass.  State  Representative  Offices 
World  Affairs  Council 

Management  Marketing 

Julian  Studley  — Real  Estate 
Polaroid  Corporation 
Research  Communications,  Ltd. 
Savin  Corporation 
Scandinavian  Design 
Stop  and  Shop  Companies 
Wang  Laboratories 

Psychology 

Family  Support  Project  of 
Cambridge  & Somerville 
Hospice  Care,  Inc. 

Mass.  Mental  Health  Association 
Mystic  Valley  Adolescent  Treatment 
Center 


Publishing 

Art  New  England  Magazine 
Boston  Computer  User 
Citizen  Group  Publications 
Houghton-Miff  lin  Publishing  Co. 
New  Age  Journal 

Research  (Biological  & Psychological) 

Beth  Israel  Hospital 
Children's  Hospital 
Harvard  Medical  School 
Mass.  General  Hospital 
Sidney/Dana  Farber  Cancer 
Institute 

Retail 

Bloomingdale’s 

Filene’s 

Neiman-Marcus 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

Social  Services 

Billerica  House  of  Correction 
Mass.  Association  for  the  Blind 
Southwest  Boston  Senior  Services 
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Cross-Registration 
with  Babson  College 
and  Boston  College 

Students  at  Pine  Manor  may  cross- 
register with  nearby  Boston  College 
and  Babson  College. 

Through  this  program,  students  can 
take  courses  not  offered  by  Pine 
Manor  at  either  Babson  or  Boston 
College  and  receive  full  credit 
toward  their  Pine  Manor  degree. 

The  College  provides  transportation 
at  a nominal  lee  for  courses  with  a 
minimum  enrollment  of  four  Pine 
Manor  students.  Otherwise,  stu- 
dents arrange  their  own  transporta- 
tion. Students  from  Babson  and 
Boston  College  may,  in  turn,  cross- 
register for  Pine  Manor  courses.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  stimula- 
tion of  other  courses  and  campuses, 
cross-registration  encourages  Pine 
Manor  students  to  meet  men  and 
women  from  other  colleges. 

Courses  taken  through  cross-regis- 
tration at  Babson  or  Boston  College 
are  applied  toward  the  Pine  Manor 
College  degree  and  grades  are 
counted  as  part  of  the  cumulative 
GPA.  Three-credit  courses  taken 
at  Boston  College  through  cross- 
registration do  not  result  in  a 
credit  deficiency. 

Cross-registration  is  limited  to  one 
course  per  semester  beginning  with 
a student's  second  semester  at  Pine 
Manor  College.  Students  on  aca- 
demic probation  may  not  cross- 
register. 

Information  about  cross-registra- 
tion, course  offerings  and  approval 
forms  is  available  in  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Marine  Studies  Consortium 

Pine  Manor  students  are  eligible  to 
apply  to  take  courses  offered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Marine  Studies 
Consortium,  a group  of  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  interested  in  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  the  study 
of  the  world  of  water  and  the  sea. 
Classes  are  held  once  a week,  either 


in  the  Sea-Grant  Building  at  M.I.T. 
or  at  the  New  England  Aquarium, 
both  easily  accessible  via  public 
transportation.  The  Pine  Manor  stu- 
dent may  also  use  the  Sea  Grant’s 
marine  reference  center  and  pursue 
various  related  projects  through 
field  trips  and  research.  A Consor- 
tium fee  is  expected  of  Pine  Manor 
students  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  1986-87,  the  Consortium 
will  offer  three  courses,  each  of 
them  carrying  full  credit,  as  a 
Directed  Studies  299,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a Pine  Manor  faculty 
member.  Interested  students  should 
see  either  Michele  Talbot  or  Burn- 
ham Carter,  Ph.D.  for  further 
details. 

"Water:  Planning  for  the  Future'1 

This  course  is  an  interdisciplinary 
examination  of  our  most  precious 
resource.  Water  has  shaped  our  bod- 
ies, our  planet,  our  culture.  How 
we  manage  it  will  shape  our  future. 
Because  of  increasing  demand, 
waste  and  pollution,  we  are  deplet- 
ing and  risk  destroying  the  limited 
supply  of  usable  fresh  water.  This 
course  will  look  at  water  through 
scientific,  historical  and  cultural 
viewpoints,  and  survey  contempo- 
rary water  problems  in  all  their 
dimensions  — political,  economic 
and  technological.  Fall. 

"Into  the  Ocean  World: 

Marine  Studies  Seminar11 

This  is  a comprehensive  interdisci- 
plinary marine  studies  course.  The 
sea’s  complexity  and  the  far-reach- 
ing consequences  of  our  interactions 
with  it  demand  an  awareness  of  the 
many  facets  of  marine  study.  The 
teaching  team  is  composed  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  sciences,  social  sci- 
ences, humanities  and  arts,  each 
with  an  interest  in  marine  issues 
and  each  with  a commitment  to 
bridging  the  gaps  between  disci- 
plines and  between  abstractions 
and  reality.  Spring. 


"Marine  Mammals: 

Biology  and  Conservation" 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiar- 
ize students  with  the  biology  and 
natural  history  of  marine  mammals, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  whales, 
dolphins  and  seals  of  the  western 
North  Atlantic.  Topics  include  evo- 
lution, anatomy,  behavior,  field 
identification,  the  history  of  whal- 
ing, and  contemporary  conservation 
issues.  "Hands-on"  activities 
include  laboratory  work  and  marine 
mammal  surveys  on  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Spring. 

Wentworth  Institute  of 
Technology 

Students  at  Pine  Manor  may  enroll 
in  a reciprocal  program  with  the 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology’s 
undergraduate  program  designed 
for  the  student  in  architecture  or 
interior  design.  Pine  Manor  College 
offers  Art  History  courses  on  the 
Wentworth  campus  (across  from  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston)  in 
exchange  for  courses  on  the  Theory 
and  History  of  Architecture  and 
Furniture  Design  and  Construction. 

WI  929 

Theory  of  Architecture 

Investigation  of  issues  and  trends 
in  20th  century  architecture;  critical 
discussion  of  recent  developments 
in  architectural  practice  and  theory; 
the  impact  of  technology  and  indus- 
trialization; review  of  American 
contributions  from  H.H.  Richard- 
son to  the  present;  studies  in  depth 
of  selected  buildings  and  projects 
from  the  Boston  area.  Fall.  Terry 
Moor. 

Spring  course  selections  may  include 
the  following: 


WI 

1 1474 

Management  and  Mar- 
keting Techniques  for 
Interior  Design 

WI 

1 193  1 

History  of  Architecture 

II 

WI 

11935 

Furniture  Design  and 
Construction 

WI 

11953 

Introduction  to  Com- 

puter Aided  Design 
(for  Interiors) 
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Washington,  D.C.  Semester 

Pine  Manor  College,  together  with 
70  other  colleges  and  universities, 
participates  in  the  Washington 
Semester  Program  for  juniors  at  The 
American  University.  This  program 
offers  intensive  experience  through 
course  work,  seminars,  research 
projects  and  internships  with  com- 
mittees, agencies  and  interest 
groups  in  Washington,  D.C.  Stu- 
dents concentrate  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Foreign  Policy, 
Journalism,  Economic  Policy,  Jus- 
tice, Arts  and  Humanities,  Ameri- 
can Studies,  and  American  National 
Government  and  Politics.  Interested 
students  should  consult  with  our 
institutional  representative  before 
preparing  their  applications.  All 
applications  to  the  program  must  be 
submitted  to  the  American  Studies 
program  of  the  College  and  receive 
the  approval  of  the  campus 
representative. 

Study  Abroad 

Pine  Manor  College  has  long  appre- 
ciated the  challenge  and  potential  of 
foreign  study  and  sponsors  several 
programs  abroad.  The  Associate 
Academic  Dean  has  information 
regarding  other  approved  study 
abroad  programs.  Courses  taken 
for  credit  in  such  programs  must 
be  approved  in  advance. 

Pine  Manor  in  England 

Candidates  for  the  English  B.  A. 
may  spend  a junior  semester  (or 
year)  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tak- 
ing approved  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salford  or  at  the  University  of 
Essex.  For  information,  contact 
Burnham  Carter,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 


Pine  Manor  in  Spain 

Through  affiliation  with  Trinity 
Christian  College  of  Illinois,  Pine 
Manor  offers  a semester  program  in 
Seville,  Spain.  This  program  offers 
the  equivalent  of  4 semesters  (two 
years)  of  college  level  instruction 
in  Spanish  for  beginners  in  the 
four  month  period  of  study  abroad. 
Advanced  students  may  take  courses 
at  the  University  of  Seville,  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Semester  in 
Spain  program,  upon  completing 
a qualifying  written  examination. 
All  course  credit  is  issued  by  Trinity 
Christian  College  and  accepted  by 
Pine  Manor  College.  For  informa- 
tion on  this  program,  students 
should  consult  with  Franca 
Merlonghi. 

Pine  Manor  in  Canada 

Students  interested  in  French  as 
well  as  Canadian  studies  (including 
history,  government,  or  business) 
may  participate  in  a junior  year 
exchange  program  with  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  Canada.  Pine 
Manor  is  one  of  33  New  England 
colleges  participating  in  this 
exchange  with  10  Quebec  universi- 
ties. For  information,  see  Mary 
Gegerias,  Ph.D. 

Pine  Manor  in  Italy,  Ireland,  and  England 

Study  tours  in  Italy,  Ireland,  and 
England  are  offered  through  the 
Summer  Sessions.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  contact  Rodman 
Henry,  Ph  D.,  for  Italy  and 
England;  and  Vera  Kreilkamp 
for  Ireland. 

Art  History  in  France  (Paris) 

Art  History  majors  may  study 
approved  courses  at  various  insti- 
tutes in  Paris  through  the  Con- 
sortium of  Colleges  Abroad  (see 
description  below).  These  courses 
allow  the  student  with  little  pro- 
ficiency in  French  to  study  Art 
History  in  English  Interested 
candidates  should  consult  with 
Rodman  Henry,  Ph.D. 


Consortium  of  Colleges  Abroad  (Paris) 

Students  may  spend  a semester  or 
year  studying  in  Paris,  through  the 
Consortium  of  Colleges  Abroad. 

The  program  is  available  to  quali- 
fied Pine  Manor  sophomores  for  one 
semester,  to  |uniors  for  the  full  year 
and  also  to  students  from  other  col- 
leges. Courses  include  literature, 
political  science,  history,  art  history 
and  management.  Living  with 
selected  French  families,  students 
gain  familiarity  with  the 
language,  culture  and  daily  life  of 
France.  All  Consortium  students  are 
required  to  take  a placement  exam 
before  the  orientation  program  in 
Tours.  Those  going  to  Paris  in  their 
sophomore  year  return  to  the  Col- 
lege at  the  start  of  second  semester. 
They  receive  full  academic  credit  for 
their  work.  Students  participating 
in  the  third-year  program  also 
receive  full  credit  and  may  return  to 
the  United  States  as  seniors  to  com- 
plete their  B.A.  degree  at  Pine 
Manor  or  their  sponsoring  college. 
Generally,  students  earning  a Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  in  French  at  Pine 
Manor  participate  in  the  junior  year 
program  in  France. 

In  order  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
students  abroad,  administration  in 
Paris  includes  an  on-site  Directrice, 
Madame  Lynn  Marsden,  who  serves 
the  program  for  the  full  year.  In 
addition  to  planning  the  academic 
program  she  arranges  appropriate 
internships  which  have  included 
Christian  Dior,  Vogue,  and  Galeries 
Lafayette. 

For  information  contact  Mary 
Gegerias,  Ph.D. 
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Directed  Study 

The  Directed  Study  program  allows 
students  to  explore  topics  in  which 
Pine  Manor  does  not  offer  courses, 
but  in  which  faculty  expertise  exists 
to  provide  adequate  guidance  or  to 
extend  the  learning  begun  in  a 
course.  Directed  studies  are  avail- 
able to  qualified  students  after  the 
first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

A student  interested  in  a directed 
study  should  present  a detailed  writ- 
ten proposal  to  the  faculty  member 
in  the  area  to  be  explored.  A copy  of 
the  project  as  approved  by  the 
instructor  is  then  filed  with  the 
Registrar  no  later  than  the  last  day 
of  classes  of  the  previous  semester. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  this  pro- 
posal is  used  as  the  basis  for  award- 
ing full  course  credit. 

Teacher  Certification 
Program 

The  Teacher  Certification  Program 
permits  students  to  be  certified  to 
teach  at  the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion (grades  K-3)  level  and  at  the 
Elementary  Education  (grades  1-6) 
level  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  with  reciprocal  agreements. 
This  program  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  Psychology  major, 
(see  ”B.  A.  in  Psychology”  for  a 
complete  description  of  the  pro- 
gram.) State  approval  of  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  is  pending. 


Model  United  Nations 

Every  April,  Pine  Manor  sends  a 
delegation  representing  a particular 
country  to  the  National  Model 
United  Nations  conference  in  New 
York  City.  Each  student  selected  to 
participate  researches  issues  to  be 
discussed  in  a committee  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  or  another 
organ  of  the  U.N.,  such  as  the 
U.N.  Environmental  Program  or 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development.  At  the  conference, 
students  from  Pine  Manor  College 
and  approximately  150  other  col- 
leges play  roles  of  U.N.  delegates 
and  simulate  the  diplomatic  process 
within  the  U.N.  framework.  Stu- 
dents can  receive  credit  for  partici- 
pation in  the  Model  U.N.  in  one  of 
two  ways:  by  enrolling  in  PS  310 
and  participating  in  the  Model 
U.N.  to  fulfill  the  course’s  research 
requirement;  by  participating  in  the 
Model  U.N.  in  conjunction  with  a 
Directed  Study.  Model  U.N.  partic- 
ipation may  also  be  a noncredit 
activity. 

Although  Pine  Manor  pays  delega- 
tion fees  and  hotel  expenses  of 
Model  U.N.  participants,  students 
are  expected  to  pay  for  their  own 
meals  and  travel  to  and  from  New 
York. 


Boston:  the  Learning 
Experience 

Many  courses  at  the  College  use 
Boston  as  a learning  resource.  Art 
History  courses  require  visits  to 
museums  and  art  collections  and 
architectural  tours.  Other  courses, 
with  a particular  interest  in  Boston 
and  its  environs,  include  AM  258 
American  Popular  Culture,  EN  220 
New  England  Literature:  A Sense  of 
Place,  EN  228  Theatre  in  Boston, 
HI  206  Massachusetts:  Colony  to 
Clipper  Ships,  MU  121  Music  in 
Live  Performance,  and  several  other 
English  and  music  courses. 


The  Child  Study  Center 

One  of  the  liveliest  classrooms  at  the 
College  is  the  Child  Study  Center, 
an  on-campus  nursery  school  which 
allows  the  Pine  Manor  student  to 
observe  various  aspects  of  child 
development  and  to  gain  practical 
work  experience.  The  Child  Study 
Center  is  licensed  by  the  Town  of 
Brookline  and  the  Massachusetts 
Office  for  Children. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  five  attend  the  Center  for  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sessions.  The 
Center  is  staffed  by  qualified  pre- 
school teachers  who  work  with  the 
Pine  Manor  students  and  interns 
participating  in  the  program.  The 
Center’s  Director  and  other  teachers 
often  serve  as  faculty  teaching  credit 
courses  in  Education. 

Enriching  for  the  children  who 
attend,  the  Child  Study  Center  is 
an  invaluable  resource  for  the  Pine 
Manor  student.  It  is  a laboratory 
where  academic  theory  may  be 
applied  and  tested  in  the  real  world. 

The  student  considering  a career  in 
early  childhood  education  can  expe- 
rience the  challenges  and  rewards  of 
actually  teaching  pre-schoolers;  the 
young  woman  wishing  to  explore 
clinical  psychology  may  design  and 
carry  out  her  own  research  or  field 
project. 
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Boston  Institute  for  the 
Development  of  Infants 
and  Parents  (BIDIP) 

The  Boston  Institute  for  the  Devel- 
opment oflnfants  and  Parents 
(BIDIP),  a multi-disciplinary 
professional  organization  for  the 
study  of  the  interaction  of  the  psy- 
chological, biological,  social  and 
cognitive  systems  within  the  infant- 
parent  relationship,  is  affiliated 
with  Pine  Manor  College. 

The  organization  membership  is 
composed  of  physicians,  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  social  workers, 
nurses  and  others  who  work  with 
infants  and  their  families.  Through 
the  affiliation,  Pine  Manor  sponsors 
the  BIDIP  Annual  Meeting  each 
November  on  the  college  campus, 
together  with  a series  of  workshops 
and  non-credit  courses. 

Pine  Manor  students  majoring  in 
Psychology  or  Bio-psychology, 
together  with  college  faculty, 
are  eligible  to  attend  these  events 
upon  consultation  with  Nancy  P. 
White,  Ph.D. 

English  as  a Second  Language 
(ESL) 

The  program  in  English  as  a Second 
Language  is  designed  for  women 
whose  native  language  is  not 
English.  All  international  students 
must  submit  evidence  of  their 
English  ability.  This  may  be  done 
by  submission  ol  a Test  of  English  as 
a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  score 
that  exceeds  450,  or  an  equivalent 
score  on  the  Michigan  Test  of 
English  as  a Foreign  Language 
taken  at  Pine  Manor  College. 


LJpon  arrival,  all  international  stu- 
dents are  given  a placement  test. 
Students  whose  scores  indicate  pro- 
ficiency below  the  TOEFL  450  level 
will  be  placed  in  noncredit  English 
classes  in  the  Pine  Manor  Language 
Institute.  Students  with  scores  over 
450  will  be  placed  in  either  the 
Intensive  Intermediate  course  (ES 
150)  or  in  one  or  both  of  the  two 
courses  at  the  advanced  level: 
Advanced  Reading  (ES  210)  and 
Advanced  Writing  (ES  220). 

Intermediate  ESL 

In  addition  to  studying  English, 
students  placed  in  the  intermediate 
course  may  enroll  in  one  academic 
course  from  the  regular  Pine  Manor 
curriculum.  The  ESL  student  placed 
in  Intermediate  ESL  is  cautioned 
that  it  may  take  her  longer  than  the 
standard  number  of  semesters  to 
complete  a degree. 

Advanced  ESL 

Students  placed  in  Advanced  ESL 
may  take  two  academic  courses  in 
addition  to  their  English  study. 

Students  who  complete  Advanced 
Writing  (ES  220)  with  a grade  of 
“C”  or  better  proceed  to  the  regular 
program  in  Freshman  Composition 
(EC).  International  students  must 
complete  the  FC  program  in  order 
to  obtain  a Pine  Manor  degree. 


Pine  Manor  Language  Institute 
(PMLI) 

The  Pine  Manor  Language  Institute 
provides  intensive  English  language 
instruction  to  international  students 
whose  proficiency  is  below  that  of 
TOEFL  450.  The  Language  Insti- 
tute is  open  to  all  international 
women  who  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  is  not  restricted  to  Pine 
Manor  College  applicants.  Students 
enrolled  in  the  Language  Institute 
live  in  a dormitory  on  campus  and 
are  encouraged  to  participate 
actively  in  all  College  activities. 

Institute  programs  begin  in  Janu- 
ary, March,  July  and  September. 
Classes  are  held  five  days  a week  for 
a minimum  of  20  hours.  The  Mich- 
igan Test  of  English  Language  Pro- 
ficiency is  administered  frequently 
to  students  in  the  program.  Stu- 
dents who  achieve  a score  equivalent 
to  that  of  TOEFL  450  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  a Pine  Manor  semes- 
ter, and  who  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Office  of  Admissions  at  Pine 
Manor  College,  are  eligible  to  enroll 
in  academic  courses. 
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Continuing  Education  through 
Open  College 


The  Open  College  program  of 
continuing  education  provides 
adult  women  with  an  opportunity 
to  begin  or  continue  their  college 
studies  or  to  complete  a second 
bachelor’s  degree  on  a part-time 
basis.  Courses  are  chosen  from  the 
regular  curriculum  and  Open  College 
women  attend  classes  with  full-time 
students.  The  result  is  a mixed-age 
classroom  in  which  older  and 
younger  women  benefit  through 
shared  experiences.  In  addition,  the 
full  spectrum  of  college  support  ser- 
vices is  available  to  the  Open  Col- 
lege student. 

Open  College  Admission 

Students  are  admitted  to  Open  Col- 
lege regardless  of  previous  academic 
experience,  but  they  must  be  at 
least  23  years  old.  Pine  Manor  stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  the  Open 
College  must  have  had  an  interrup- 
tion in  their  education  of  at  least 
two  years. 

Application  is  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  Open  College,  who  advises 
new  students  in  an  appropriate 
course  of  study.  Open  College 
women  must  complete  at  least  two 
courses  at  Pine  Manor  with  a grade 
of  "C”  or  better  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  B.  A.,  A.  A.  or  A.S. 
degree.  Upon  entering  a degree 
program,  an  Open  College  student 
is  assigned  a faculty  advisor. 

Registration 

Open  College  students  may  choose 
from  the  full  range  of  330  courses 
offered  in  34  academic  areas.  In 
order  to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  students  receive  per- 
sonalized assistance  and  support 
through  a comprehensive  academic 
advising  program.  The  Open  Col- 
lege Director  and  faculty  advisors 
help  students  set  goals  and  identify 
the  options  and  resources  available 
at  Pine  Manor. 


Open  College  students  may  register 
for  courses  by  mail  or  in  person  for 
each  semester,  choosing  courses 
from  the  Pine  Manor  curriculum. 
Degree  candidates  are  assured 
admission  to  any  course  required  for 
the  major.  Registration  has  been 
completed  only  when  ( 1)  completed 
registration  forms  have  been  turned 
in  and  (2)  tuition  and  fees  have  been 
paid.  Registration  materials  are 
available  in  the  Open  College  office. 

Because  Open  College  students  pay 
a reduced  tuition  rate  for  part-time 
study,  they  are  expected  to  take  no 
more  than  six  courses  in  an  aca- 
demic year,  with  a maximum  of 
three  (3)  courses  to  be  taken  in  any 
single  semester,  not  including  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Transfer  Credit 

Open  College  students  entering 
with  previous  college  credits  may 
apply  up  to  32  semester  hours  of 
credit  towards  the  A.  A.  or  A.S. 
degree  or  up  to  96  semester  hours 
towards  the  B.A.  degree. 

An  official  transcript  and  course 
descriptions  from  the  originating 
institution  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  for  evaluation  and 
approval.  Transfer  credit  is  awarded 
only  for  courses  in  which  a grade 
of  “C”  or  better  has  been  earned. 

(“C  — ” is  not  a transferable  grade.) 
Courses  which  transfer  are  given  no 
more  (and  in  some  instances  less) 
than  the  number  of  credits  awarded 
at  the  originating  institution. 


College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP) 

CLEP  offers  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  college  credit  by  exami- 
nation. Pine  Manor  College  students 
must  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Associate  Academic  Dean  before 
registering  for  CLEP.  Prior  to  the 
official  granting  of  credit  a student 
must  have  successfully  completed 
three  courses  ( 12  credits)  at  Pine 
Manor  College  with  a grade  of 
"C”  or  better  (see  “Advanced 
Placement.’’) 


Credit  for  Prior  Learning 

Pine  Manor  College  grants  up  to  24 
semester  hours  of  credit  for  prior 
learning/life  experience  under  the 
following  guidelines: 

Available  only  to  Open  College  stu- 
dents who  are  enrolled  in  a B.A. 
program . 

A request  for  credit  must  be  made 
to  the  Academic  Standards  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  the  student  is 
accepted  into  a B.A.  program. 

The  student  works  with  a faculty 
mentor  in  an  appropriate  discipline 
to  develop  a portfolio  which  pre- 
sents all  the  necessary  material  for 
determining  eligibility  for  credit. 

Credit  can  be  requested  only  for 
work  which  can  be  considered 
equivalent  to  college  level  courses. 

The  final  portfolio  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Academic  Standards 
Committee  for  review  and  for  the 
awarding  of  credit. 

A one-time  fee  is  charged  regardless 
of  the  number  of  credits  awarded  for 
prior  learning. 
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Internships 

To  be  eligible  for  an  Internship,  an 
Open  College  student  must  be  a 
degree  candidate  and  have  success- 
fully completed  two  courses  at  Pine 
Manor. 

Non-Credit  Courses 

The  Open  College  also  offers 
a series  of  non-credit  courses  in 
areas  such  as  personal  growth, 
career  development,  literature  and 
the  arts.  These  courses  are  open  to 
all  students.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Director  of  the  Open  College. 

Degree  Requirements 

Degree  requirements  for  Open  Col- 
lege students  are  the  same  as  those 
for  all  Pine  Manor  degree  candi- 
dates. Please  refer  to  the  section 
“Academic  Regulations”  in  this 
catalog. 

Tuition  and  Financial  Aid 

Fees  for  1986-87  are: 

$550.  for  a 4 or  5-credit  course 
$275.  to  audit  a course 

Complete  payment  for  course  work 
is  due  no  later  than  the  first  day  of 
class.  A student  wishing  to  audit  a 
course  must  receive  permission  from 
the  instructor.  Financial  aid  is  avail- 
able for  degree  candidates.  All  eligi- 
ble students  are  urged  to  apply  for  a 
Pell  Grant  for  half-time  study  (see 
“Financial  Aid.”) 

Refund  Policy 

Tuition  refunds  will  be  granted 
only  after  a course  withdrawal  form 
has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar. 
Absence  from  class  does  not  con- 
stitute a withdrawal.  Students  offi- 
cially withdrawn  by  the  fourth  week 
of  classes  will  receive  a full  refund. 
There  will  be  no  refunds  after  the 
fourth  week  of  classes. 


Honors 

Open  College  students  are  eligible 
for  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  Honors 
if  they  have  completed  a minimum 
of  64  semester  hours  at  Pine  Manor 
College  (see  "Honors  and  Awards.”) 
Special  awards  are  presented  to 
those  three  Open  College  students 
taking  a minimum  of  two  courses 
and  earning  the  highest  GPAs  in  any 
semester.  Tuition  reduction  awards 
of  $ 100.00  to  each  student  will  be 
applied  to  the  following  semester’s 
fees. 


Academic  Regulations 


Degree  and  program  requirements 
may  be  revised  by  vote  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Students  are  responsible,  how- 
ever, for  being  familiar  with,  and 
following,  the  requirements  stated 
in  the  Pine  Manor  College  catalog  of 
their  year  of  entry.  Students  who  are 
readmitted  to  the  College  following 
an  absence  of  more  than  one  calen- 
dar year  must  follow  the  require- 
ments of  the  catalog  of  the  year  of 
re-entry.  A student  may  not  be 
excused  from  requirements  con- 
tained herein  because  she  has  not 
read  the  catalog.  Students  with 
unusual  circumstances  may  appeal 
to  the  Office  of  the  Academic  Dean. 

Academic  Ethics 

Members  of  an  academic  commu- 
nity have  a responsibility  to  present 
work  which  is  truly  their  own. 
Cheating,  whether  in  examinations 
or  by  plagiarizing  the  work  of 
others,  is  a serious  offense  which 
undermines  the  spirit  of  truth  in 
all  areas  of  college  life. 

As  members  of  the  Pine  Manor 
College  community,  students  are 
expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  College's  ethics  code. 

Proper  documentation  is  discussed 
in  FC  100-102.  A full  description  of 
the  ethics  code  and  judicial  proce- 
dure is  available  from  the  Office  of 
the  Academic  Dean,  the  Registrar, 
the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students, 
and  the  Library. 


Academic  Probation 

Freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
placed  on  academic  probation  if 
they  achieve  a semester  Grade  Point 
Average  below  1.80.  Juniors  and 
seniors  are  on  probation  if  their 
semester  average  is  below  2.00.  Stu- 
dents on  probation  may  not  enroll  in 
more  than  four  courses,  cross-regis- 
ter, take  a course  for  CR/NCR, 
undertake  a Directed  Study  or  play 
a varsity  sport.  The  Academic  Dean 
notifies  students  in  writing  when 
probation  is  imposed,  stating  the 
terms  of  probation  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  probation  will  be 
removed  or  under  which  the  student 
will  be  academically  suspended. 

Academic  records  of  students  on 
probation  are  reviewed  at  the  end 
of  each  semester  by  the  Office  of 
the  Academic  Dean.  Probation  is 
removed  when  the  semester  GPA  is 
satisfactory.  Grades  earned  at  Pine 
Manor  College's  Summer  Sessions 
affect  a student’s  cumulative  GPA, 
but  do  not  remove  her  from  aca- 
demic probation.  Attendance  in 
another  college’s  summer  session 
does  not  affect  a student’s  GPA  here 
or  remove  her  from  probation. 

The  Academic  Dean  reserves  the 
right  to  inform  parents  that  their 
daughters  may  be  on  academic  pro- 
bation and  that  they  have  received 
mid-term  warnings. 


Academic  Suspension  and 
Dismissal 

A student  on  Academic  Probation 
is  eligible  for  Academic  Suspension 
if  the  semester  GPA  is  below  the 
required  minimum  for  a second 
consecutive  semester  (1.80  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores;  2.00 
for  junior  and  seniors. ) A student 
who  is  academically  suspended 
may  not  enroll  for  the  following 
semester  (fall  or  spring). 

After  this  required  leave  of  absence, 
the  academically  suspended  student 
may  return  to  Pine  Manor.  How- 
ever, the  student  must  achieve  a sat- 
isfactory GPA  in  the  semester  that 
follows  her  return  or  face  Academic 
Dismissal.  Academic  Dismissal  is 
automatic  and  there  is  no  appeal. 


Adding  and  Dropping  Courses 

A student  may  add  or  drop  a course 
during  the  designated  Add/Drop 
period  at  the  beginning  of  a semes- 
ter by  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
course  instructor,  and  the  academic 
advisor  and  by  submitting  the  form 
to  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Students 
are  not  allowed  to  add  courses  after 
the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  period. 

Auditing  Courses 

All  full-time  degree  candidates  may 
audit  courses  without  fee,  subject  to 
the  instructors’  approval.  Part-time 
students  must  pay  an  audit  fee  (see 
“Fees  and  Expenses”).  Course  audits 
do  not  receive  credit  or  affect  the 
GPA,  but  are  recorded  on  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  student. 

Change  of  Grade 

A student  may  appeal  a grade  in  a 
course.  The  instructor  or  the  stu- 
dent may  apply  to  the  faculty  com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standards  for 
an  official  change  of  grade. 

Class  Attendance 

Because  specific  class  attendance 
policies  vary  from  one  instructor  to 
another,  students  are  encouraged  to 
be  certain  they  understand  the  poli- 
cies of  each  of  their  instructors.  In 
any  event,  regular  attendance  at  all 
classes  and  other  scheduled  appoint- 
ments is  expected  of  all  students. 

When  a course  has  a waiting  list, 
the  instructor  has  the  option  of 
dropping  a registered  student  from 
the  class  if  she  has  failed  to  attend 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  week  of 
class  (the  first  150  minutes). 
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Pine  Manor  College  complies  with 
Chapter  375,  Section  2B  of  the 
General  Laws  of  Massachusetts 
which  states  that: 

"Any  student  in  an  educational 
or  vocational  training  institution, 
other  than  a religious  or  denomina- 
tional educational  or  vocational 
training  institution,  who  is  unable, 
because  of  his  religious  beliefs,  to 
attend  classes  or  to  participate  in 
any  examination,  study,  or  work 
requirement  on  a particular  day 
shall  be  excused  from  any  such 
examination,  study,  or  work 
requirement,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  up 
such  examination,  study,  or  work 
requirement  which  he  may  have 
missed  because  of  such  absence  on 
any  particular  day;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  makeup  examination 
or  work  shall  not  create  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  upon  such  school. 
No  fees  of  any  kind  shall  be  charged 
by  the  institution  for  making  avail- 
able to  the  said  student  such  oppor- 
tunity. No  adverse  or  prejudicial 
effects  shall  result  to  any  student 
because  of  his  availing  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  " 

Any  student  at  the  College  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
above  provision  must  so  inform 
the  Academic  Dean. 

Confidentiality  of  Records 

A Pine  Manor  student  has  the  right 
to  inspect  any  and  all  official  rec- 
ords, files,  and  data  directly  related 
to  her,  with  certain  exceptions  such 
as  financial  records  of  the  student’s 
parents,  and  confidential  recom- 
mendations which  were  received 
before  January  1,  1975,  or  to  which 
the  student  has  waived  her  right  of 
access.  Most  of  the  official  records 
and  data  related  to  a student  are 
incorporated  into  her  official  folder. 
This  folder  is  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar. 


Should  a student  take  exception  to 
anything  she  finds  in  her  folder  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  inaccurate, 
misleading,  or  otherwise  inappro- 
priate, she  has  the  right  to  challenge 
its  inclusion  and  to  seek  to  have  it 
corrected  or  deleted.  The  student 
should  submit  a written  request  to 
the  Registrar  for  a joint  meeting  of 
herself,  the  Academic  Dean,  the 
Dean  of  Students,  and  any  other 
appropriate  person,  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  question. 

The  College  does  not  permit  the 
release  of  personally  identifiable 
information  in  student  records 
without  the  written  consent  of  the 
student,  except  to  certain  persons 
such  as  officials  or  teachers  within 
the  College  who  have  a legitimate 
educational  interest  in  seeing  the 
information,  officials  of  another 
institution  to  which  the  student  is 
applying,  or  the  student’s  parents  if 
the  student  is  a dependent  for  tax 
purposes. 

Pine  Manor  College  considers  all 
students  as  dependent  unless  they 
specifically  inform  the  institution  in 
writing  that  they  are  independent. 

Students  are  asked  to  fill  out  a 
release  form  any  time  they  request 
that  the  College  send  a transcript  or 
an  official  recommendation  that  has 
become  a part  of  an  official  file  to 
a third  party.  When  making  such 
a request,  they  have  the  right  to 
request  a copy  of  the  document  in 
question,  or  they  may  waive  this 
right  if  they  so  desire. 


Course  Load  and  Overload 

The  regular  program  of  study  con- 
sists of  four  full  courses  (4  or  5 cred- 
its each)  per  semester.  A student 
may  enroll  in  four  and  one-half 
courses  at  no  extra  charge.  (A  half- 
course is  a 2-credit  dance  class  or 
private  instruction  in  music.)  In 
order  to  take  a fifth  full  course  (or 
an  equivalent  pair  of  half  courses), 
the  student  must  be  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  and  have  the  per- 
mission of  her  academic  advisor. 

A fee  of  S535.00  is  charged  for 
this  overload.  Full-time  students 
whose  previous  semester  GPA  was 
3.4  or  higher  may  enroll  in  a fifth 
course  tuition-free. 

Credit/No  Credit  (CR/NCR) 

All  students,  except  first  semester 
freshmen  and  students  on  academic 
probation,  may  elect  one  course  each 
semester  under  the  credit/no  credit 
grading  system.  This  option  docs 
not  include  FC  100-102.  Juniors  and 
seniors  should  consult  their  advisors 
if  they  are  taking  a course  in  their 
major  under  the  CR/NCR  option. 

A student  must  indicate  her  decision 
to  take  a course  under  the  CR/NCR 
option  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
of  the  semester.  After  that,  she  may 
not  change  her  choice  of  course 
selected  for  CR/NCR.  If  she  is 
encouraged  by  the  quality  of  her 
work  in  that  course,  she  may  change 
from  a CR/NCR  option  to  a letter 
grade  by  notifying  the  Registrar  no 
later  than  the  date  indicated  on  the 
academic  calendar  for  each  semester. 

Declaration  of  Major 

Students  are  expected  to  declare  a 
major  during  registration  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  junior  year. 
Those  juniors  who  have  not  declared 
a major  during  registration  must  do 
so  before  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
period  (the  first  week  of  class)  so 
that  they  may  be  given  an  advisor 
in  the  major. 

Students  planning  on  pursuing  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program  must 
declare  a major  by  the  beginning  of 
the  sophomore  year. 


Final  Examinations 

Final  examinations  are  scheduled  by 
the  Registrar.  A student  is  expected 
to  take  each  examination  as  sched- 
uled. Travel  conflicts  are  not  consid- 
ered grounds  for  missing  an  exam 
and  the  penalty  for  doing  so  is  a fail- 
ing grade  on  the  exam. 

Grade  Point  Average  (GPA) 

The  semester  GPA  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  quality 
points  by  the  total  number  of  cred- 
its in  a given  semester.  Grades  of  F 
and  WF  are  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion; grades  of  I,  CR,  NC,  and  W 
are  not.  The  number  of  quality 
points  earned  by  a course  equals  the 
numerical  value  of  a grade  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  credits  for 
the  course.  For  example,  a grade 
of  “C”  equals  2.0  X 4 credits  = 

8 quality  points. 

The  cumulative  GPA  is  calculated 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
semester  quality  points  (Q.  P. ) by 
the  total  number  of  semester  GPA 
credits  for  all  semesters  enrolled  at 
Pine  Manor. 

A student  must  achieve  a cumula- 
tive Grade  Point  Average  of  at  least 
2.00  to  earn  the  B.  A.,  A.  A.,  or 
A.S.  degree. 

The  Grading  System 

Grade  reports  are  sent  to  the  student 
in  January  and  in  June  and  at  the 
end  of  each  summer  session.  Copies 
may  be  sent  to  parents  upon  written 
request  to  the  Registrar's  office  and 
in  accordance  with  the  Family  Edu- 
cational Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974. 


Excellent 

A 

points 

4.0 

A- 

3.7 

B + 

3.3 

Good 

B 

3.0 

B- 

2.7 

C + 

2.3 

Satisfactory 

c 

2.0 

c- 

1.7 

D + 

1.3 

Weak  Pass 

D 

1.0 

D- 

0.7 

Failure 

F 

0.0 

AU  Course  audit.  Audits  do  not 
earn  credit  or  affect  the  Grade 
Point  Average. 

CR  Credit:  for  grade  of  C or 
better. 

I Incomplete  work. 

NC  No  credit:  for  grade  of  C — or 
below. 

W Course  withdrawals  between 
the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
period  and  the  last  date  to 
withdraw  without  academic 
penalty. 

WF  Withdrawn  with  grade  of  F. 
This  symbol  is  used  when  the 
student  withdraws  from  a 
course  after  the  date  indicated 
on  the  academic  calendar  for 
withdrawal  without  penalty. 

Group  Requirements 

All  students  must  complete  a mini- 
mum of  8 credits  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  to  earn  a Pine  Manor 
degree: 

Group  I Humanities 

Group  II  Social  Sciences 

Group  III  Natural  and  Behavioral 

Sciences  (one  course  must 
be  a lab  science). 

Group  IV  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

No  Internship,  Directed  Study,  or 
Senior  Seminar  satisifies  a group 
requirement. 

Incompletes 

The  grade  of  I is  given  primarily  for 
reasons  of  illness.  Any  student  wish- 
ing to  receive  an  Incomplete  must 
speak  with  her  instructor  and  the 
Associate  Academic  Dean  and  com- 
plete the  appropriate  form.  Any 
instructor  wishing  to  give  an 
Incomplete  should  confer  with  the 
Dean  and  complete  the  appropriate 
form.  An  Incomplete  must  be  made 
up  and  a final  grade  received  by  the 
Registrar  before  the  fifth  week  of 
the  subsequent  semester,  unless  a 
specific  extension  is  received  from 
the  Dean.  Any  Incompletes  remain- 
ing after  the  fifth  week  will  auto- 
matically be  changed  into  a grade 
ofF. 


Instructor’s  Warning 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  an 
instructor,  a student  has  been  exces- 
sively absent,  late  in  handing  in 
work,  or  has  failed  to  satisfy  other 
course  requirements,  an  Instructor's 
warning  will  be  sent  to  the  student 
with  a copy  to  the  advisor  and  the 
Associate  Academic  Dean. 

Leave  of  Absence 

A student  wishing  to  take  a semes- 
ter or  year’s  leave  of  absence  from 
rhe  College  and  avoid  re-admission 
procedures,  may  do  so  by  complet- 
ing a Leave  of  Absence  form  avail- 
able in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Students  attending  programs  spon- 
sored by  Pine  Manor  College,  how- 
ever, such  as  the  Consortium  of 
Colleges  Abroad,  the  Washington 
or  Quebec  semesters,  need  not  file 
for  a leave.  All  Leaves  of  Absence 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  hav- 
ing the  courses  taken  while  on  leave 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Associate 
Academic  Dean  or  Registrar.  The 
student  is  also  responsible  for  dis- 
cussing these  courses  with  her  fac- 
ulty advisor  to  determine  how  these 
courses  will  affect  her  plans  for  fur- 
ther study  toward  the  degree. 

Mid-Term  Warnings 

Each  student  with  a mid-term  grade 
of  C — or  below  receives  a mid-term 
warning.  Warnings  are  sent  to  the 
student,  with  copies  to  the  advisor, 
and  the  Associate  Academic  Dean. 
Students  are  expected  to  meet  with 
their  instructors  and  their  advisor  to 
discuss  mid-term  warnings.  Mid- 
term warnings  are  sent  to  parents  of 
all  freshmen. 

Repeating  a Course 

A student  may  not  repeat  a course 
completed  with  a passing  grade.  A 
required  course  in  which  the  grade 
is  F must  be  repeated.  When  a 
course  is  repeated,  the  grade  does 
not  erase  the  previous  failure. 
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Requirements  for  the  B.A., 

A. A.  and  A.S.  Degrees 

To  receive  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  Pine  Manor  College,  a student 
must  complete  a minimum  of  128 
semester  hours  of  credit,  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  at  least  2.00.  The  last  32 
of  these  credits  must  be  earned  at 
Pine  Manor  College. 

To  receive  an  Associate  in  Arts  or  an 
Associate  in  Science  degree,  a stu- 
dent must  complete  a minimum  of 
64  semester  hours  of  credit,  with  a 
cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  at  least  2.00.  Students 
may  apply  a maximum  of  32  trans- 
fer credits  toward  the  A.  A.  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  B.  A.,  A.  A.,  and 
A.S.  degrees  must  also  meet  the 
following  General  Education 
requirements: 

1.  Freshman  Composition 
100-102 

Every  student  must  complete, 
with  a passing  grade,  the  Fresh- 
man Composition  sequence. 
Taught  by  the  faculty  in  such 
disciplines  as  English,  Phi- 
losophy, Biology,  Music,  and 
Political  Science,  the  course  is 
designed  to  enhance  skills  in 
reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
studying.  Films,  dramatic  pro- 
ductions and  literature  are  used 
ro  supplement  the  expository 
reading  materials  that  are  the 
heart  of  the  course. 

2.  Math  Competency 

Every  student  must  complete, 
with  a passing  grade,  MA  100, 
Essential  Algebra.  A student's 
need  for  this  course  is  deter- 
mined by  a math  placement 
examination.  If  a student’s  score 
is  high  enough,  she  may  be 
exempted  from  this  course. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  a student's 
placement  score  and  previous 
record  in  mathematics,  it  is 
determined  that  she  needs  addi- 


tional strengthening  of  basic 
math  skills  in  preparation  for 
successful  completion  ofMA 
100,  the  student  will  be 
required  to  enroll  in  MA  99,  a 
non-credit,  pre-algebra  course. 

3.  Group  Requirements 

Every  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  8 credits  in  each  of 
the  four  following  groups: 

Group  I - Humanities: 

American  Studies  (only  some 
courses  satisfy  the  Humanities 
requirement;  check  course 
descriptions) 

Art  History 

English  (Freshman  Composition 
and  writing  courses  do  not 
satisfy  the  Humanities 
requirement) 

English  as  a Second  Language 
(only  one  ESL  course  satisfies 
the  Humanities  requirement) 
Humanities 
Chinese 
French 
Italian 
Japanese 
Spanish 
Philosophy 
Religion 

Group  II -Social  Sciences: 

American  Studies  (only  some 
courses  satisfy  the  Social  Sci- 
ences requirement) 
Anthropology  (except  Physical 
Anthropology) 

Economics 

History 

Political  Science 
Sociology 

Group  III  - Natural  and  Behavioral 
Sciences: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Computers 

Mathematics  (except  MA  100, 
Essential  Algebra) 

Psychology 

Physical  Anthropology 

To  fulfill  the  Natural  and  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  requirement,  stu- 
dents must  complete  at  least  one 
course  with  a laboratory  science 
component. 


Group  IV  - Fine  and  Performing  Arts: 

Communication 
Drama 
Dance 
Music 
Visual  Arts 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  must  take 
specific  courses  within  each 
group.  See  “Group  Require- 
ments for  Students  Enrolled  in 
the  Teacher  Certification  Pro- 
gram,” page  15  of  this  catalog. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  B.  A.  degree 
must  also  fulfill  major 
requirements. 

Pine  Manor  College  offers 
baccalaureate  degrees  in  the 
following  majors: 

American  Studies 

Art  History 

Biopsychology 

Communication 

English 

French 

Management 

Psychology 

Visual  Arts 

The  specific  requirements  for 
each  major  are  listed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  catalog  (see 
“The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree"). 

Residency  Requirement 

The  last  32  credits  of  any  baccalau- 
reate degree  program  must  be  taken 
at  Pine  Manor  College. 

A senior  who  has  completed  32 
semester  hours  or  more  at  Pine 
Manor  and  who  faces  a shortage  of 
one  or  two  courses  may  complete 
her  work  at  any  regionally  accred- 
ited summer  school.  If  she  is  short 
three  or  more  courses,  she  must 
return  to  Pine  Manor  to  complete 
degree  requirements. 
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Satisfactory  Progress  Toward  the  B.A.  Degree 


After  this  number 
of  academic  years 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

A full-time 
student  must  have 
earned  at  least 
this  number  of 
credits 

16 

36 

56 

80 

104 

128 

A part-time 
student  must  have 

earned  at  least 
this  number  of 
credits 

8 

16 

24 

32 

44 

56 

68 

80 

92 

104 

116 

128 

Student  must  have 
maintained  this 
GPA 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Satisfactory  Progress 
Toward  the  B.A.  Degree 

Students  must  complete  their  bach- 
elor's degree  within  six  academic 
years,  and  maintain  a minimal  GPA 
according  to  the  following  schedule. 
An  academic  year  equals  two  semes- 
ters plus  summer  sessions  of  full- 
time or  twelve  academic  years  of 
part-time  study  (enrollment  for  15 
credits  or  less  for  an  academic  year). 
A student's  progress  will  be  moni- 
tored at  the  end  of  each  academic 
year. 

A student  whose  GPA  falls  below 
the  minimum  requirement  for  satis- 
factory progress  for  two  consecutive 
semesters  will  be  academically  sus- 
pended from  the  College  for  one 
semester. 

A student  must  earn  the  minimum 
number  of  required  credits  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  progress.  However, 
if  the  student  falls  below  the 
expected  minimum  GPA  because  of 
mitigating  circumstances,  she  may 
appeal  to  the  Academic  Dean. 


Student  Status 

Full-time  students  are  matriculated 
degree  candidates  enrolled  in  a min- 
imum of  16  credits  each  semester. 

Open  College  students  are  part-time 
students  enrolled  in  no  more  than 
12  credits  per  semester. 

Special  students  are  non-degree 
candidates  enrolled  in  fewer  than 
16  credits.  Application  for  special 
student  status  must  be  made  and 
approved  in  the  Academic  Dean’s 
Office. 

Freshmen  are  students  who  have  com- 
pleted between  0-28  credits. 

Sophomores  have  completed  between 
29-59  credits. 

Juniors  have  completed  between 
60-91  credits. 

Seniors  have  completed  92  or  more 
credits. 


Summer  Sessions  at 
Pine  Manor 

Session  1 of  the  1987  Summer  Ses- 
sions begins  the  last  week  of  May 
and  ends  on  June  25.  Session  II 
begins  on  June  29  and  ends  on  July 
30.  Students  are  limited  to  two 
courses  per  session.  Summer  school 
classes  meet  for  two  hours  each  day, 
Monday  through  Thursday,  for  five 
weeks  per  session.  Courses  taken  at 
Pine  Manor's  Summer  Session  will 
be  applied  toward  the  student's 
GPA. 

Summer  Study  at 
Other  Colleges 

Plans  for  summer  study  at  other 
colleges  must  be  approved  in 
advance  in  writing  by  the  Associate 
Academic  Dean  or  Registrar. 

Any  course  in  which  a grade  of 
"C”  or  higher  has  been  received 
will  be  credited  toward  the  Pine 
Manor  degree.  No  more  than  two 
such  summer  study  courses  may 
be  applied  towards  the  Pine  Manor 
A.  A.  orA.S.  degree.  The  grade  will 
not  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  cumu- 
lative Grade  Point  Average. 
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Transfer  Credit 

Transfer  credit  is  evaluated  by  the 
Registrar  only  for  courses  in  which 
a grade  of  “C”  or  better  has  been 
earned.  (“C  — ” is  not  a transferable 
grade.)  Grades  earned  at  other  col- 
leges do  not  affect  a student's  cumu- 
lative Grade  Point  Average. 

An  official  transcript  and  course 
description  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  for  approval  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  expected  date 
of  receipt  of  A.  A.,  A.S.,  or  B.  A. 
degree.  Courses  taken  at  a region- 
ally accredited  college  or  university 
during  the  final  year  of  secondary 
school  may  be  presented  for  credit 
towards  the  Pine  Manor  degree  up 
to  a limit  of  8 semester  hours. 

A student  may  apply  two  3-credit 
courses  toward  her  B.A.,  A.  A.  or 
A.S.  degree  without  incurring  a 
credit  deficiency.  (She  may  therefore 
complete  an  A.  A.  or  A.S.  degree 
with  a minimum  of  62  credits  and 
the  B.  A.  with  a minimum  of  126 
credits.)  Additional  3-credit  courses 
lead  to  a credit  deficiency. 

A student  entering  with  previous 
college  credits  may  apply  up  to  32 
semester  hours  of  credit  towards  the 
A.  A.  or  A.S.  degree  or  up  to  96 
semester  hours  towards  the  B.  A. 
degree. 


Withdrawal  from  a Course 

At  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  period 
students  may  withdraw  from  courses 
with  the  grade  of  “W”  until  the  last 
day  to  withdraw  from  a course  with- 
out academic  penalty  listed  on  the 
academic  calendar.  After  that  date, 
a course  withdrawal  will  lead  to  the 
grade  of  "WF,”  which  is  calculated 
into  the  GPA  as  an  F. 

Official  withdrawal  from  a course 
occurs  only  when  the  student  has 
submitted  a withdrawal  form  to  the 
Registrar  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  and  academic  advisor. 
Continued  absence  from  class  does 
not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 


Withdrawal  from  the  College 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw 
from  the  College  must  fill  out  a 
withdrawal  form  and  submit  it  to 
the  Dean  of  Students.  Students  who 
leave  Pine  Manor  after  completing 
the  A.  A.  or  A.S.  degree  should  also 
complete  a withdrawal  form  and 
obtain  the  required  signature. 

Forms  are  available  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Students.  A student 
who  has  withdrawn  from  the  Col- 
lege may  apply  in  writing  to  the 
Academic  Dean  for  re-admission. 

A student  who  has  withdrawn  for 
medical  reasons  will  not  be  consid- 
ered for  re-admission  until  a letter 
from  her  physician  is  received  by  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

Students  who  are  accepted  for  read- 
mission and  return  to  the  College 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  one 
calendar  year  must  follow  the  pro- 
gram requirements  of  the  catalog 
of  the  year  of  re-entry. 


Honors  and  Awards 


Semester  Honors 

Students  who  have  earned  a superior 
academic  record  are  recognized  at 
the  end  of  each  semester.  To  earn 
this  distinction,  a student  must 
have  completed  a full  four-course, 
16-credit  semester  and  earned  a 
semester  GPA  as  follows: 

High  Honors  3-60  or  higher 

Dean's  List  3.40  or  higher 

Honors  3-20-3-59 

Pine  Manor  Scholars  Program 

The  Pine  Manor  Scholars  Program 
rewards  students  carrying  a lull 
course  load  who  achieve  a semester 
Grade  Point  Average  of  3-40  or 
higher  by  allowing  them  to  enroll 
in  a filth  course  free  of  charge  the 
following  semester.  The  program 
recognizes  and  challenges  students 
whose  honors  work  qualifies  them 
for  Dean’s  List  standing  and  enables 
them  to  explore  a wider  range  of 
courses  or  accelerate  their  programs. 

Honors  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Degree 

Those  B.A.  students  who  have 
achieved  a superior  academic  rec- 
ord for  their  four  years  of  work  at 
Pine  Manor  are  recognized  at  Com- 
mencement. To  be  eligible  to  grad- 
uate with  Honors,  a student  must 
complete  a minimum  of  64  semes- 
ter hours  at  Pine  Manor  and  her 
cumulative  GPA  must  be: 

cum  laude  3-20-3-49 
magna  cum  3-50-3-74 
laude 

summacum  3-75  or  higher 
laude 

Honors  for  the  Associate 
Degrees 

A.  A.  or  A.S.  recipients  who  have 
achieved  a superior  academic  record 
for  their  two  years’  work  at  Pine 
Manor  are  recognized  at  Com- 
mencement. To  earn  this  distinc- 
tion, the  student  must  complete  her 
degree  with  a cumulative  GPA  as 
follows: 

High  Honors  3-4  or  higher 

Honors  3.0  to  3-39 


Prizes  and  Awards  Given  at 
Convocation 

On  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate members  of  the  faculty, 
awards  are  given  to  those  students 
who  have  done  distinguished  work 
in  specific  fields  at  Pine  Manor. 

Academic  Awards 

Constance  Grosvenor  Alexander  Award 

For  distinction  in  English 

David  Boyd  Award 

For  distinction  in  natural  sciences 

Business  Management  Visiting 
Committee  Award 

For  excellence  in  quantitative 
methods 

Clara  Torrey  Clement  Award 

For  distinction  in  art  history 

Helen  Temple  Cooke  Prize 

For  distinction  in  musical  studies 

Sibyl  Webb-Dougherty  Prize 

For  distinction  in  voice 

Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney  Award 

Awarded  to  a B.A.  graduate  for 
excellence  in  the  behavioral  sciences 

Mildred  Hodgman  Mahoney  Award 

For  excellence  in  Sociology  (A.  A. 
recipient) 

Dorothy  McGuire  Acting  Award 

For  outstanding  achievement  in  act- 
ing and  dramatic  interpretation 

Manuela  de  Mora  Award 

For  distinction  in  Spanish 

Marie  Farnsworth  Pate  Prize 

For  distinction  in  New  England 
History 

Pine  Manor  B.A.  Awards 

For  distinguished  work  in  each 
B.A.  program 

Ruth  Woodman  Russell  Award 

For  distinction  in  history 

Amy  Evelyn  Stewart  Award 

For  distinction  in  French 

Pauline  Tompkins  Award 

For  distinction  in  political  science 

Purchase  Prize  in  Visual  Arts 

For  distinction  in  visual  arts 


Athletic  Awards 

Camille  M.  Roth  Memorial 
Lacrosse  Award 

For  distinction  in  lacrosse 

Henry  K.  White  Award 

For  distinction  in  athletics 

Anne  Bryan  Athletic  Awards 

For  distinction  in  basketball, 
tennis,  field  hockey 

Deans’  Awards 

The  Deans’  Awards  are  given,  on 
the  recommendation  of  faculty  and 
staff  members,  to  a small  number 
of  graduating  students  who  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  student  body  and  of 
the  College  as  a whole. 

Merit  Scholarships 

Please  refer  to  the  section  on  Finan- 
cial Aid  in  this  catalog  (p.  47)  for 
those  endowed  scholarships  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Awards  Given  at 
Commencement 

Pine  Manor  Faculty  Award 

Presented  to  the  B.A.  graduate  with 
the  highest  cumulative  grade  point 
average  at  the  time  of  graduation. 

Marie  Warren  Potter  Award 

Presented  to  the  A.  A.  recipient 
with  the  highest  cumulative  grade 
point  average  after  two  academic 
years  at  Pine  Manor  College. 

President’s  Cup 

This  recognition  is  given  at  Com- 
mencement exercises  only  in  those 
occasional  years  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  President  of  the  College, 
a graduate  has  demonstrated  out- 
standing citizenship,  academic 
achievement,  and  college  spirit  dur- 
ing her  years  at  Pine  Manor. 

The  Pine  Manor  College  Award 

The  Pine  Manor  College  Award  is 
given  to  a senior  who  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faculty  and  staff, 
made  a truly  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  College  and  her  peers 
throughout  her  four  years . 
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Campus  Life 


Dean  of  Students’  Office 

The  Dean  of  Students’  office  is 
responsible  for  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive not  only  to  academic  achieve- 
ment, but  to  social  and  personal 
development.  The  student  life  areas 
are  residential  life,  extracurricular 
activities,  counseling,  health  ser- 
vices, international  and  minority 
student  advising,  student  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  Student  input 
is  valued  in  all  concerns  of  the  divi- 
sion. Students  work  with  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  to  create  a 
calendar  of  extracurricular  social 
and  cultural  events. 


Geographic  Diversity 

The  Pine  Manor  community  is 
small  but  diverse.  Living  on  campus 
each  year  are  over  500  students  from 
across  the  U.S.A.  and  around  the 
world.  In  a typical  year,  students 
come  to  Pine  Manor  from  more  than 
36  states  and  35  foreign  countries. 


Student  Housing 

Dormitory  housing  is  available  to 
all  students  enrolled  at  Pine  Manor 
College.  The  dormitories  or  Villages 
combine  the  warmth  of  a small 
house  with  modern  facilities  and 
good  design.  A Village  is  composed 
of  five  small  houses,  each  accom- 
modating about  30  women,  and  a 
Commons  containing  an  inviting 
central  lounge  with  a fireplace. 
Students  are  housed  in  three  Vil- 
lages — East,  West,  and  South. 

Most  students  share  a room;  how- 
ever, a limited  number  of  single 
rooms  are  available. 

Residence  Requirement 

Pine  Manor  is  primarily  a residen- 
tial college.  Living  on  campus 
enables  the  student  to  participate  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  the  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  College  community. 
Therefore,  while  enrolled  at  Pine 
Manor,  first  and  second  year  stu- 
dents must  live  on  campus  unless 
they  live  with  their  parents  or  a rela- 
tive. However,  the  College  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  privilege 
of  living  on  campus  from  any  stu- 
dent if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  College  for  the  stu- 
dent to  have  this  privilege. 

Third  and  fourth  year  students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  live  at  the 
College,  but  may  apply  to  the  Dean 
of  Students  for  permission  to  live  off 
campus. 

Student  rooms  are  assigned  by  the 
Dean  of  Students.  As  far  as  possible, 
rooming  requests  from  students 
returning  after  their  first  year  at 
Pine  Manor  are  honored. 

Marriage 

The  College  does  not  provide  hous- 
ing for  married  students. 


Residence  Options 

Le  Manoir  Madeleine,  The  French  House 

is  one  of  the  oldest  language  centers 
in  the  nation.  In  this  residence, 
where  the  French  Club  also  orga- 
nizes extracurricular  activities,  stu- 
dents immerse  themselves  in  French 
culture  and  gam  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage through  its  daily  use.  In 
order  to  live  in  the  French  House, 
a student  must  be  enrolled  in  a 
French  course  each  semester. 

The  Quiet  House  is  a successful  addi- 
tion to  residential  life.  Students  who 
decide  to  live  here  abide  by  special 
quiet  hours  which  make  this  the 
perfect  place  for  those  who  enjoy 
a more  studious  atmosphere. 

The  International  House  provides  a con- 
genial setting  for  mtercultural  com- 
munication among  Pine  Manor’s 
students  who  represent  many  coun- 
tries. Living  in  the  house  are  both 
American  and  international  stu- 
dents. Working  with  members  of 
the  Student  Affairs  staff,  they  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  in-house  and 
campus-wide  programs  designed  to 
increase  the  College  community’s 
understanding  of  the  politics  and 
cultures  in  other  countries. 

Parietal  Regulations 

Each  student  enrolling  at  the  Col- 
lege chooses  one  of  two  housing 
plans  regulating  visiting  hours  for 
male  guests.  When  more  than  one 
parietal  plan  is  offered  in  a house, 
students  under  different  plans  live 
in  separate  areas  of  that  house,  with 
separate  bathroom  facilities. 
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Room  Furnishings  and 
Student  Services 

Students  are  encouraged  to  furnish 
their  rooms  to  suit  their  personal 
tastes. 

The  College  supplies  each  student 
with  a bed,  mattress,  curtains, 
bureau,  desk,  bookcase,  and  chair. 

Public  rooms  and  areas  are  cleaned 
by  the  College,  but  students  are 
responsible  for  keeping  their  own 
rooms  clean  and  in  reasonable  order. 
There  is  a charge  for  misusing  or 
damaging  College  equipment.  The 
College  reserves  the  right  to  inspect 
student  rooms  at  any  time  for  health 
and  safety  purposes  and  to  dispose 
of  unclaimed  articles,  including 
bicycles,  after  due  notice  or  after  a 
student  has  graduated  or  withdrawn 
from  the  College.  Some  belongings 
may  be  stored  at  the  student’s  own 
risk  on-campus  during  the  summer 
for  a nominal  fee. 

Liability 

Pine  Manor  assumes  no  responsibil- 
ity for  theft,  loss  of,  or  damage  to 
personal  property. 

Security 

Every  new  student  will  be  informed 
in  detail  of  the  security  services  and 
regulations  of  the  College.  She  will 
then  be  required  to  sign  a Notice  of 
Security  Precautions  and  Regulations  to 
indicate  that  she  is  aware  ol  and  will 
follow  security  guidelines. 

Vacations 

The  College  closes  during  Thanks- 
giving, Winter,  and  Spring  vaca- 
tions. Students  may  not  stay  in  the 
dormitories  during  vacation  periods. 
However,  students  in  need  of  hous- 
ing over  Thanksgiving  and  Spring 
breaks  will  be  accommodated  in  one 
common  area  on  campus.  (Students 
may  not  stay  in  their  own  rooms  lor 
security  reasons. ) There  is  a nominal 
per  diem  charge  lor  this  service. 
Meals  will  not  be  served  during 
vacation  periods. 


Students  who  are  not  participating 
in  graduation  exercises  must  vacate 
their  dormitories  within  24-hours 
after  their  last  exam.  At  summer’s 
end,  students  may  return  to  campus 
only  on  the  date  designated  by  the 
College  calendar. 

Students  in  need  of  housing  prior 
to  or  during  the  Summer  Sessions 
must  notify  the  College  of  this  need 
at  the  time  they  register  for  summer 
study  or  earlier.  Summer  housing  is 
available  only  to  those  students 
enrolled  in  Pine  Manor’s  Summer 
Sessions. 


Suspension  and  Dismissal 

This  section  pertains  to  suspension 
and  dismissal  for  non-academic  rea- 
sons. (For  information  on  academic 
suspension  and  dismissal,  see  "Aca- 
demic Regulations.”) 

Students  are  responsible  for  uphold- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
College.  All  students  are  expected 
to  understand  and  follow  the  rules 
contained  in  the  student  handbook. 

An  atmosphere  of  integrity  and 
community  depends  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  each  individual  to  give 
preference  to  the  common  good.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  quality  of  life 
at  the  College,  Pine  Manor  reserves 
the  right  for  its  designated  represen- 
tatives to  suspend,  dismiss,  or 
otherwise  discipline  a student  who 
breaks  College  regulations.  In  addi- 
tion, students  may  be  dismissed  for 
actions  which  are  incompatible  with 
College  and/or  community 
standards. 

Out  of  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  College,  Pine  Manor  also 
reserves  the  right  to  cause  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  withdrawal 
from  the  College  of  a student  whose 
continued  presence  on  the  campus  is 
a serious  hazard  to  the  welfare  of  the 
students  or  of  other  members  of  the 
College  community,  or  whose 
behavior  constitutes  serious  or  con- 
tinuing disregard  for  College  rules 
and  regulations,  or  disruption  of  the 
educational  process  at  the  College. 


Student  Support  Staff 

Residence  Staft 

Living  in  each  Village  are  seven  resi- 
dence staff  members:  a Village 
Coordinator,  a Resident  Counselor 
and,  in  each  house,  a Resident 
Advisor  who  is  a Pine  Manor  upper 
level  student.  These  staff  members 
help  deal  with  social  and  residential 
concerns  and  work  closely  with  stu- 
dents to  offer  advice  and  support. 
Through  their  varied  educational 
and  personal  backgrounds  and  life- 
styles, these  women  provide  stu- 
dents with  a variety  of  perspectives 
on  important  contemporary  issues. 

The  residence  staff  works  closely 
with  students  to  organize  activities 
in  the  Villages  which  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  each  student.  In  addition  to 
social  events,  programming  can 
include  trips  to  local  museums, 
short  courses  on  first  aid  and  self 
defense,  films  and  discussions  relat- 
ing to  contemporary  issues,  work- 
shops on  test-taking  anxiety,  as  well 
as  "fireside  chats”  with  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration. 

The  Resident  Counselor  in  the 
French  House  develops  special  activ- 
ities for  students  in  this  house  and 
for  the  College  community  as  a 
whole. 

Student  Activities 

In  conjunction  with  the  Director  of 
Student  Activities,  students  play  an 
integral  role  in  creating  a program 
of  activities  for  the  academic  year.  In 
addition  to  on-campus  social  events, 
Pine  Manor  students  coordinate 
activities  with  other  colleges  in  the 
greater  Boston  area. 
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In  addition  to  social  activities,  a 
weekly  lecture  series  dealing  with 
contemporary  issues  and  concerns  is 
also  offered  to  complement  social 
activities.  Recent  topics  included 
adoption,  nutrition,  mental  health, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

The  Recreation  Association  coordi- 
nates intramural  activities,  ski 
trips,  an  annual  road  race  and  other 
athletic  events. 

Nearly  ten  percent  of  the  student 
body  is  actively  involved  with  the 
Student  Government  Association. 
The  SGA  represents  students’  opin- 
ions and  concerns.  It  works  closely 
with  both  administration  and  fac- 
ulty in  determining  policy  and 
change  at  the  College. 

Minority  Student  Advising 

A Minority  Student  Advisor  works 
with  minority  students.  She  assists 
in  counseling,  programming  social 
events,  and  serves  as  a liaison 
between  minority  students  at  Pine 
Manor  and  student  organizations 
at  other  colleges. 

International  Student  Advising 

The  International  Student  Advisor 
is  the  primary  counselor  lor  all  stu- 
dents from  other  countries.  The 
Advisor  acts  as  a liaison  between 
international  students  and  members 
of  the  College  community  and 
assists  these  students  in  identifying 
and  using  the  resources  they  need 
for  academic  and  personal  develop- 
ment. The  Advisor  also  coordinates 
educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams for  all  international  students. 
In  addition,  she  is  a resource  for 
immigration  concerns,  updating 
visas,  etc. 

Personal  Counseling 

The  Counseling  Office  helps  stu- 
dents deal  with  the  stresses  of 
college  life  and  individual  develop- 
ment. It  assists  them  in  making 
important  decisions  and  resolving 
problems,  whether  academic,  per- 
sonal, social,  or  emotional.  This 
service  is  available  to  all  students 
without  charge  and  confidentiality 
is  assured  by  state  and  federal 
regulations. 


A psychiatrist  is  available,  also 
without  charge  and  in  confidence, 
to  those  who  wish  assistance  for 
short-term  help.  A member  of  the 
Counseling  Center  staff  can  refer  the 
student,  if  she  wishes,  to  a psychia- 
trist, psychologist,  or  social  worker 
in  the  community  for  long-term 
therapy. 

Medical  Help 

The  College  operates  an  infirmary 
with  24-hour  coverage.  The  nursing 
staff,  in  dose  cooperation  with  the 
Medical  Director  and  other  medical 
specialists,  strive  to  provide  a com- 
plete and  confidential  medical  nurs- 
ing and  related  problem-solving 
service  to  safeguard  the  physical 
health  and  mental  well-being  of 
each  student. 

All  students  are  required  to  have  a 
medical  form  on  file  at  the  Health 
Center  which  includes  a complete 
medical  history  and  immunization 
records  in  order  to  insure  that  appro- 
priate care  will  be  provided. 

Students  whose  medical  records  are 
incomplete  will  not  be  allowed  to 
register  for  and/or  attend  classes. 

Confidentiality  of  student  medical 
and  mental  health  records  is  assured 
as  defined  by  both  state  and  federal 
regulations.  Records  may  be 
released,  however,  in  response  to 
a specific  order  from  the  courts. 


Sports  and  Recreation 

Sports  Activities 

Sports  activities,  team  and  individ- 
ual, are  an  important  part  of  the 
Pine  Manor  College  experience. 

A combination  of  credit-bearing 
courses,  internships  and  directed 
studies,  offer  a range  of  basic  ath- 
letic skills  and  advanced  techniques. 

Outside  the  classroom,  however, 
many  other  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  serve  the  needs  of  students  at 
all  levels  of  skill,  both  competitive 
and  non-competitive.  The  Student 
Activities  Office,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Student  Recreation  Associ- 
ation, sponsors  a variety  of  sports 
activities  at  the  non-varsity  level. 


Intramural  sports  competition 
includes: 

Volleyball 

Basketball 

Tennis 

Badminton 

Softball 

Soccer 

Platform  Tennis 
College  faculty  and  staff  join  in 
many  of  these  events  to  provide  an 
extensive  sports  and  intramural  pro- 
gram for  all  students  on  campus. 

Sports  Facilities 

A new  Indoor  Athletic  Building 
serves  many  of  the  student  physi- 
cal education,  intercollegiate, 
and  intramural  activities.  The 
15,000  square  foot  athletic  facility 
incorporates: 

• one  full-length  basketball  court 

• two  side  basketball  courts 

• one  indoor  tennis  court 

• four  badminton  courts 

• two  volleyball  courts 

• dance  and  exercise  studio 

• fitness  room  with  multi-station 
exercise  equipment 

• classroom  and  athletic  training 
room 

Other  sports  facilities  include:  six 
tennis  courts,  cross  country  skiing 
trails,  the  Richard  Deutsch  Cross 
Country  Course,  field  hockey  and 
lacrosse  fields,  the  Kellogg  Platform 
Tennis  courts,  and  beginners’  ski 
slope.  Pine  Manor  College  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics  for  Women  and 
competes  with  other  colleges  in 
Massachusetts  and  surrounding 
areas. 

For  more  information  on  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  see  “Course 
Descriptions.” 
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Admissions 


Criteria 

As  a candidate  for  admission  to  Pine 
Manor,  you  should  pursue  a high 
school  program  of  college  prepara- 
tion in  the  humanities,  social  sci- 
ences, and  sciences.  Such  a program 
should  include  courses  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  English,  foreign 
language,  social  science,  natural  sci- 
ence, and  mathematics,  as  well  as 
elective  units  in  the  above  areas.  4ou 
should  complete  a minimum  of  16 
academic  units  of  preparation.  Care- 
ful consideration  will  also  be  given 
to  capable  students  whose  high 
school  preparation  has  not  followed 
the  pattern  prescribed  above. 

Pine  Manor  requires  scores  of  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  the  American  College  Test- 
ing program  (ACT).  Information 
concerning  description  of  tests,  test- 
ing dates,  costs,  and  testing  centers 
may  be  obtained  from  your  high 
school  guidance  office. 

In  addition  to  academic  data,  moti- 
vation and  desire  to  attend  Pine 
Manor  are  important  factors.  Such 
qualities  as  seriousness  of  purpose, 
emotional  maturity,  leadership,  and 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  interests 
may  affect  the  admissions  decision. 

Interviews 

Seeing  the  campus  and  speaking 
with  students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators can  help  us  get  to  know 
you  better  and  can  add  a valuable 
dimension  to  your  understanding 
of  the  College. 

Candidates  for  admission  are 
encouraged  to  arrange  a campus 
interview  with  the  Admissions 
Office  (617-731-7104),  open  week- 
days throughout  the  year  from 
9a.m.  to  5 p.  m . and  Saturdays 
when  College  is  in  session  from 
9 a.m.  to  noon. 


Regular  Admission 

Apply  early.  It  is  an  advantage  both 
for  you  and  for  the  College.  File 
your  application  with  Pine  Manor  as 
soon  as  possible  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding your  college  entrance. 

The  Admissions  Office  will  request 
your  transcripts  and  recommenda- 
tions from  your  school  to  complete 
your  application. 

A non-refundable  fee  of  $25  must 
accompany  the  application. 


Early  Decision  Plan 

If  you  regard  Pine  Manor  as  your 
first  choice  among  colleges,  you  may 
submit  your  application  under  the 
Early  Decision  Plan.  This  applica- 
tion should  be  filed  by  November 
25  of  your  Senior  year;  the  College’s 
decision  will  be  mailed  by  Decem- 
ber 15.  It  is  assumed  candidates 
admitted  under  the  Early  Decision 
Plan  will  enroll. 


Transfer  Admission 

Applications  from  transfer  students 
are  encouraged.  To  apply  for  Trans- 
fer Admission  you  must  submit  an 
official  transcript  of  your  academic 
work  at  your  previous  college(s),  as 
well  as  your  high  school  transcript 
and  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  Two  recom- 
mendation letters  are  required.  At 
least  one  must  come  from  a faculty 
member  at  your  college.  In  addi- 
tion, a copy  of  your  previous  col- 
lege’s catalog  is  required  to  facilitate 
credit  evaluation.  The  number  of 
credits  to  be  granted  for  prior  col- 
lege level  work  will  be  determined 
by  the  Academic  Dean’s  Office. 

Only  grades  of  “C"  or  higher  are 
acceptable  for  credit.  A grade  of 
“C-"  is  not  considered  transferable. 
A minimum  cumulative  Grade 
Point  Average  of  2.00  is  necessary 
for  admission  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  program. 


January  Admission 

Applications  for  the  second  semes- 
ter, beginning  in  January,  are 
encouraged.  Your  application  should 
be  submitted  by  December  1. 


Acceptance 

Pine  Manor  has  a rolling  admission 
policy.  As  soon  as  a decision  is 
made,  you  are  notified.  Offers  of 
admission  are  conditional  upon 
receipt  of  the  high  school  diploma. 

You  should  inform  the  College 
promptly  of  your  intention  to 
attend.  For  Regular  Admission,  the 
Candidates’  Reply  Date  is  May  1. 
The  Candidates'  Reply  Date  for 
applicants  admitted  under  the  Early 
Decision  Plan  is  February  1. 

To  reserve  a place  in  the  class,  you 
must  submit  a signed  Reservation 
Agreement  and  a non-refundable 
Reservation  Deposit  of  $500  by  the 
Reply  Date. 

International  Students 

If  your  native  language  is  other 
than  English,  you  must  take  the  Test 
of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  and  submit  the  results  to 
the  Admissions  Office.  A minimum 
TOEFL  score  of  450  is  required  to 
be  considered  for  admission  as  a 
degree  candidate.  If  the  TOEFL  is 
unavailable  or  your  score  is  below 
450  and  your  credentials  are  other- 
wise acceptable,  you  may  be  offered 
“conditional  acceptance.”  For  such 
students,  proper  placement  in  either 
the  degree  program  or  the  Pine 
Manor  Language  Institute  will  be 
determined  through  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Test  of  English 
Language  Proficiency  upon  arrival 
at  the  College.  Information  on 
TOEFL  is  available  from  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Box  899, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
U.S.A. 
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Continuing  Education 

The  Open  College  is  Pine  Manor’s 
continuing  education  program.  It 
offers  women  over  2 3 years  of  age 
the  opportunity  to  begin  or  resume 
college  studies  on  a part-time  basis. 
Pine  Manor  students  wishing  to 
enter  the  Open  College  must  have 
had  an  interruption  in  their  educa- 
tion of  at  least  two  years.  Open 
College  students  are  admitted 
regardless  of  previous  academic 
experience  and  may  work  toward  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  an  Associate  in 
Arts  or  Science  degree.  For  further 
information  on  continuing  educa- 
tion, see  p.  31. 

Advanced  Placement 

Advanced  status  is  granted  by  the 
Office  of  the  Academic  Dean  in  con- 
sultation with  the  faculty  members 
of  the  courses  involved.  An  appli- 
cant may  seek  Advanced  Placement 
by  submitting  a transcript  of  pre- 
vious grades  and  scores  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  CLEP  (College  Level 
Examination  Program)  to  the 
Admissions  Office. 

The  College  grants  credit  for  CLEP 
Subject  Examinations  in  those  cases 
where  students  score  at  or  above  the 
level  recommended  by  the  Council 
on  College-Level  Examinations. 

The  Associate  Academic  Dean  has 
a list  of  CLEP  subject  examinations 
with  the  acceptable  cutoff  scores 
approved  by  the  College.  A non- 
refundable  fee  of  $5.00  per  CLEP 
exam  submitted  for  credit  must 
accompany  the  application. 
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Fees  and  Expenses 


Fees  for  Resident  Students 

Tuition  $8,864.00 

Includes  instruction  and  use  of 
academic  facilities  except  for 
miscellaneous  studio  and  labora- 
tory fees. 

Board  $2,492.00 

Includes  21  meals  per  week  while 
the  College  is  in  session. 

Room  $2,492.00 

Covers  the  use  of  a double  room. 

(On  a space  available  basis,  single 
rooms  may  be  obtained  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $580.00.) 

Total  $13,848.00 

Schedule  of  Payments 

Reservation  Deposit  $500.00 

Freshmen:  due  on  Reply  Date  (see 
"Admissions’’).  Thereafter  not 
refundable.  Other  students:  due 
April  1,  refundable  only  if  a student 
is  not  invited  to  return  for  academic 
reasons. 

First  Payment  $6,924.00 

on  or  before  August  15 

Second  Payment  $6,424.00 

on  or  before  December  15 

Fees  for  Day  Students 

Tuition  $8,864.00 

Schedule  of  Payments 

Same  dates  as  for  resident  students 


Optional  Budget  Plan 

Parents  may  budget  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion through  the  Tuition  Plan  of 
New  Hampshire  or  Academic  Man- 
agement Services,  Inc.  Information 
on  these  services  is  sent  to  freshmen 
when  the  Reservation  Agreement  is 
mailed,  and  to  returning  students  in 
June. 

Required  Fees 

Health  Center 

S300  for  all  resident  students,  due 
August  15.  This  charge  covers 
unlimited  outpatient  and  inpatient 
care,  as  well  as  regular  physician 
and  nursing  care  while  in  the 
Health  Center.  Not  included  are 
prescription  drugs,  laboratory  tests, 
X-rays,  special  doctor  or  nurse  care, 
and  any  other  off-campus  hospital  or 
medical  expenses. 

The  Day  student  fee  is  $ 150  and  is 
due  on  August  15.  Day  students 
receive  the  same  coverage  except  for 
inpatient  care. 

Student  Activities 

$200,  due  August  15.  This  fee  cov- 
ers the  yearbook,  student  newspa- 
per, class  dues,  student  government 
dues,  house  dues,  and  use  of  the 
gym. 

Room  Damage  Deposit 

S 100,  for  all  resident  students,  due 
August  15.  Any  assessments  for 
damages  to  college  property  by  a 
student  will  be  charged  against  this 
deposit.  The  unused  balance  will  be 
credited  to  the  student’s  account  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year. 


Reservation  Deposit 

First  Payment 

Second  Payment 
Total 


$500.00 

$4,432.00 

$3,932.00 

$8,864.00 


Optional  Charges 

Course  Overload 

S535  per  full  fifth  course  or  two 
half  courses,  for  20  credits  or  more 
(no  charge  for  a single  half-course 
overload  per  semester).  The  charge 
for  a fifth  course  will  be  billed  after 
the  Add/Drop  period.  The  overload 
fee  must  be  paid,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  student  later 
withdraws  from  or  fails  the  course. 

A student  receiving  financial  aid 
and  wishing  an  overload  may  apply 
to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  for  addi- 
tional support. 


Course  Audit 

The  audit  fee  for  visiting  students 
is  one-half  the  cost  of  a 4-credit 
course. 

Music  Lessons 

Voice,  piano,  organ,  harpsichord, 
and  orchestral  instruments,  $600 
a year  for  26  weekly  lessons  of  50 
minutes  each. 

Photography  and  Darkroom 

$35  per  semester.  This  fee  covers 
the  use  of  the  darkroom,  including 
chemicals  and  darkroom  equip- 
ment. It  is  required  of  all  students 
taking  a photography  course  or 
belonging  to  the  Photography  Club. 
Students  not  taking  photography 
who  have  received  approval  to  use 
the  darkroom  on  a regular  basis  will 
also  be  charged  this  fee. 

Laboratory 

$35  This  fee  is  required  of  any  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  a course  with  a lab- 
oratory component  to  cover  the  cost 
of  expendable  materials.  See  course 
descriptions. 

Equipment 

$35  This  fee  will  be  charged  for 
paper,  film,  and  chemicals  in  YA 
421  and  will  cover  charges  for  audio/ 
video  tapes  and  supplies  in  the  fol- 
lowing Communication  courses: 

CO  120,  CO  212,  CO  309,  CO  320 
and  CO  330. 

$25  This  fee  is  required  of  any  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  upper-level  English 
writing  courses  which  require  the 
use  of  microcomputers  for  word 
processing  (EN  203,  EN  204, 

EN  210,  EN  302  and  EN  303). 

Learning  Resource  Center 

Learning  Resource  Center  students 
who  take  the  non-credit  courses 
"College  Reading  and  Study  Skills" 
or  MA99,  will  be  charged  the  same 
as  for  a credit  course.  Also,  students 
who  wish  fee-paid  tutoring  in  addi- 
tion to  the  free  tutoring  hours  pro- 
vided by  the  LRC  may  request  such 
an  arrangement  through  the  Vice 
President  for  Operations. 
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Transcripts 

$3  per  transcript  requested  by  a 
student 

Information  regarding  club  dues, 
student  parking  fees,  fines  and 
assessments  is  available  in  the  stu- 
dent handbook. 

Other  Fees 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
charge  other  fees,  as  appropriate,  for 
those  courses  which  require  inciden- 
tals such  as  movie  film,  special 
admissions  and/or  transportation 
to  events  covered  in  the  course. 
Instructors  will  announce  these  fees 
at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Typ- 
ically, these  courses  have  included: 
Music  in  Live  Performance  (MU 
121),  Massachusetts:  Colony  to 
Clipper  Ships  (HI  206),  New 
England  Literature  (EN  220),  The- 
atre in  Boston  (EN  228),  and  The 
Art  and  Cralt  of  Film  (CO  256). 

Adjustment  of  Fees 

Costs  of  operation  are  constantly 
changing  and  cannot  be  projected 
over  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 
Accordingly,  the  right  is  reserved  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  change  tui- 
tion, board  and  room  rates,  and 
other  such  fees.  In  the  event  of  any 
such  changes  in  the  tuition  and 
other  charges  as  published  herein, 
the  College  will  take  reasonable 
steps  to  give  at  least  one  month’s 
notice  to  those  affected  by  such 
changes. 

Reservation  Agreements 

These  forms  are  filed  annually  by 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  stu- 
dent and  serve  as  contracts  with  the 
College.  They  become  valid  only 
when  accompanied  by  the  specific 
deposit.  The  Reservation  Agree- 
ment and  deposit  must  be  received 
on  time  to  insure  a student's  place  in 
her  class. 

In  the  event  that  a student  is  not 
invited  to  return  for  any  year,  the 
Reservation  Deposit  is  refunded. 


Withdrawal  During  the 
College  Year 

Pine  Manor  has  undertaken  long- 
term commitments  for  the  benefit 
of  all  its  students  on  the  assumption 
that  students  who  enroll  will 
remain  for  the  entire  year.  When  a 
student  withdraws  from  the  College 
before  the  end  of  the  year  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  commitments  made 
by  Pine  Manor  on  her  behalf  never- 
theless remain  and  must  be  paid. 
Pine  Manor's  policy  for  refunds  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  be  fair  to  the 
withdrawing  student  in  light  of  its 
own  obligations  undertaken  on  her 
behalf. 


Refund  Policy 

Pine  Manor  College’s  policy  regard- 
ing refunds  follows: 

1.  Tuition  and  board  refunds  will 
be  granted  only  after  an  official 
withdrawal  form  has  been  filed 
with  the  Dean  of  Students. 
Absence  from  classes  does 
not  constitute  a withdrawal. 
Refunds  will  be  granted  as 
follows: 

Withdrawal  Percentage  of 

Form  Filed  tuition  and 

board 
refunded 

During  the  first  week 

of  classes  80% 

During  the  second 

week  of  classes  60% 

During  the  third 

week  of  classes  40% 

During  the  fourth 

week  of  classes  20% 

After  the  fifth  week 

of  classes  0% 

Room,  Health,  and  Student 
Activity  Fees  are  not  refundable. 


2.  Students  withdrawing  at  the 
request  of  the  College  for  aca- 
demic or  disciplinary  reasons 
will  receive  a pro  rata  refund 
or  credit  for  tuition  and  board 
based  on  the  number  of  full 
weeks  remaining  in  the  semester 
after  the  week  in  which  with- 
drawal occurs. 

Insurance 

International  Students 

Participation  in  the  accident  and 
health  insurance  plan  offered  by 
the  College  is  required  for  all  inter- 
national students.  Information  is 
sent  at  the  time  of  first  billing. 

Domestic  Students 

Participation  is  required  in  the 
accident  and  health  insurance  plan 
offered  by  the  College  unless  the 
domestic  student  can  provide  proof 
of  coverage  in  another  plan,  i.e.  pol- 
icy name  and  number.  Information 
is  sent  at  the  time  of  first  billing. 

Good  Financial  Standing 

Students  are  expected  to  pay  all 
required  fees  and  fines  by  the  dead- 
lines indicated.  In  the  event  that 
such  charges  are  not  paid  on  time, 
the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Comp- 
troller will  be  notified  and  such  stu- 
dents may  be  denied  the  right  to 
register,  to  receive  final  grades  and 
transcripts  or  to  graduate,  until  all 
obligations  are  discharged. 
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Financial  Aid 


Pine  Manor  believes  that  every 
qualified  applicant  with  a genuine 
desire  to  attend  the  College  should 
have  that  opportunity  whether  or 
not  she  needs  financial  assistance. 

If  you  think  you  may  need  financial 
help,  you  are  encouraged  to  apply 
for  admission.  A request  for  finan- 
cial aid  will  not  handicap  your 
application. 

In  determining  aid  to  students,  the 
College  emphasizes  financial  need, 
which  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
total  cost  of  college  attendance 
(including  reasonable  cost  of  trans- 
portation, books  and  supplies,  and 
other  personal  expenses)  exceeds 
family  contributions.  You  and  your 
family  are  expected  to  make  a maxi- 
mum effort  to  provide  for  educa- 
tional expenses. 

A discussion  with  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  is  often  extremely 
helpful  in  evaluating  need.  There- 
fore, Pine  Manor  strongly  urges  you 
to  contact  the  Director  of  Financial 
Aid  about  your  particular  circum- 
stances. A typical  aid  package  is  a 
combination  of  a grant,  a loan,  and 
a campus  job.  A student  may  expect 
to  receive  a similar  Financial  Aid 
package  each  year  provided  her  need 
remains  the  same  and  she  maintains 
satisfactory  progress  (see  "Satisfac- 
tory Progress").  In  order  to  deter- 
mine a student's  need,  financial  aid 
must  be  reapplied  for  each  year. 
Students  not  maintaining  satisfac- 
tory progress  as  stated  in  the  catalog 
or  students  who  drop  below  the 
required  number  of  credits  may  lose 
federal  Title  IV  funding.  This  fund- 
ing includes  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 


Pine  Manor  Grants 

These  grants  are  awarded  for  one 
year  only  in  accordance  with  finan- 
cial need,  are  renewable,  and  are 
applied  against  educational  costs. 


Pine  Manor  Endowed 
Scholarships 

The  George  I.  Alden  Scholarship  Fund 

A challenge  grant  from  the  George 
I.  Alden  Trust  of  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  matched  by 
the  gifts  of  alumnae,  parents  and 
friends  to  establish  this  need-based 
fund. 

Helen  Temple  Cooke  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  honor  of  the  College’s 
founder  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  Pine 
Manor  College,  the  income  from 
this  fund  provides  financial  aid  to 
students  with  established  need. 

Mildred  Harrington  McEvoy 
Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  established  by  the 
bequest  of  an  alumna  of  the  Class 
of  1924  provides  aid  for  students 
with  established  needs. 

Oppenheimer  Family  Fund 

Established  by  parents  of  an 
alumna,  this  fund  provides  aid 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Shamballah  Associates  Endowment  Fund 
in  memory  of  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

This  fund  honoring  Pine  Manor’s 
founder  provides  awards  to  students 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

Kate  Somerville  Walker  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  of  1969  and  of  the 
Pine  Manor  Service  League  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  worthy  stu- 
dents in  memory  of  a student  of 
the  Class  of  1970. 


Pine  Manor  Endowed 
Merit  Scholarships 

Mary  Gegerias  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  to  honor  a long-time 
member  of  the  French  faculty  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  French 
House  in  1979,  this  fund  provides 
awards  to  students  majoring  in 
French. 


The  Perkin  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  endowed  by  The 
Perkins  Fund  of  New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut, is  awarded  to  one  or  more 
students  who  exhibit  ability  and  are 
interested  in  careers  in  science  or 
mathematics. 

William  P.  and  Priscilla  B.  Person 
Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  friends  of  the  former 
Vice  President  for  Operations  of  the 
College,  this  fund  provides  awards 
to  students  in  the  management 
program. 

Ruth  Ann  Houck  Sleeper  Fund 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
continuing  student  who  has  shown 
outstanding  promise  in  the  study 
of  music. 

Massachusetts  Resident 
Scholarship 

One  full-tuition  merit  scholarship 
is  available  each  year  to  women  who 
are  residents  of  Massachusetts,  with 
priority  given  to  residents  of  the 
Town  of  Brookline,  and  who  are 
entering  the  freshman  class  at  Pine 
Manor  College.  This  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a student  who  displays 
outstanding  potential  for  success  at 
the  college  level.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  for  four  consecutive  years 
provided  the  recipient  maintains 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

An  on-campus  interview  will  be 
required  of  all  applicants. 

Minority  Student  Scholarship 

One  full-tuition  merit  scholarship 
is  available  to  minority  women  who 
are  residents  of  Massachusetts  and 
entering  the  freshman  class  at  Pine 
Manor  College.  As  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Resident  Scholarship,  the 
Minority  Student  Scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a student  who  displays 
outstanding  potential  for  success  at 
the  college  level.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  for  four  consecutive  years 
provided  the  recipient  maintains 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Also,  an  on-campus  interview  will 
be  required  for  all  applicants. 
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Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) 

Through  this  federal  program 
administered  by  the  College,  Pine 
Manor  is  awarded  money  for  stu- 
dents with  financial  need.  The  max- 
imum grant  per  year  is  $2,000;  the 
minimum  is  $200. 

Pell  Grants  (PELL) 

Every  student  applying  for  financial 
aid  from  Pine  Manor  College  must 
apply  for  a PELL  Grant. 

These  grants  are  administered  by 
the  federal  government,  not  Pine 
Manor  College.  To  apply  for  a PELL 
Grant  you  must  either  check  the 
appropriate  box  on  the  Linancial 
Aid  Lorm  (PAL),  or  complete  the 
“Lederal  PELL  Grant  Application.” 

State  Scholarships 

Many  states  sponsor  a general 
scholarship  program.  If  you  live  in 
one  of  the  states  listed  below  and  are 
applying  for  financial  aid,  you  must 
apply  for  a state  scholarship  either 
through  the  PAP  or  through  the 
appropriate  state  agency.  Be  sure 
to  meet  your  state’s  application 
deadline. 

Connecticut 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 

District  of  Columbia 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
(GSL) 

It  need  can  be  demonstrated,  you 
may  secure  a loan  for  $ 1,000  to 
$2,500  per  year  through  the  coop- 
eration of  your  local  bank  and  the 
higher  education  assistance  agency 
in  your  home  state  or  in  Massachu- 
setts. A family's  adjusted  gross 
income  may  well  exceed  $30,000 
and  the  student  may  still  be  eligible 


for  a GSL.  The  program  has  a 
$12,500  borrowing  limit  for  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study.  You 
yourself,  not  your  parents,  incur  the 
obligation  for  this  loan.  There  is  a 
10  year  repayment  period  with  this 
type  of  loan.  A GSL  Need  Test  form 
must  be  on  file  in  the  Linancial  Aid 
Office  for  all  GSL  applicants. 

Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate 
Students  (PLUS) 

This  is  a parent  loan  program  avail- 
able in  some  states.  Parents  may 
secure  a loan  of  up  to  $3,000  per 
year  at  a twelve  percent  interest  rate 
through  selected  local  banks.  PLUS 
borrowers  may  have  to  go  through  a 
credit  analysis.  Payments  on  this 
type  of  loan  generally  begin  60  days 
after  disbursement. 

Alliance  Education  Loan 
Program 

This  is  a family  loan  program  under 
which  families  can  borrow  from 
$3,000  up  to  $ 15,000  per  year 
based  on  education  costs.  Qualifica- 
tion for  the  loan  is  based  on  the  fam- 
ily’s current  ability  to  repay.  You 
may  choose  to  pay  only  the  interest 
on  the  loan  while  attending  college. 
Lor  more  information  contact  the 
Education  Resources  Institutes,  Inc. 
Tel:  (617)426-9434. 

College  Work  Study  (CWS) 

This  is  an  employment  program 
partially  funded  by  the  federal  gov 
ernment  and  administered  by  the 
College.  Through  CWS,  you  may 
earn  parr  of  your  educational 
expenses  by  working  approximately 
eight  hours  per  week  at  a job  on 
campus.  "Vou  will  be  paid  on  an 
hourly  basis  and  may  earn  up  to 
$800  per  year.  You  will  be  paid  by 
check  on  a weekly  basis. 

How  to  Apply  for  Financial 
Assistance 

If  you  are  applying  for  aid  for  the 
first  time  or  if  you  wish  to  renew 
your  aid,  you  must  do  five  things. 


1.  Obtain  an  Application  for 
financial  Assistance  from  the 
financial  Aid  Office,  complete  this 
form,  and  return  it  before  March  15. 

2.  Obtain  the  financial  Aid  form 
(LAL ) which  is  available  at  high 
schools  or  from  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service.  Box  2700,  Princeton, 
NJ  08540.  This  statement  is  sub- 
ject to  verification  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  form  1040  or 
1040 A.  file  the  LAL  as  soon  after 
January  1 as  possible,  and  not  later 
than  february  15  with  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  (Be 
sure  to  indicate  that  a copy  of  the 
statement  is  to  be  sent  to  Pine 
Manor  by  the  Scholarship  Service; 
our  code  is  3689- ) Applications 

for  financial  aid  received  after  the 
March  15  deadline  will  be  consid- 
ered on  a funds  available  basis. 

3.  Apply  to  the  PELL  program. 

4.  Apply  to  your  state  scholarship 
program.  You  may  apply  for  the 
PELL  and  your  state  scholarship 
program  on  the  LAP. 

5 . Send  a copy  of  your  parents’ 
income  tax  return  (or  your  own  if 
you  are  an  independent  student) 
to  the  Pine  Manor  financial  Aid 
Office.  Awards  made  under  federal 
government  programs  are  contin- 
gent upon  federal  legislative 
appropriations. 

financial  assistance  in  excess  of 
S 100  received  from  sources  outside 
the  College  must  be  reported  to  the 
financial  Aid  Office.  The  financial 
aid  award  may  be  readjusted  if  such 
aid  was  not  included  in  Pine  Man- 
or’s computation  at  the  time  of  the 
award. 

Notification  of  financial  assistance 
is  normally  made  prior  to  the  May  1 
Candidate’s  Reply  Date.  If  you  have 
not  received  notification  of  financial 
aid  by  this  date,  you  may  request 
an  extension  from  the  Admissions 
Office  until  a financial  aid  decision 
has  been  made. 
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Course 

Descriptions 


Pine  Manor  College  reserves  the 
right  in  its  sole  judgment  to  make 
changes  of  any  nature  in  its  pro- 
gram, calendar,  or  academic  sched- 
ule whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable,  including  changes  in 
course  content,  the  rescheduling  of 
classes  with  or  without  extending 
the  academic  term,  cancelling  of 
scheduled  classes  or  other  academic 
activities,  and  requiring  or  afford- 
ing alternatives  for  scheduled  classes 
or  other  academic  activities,  in  any 
such  case  giving  notice  thereof  as 
reasonably  practicable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Some  course  number  designations 
have  been  changed  and  former  des- 
ignations are  indicated.  In  some 
cases,  the  content  of  renumbered 
courses  has  not  changed.  Students 
may  not  repeat  a course  in  which  the 
number  but  not  the  content  has  changed. 
If  questions  arise,  students  should 
consult  their  advisor  or  the 
Registrar. 

Note:  Some  courses  are  offered  in 
alternate  years;  a few  are  designed 
for  Summer  Sessions  only. 

Course  Numbering 

100-level  courses  are  introductory, 
and  assume  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  in  the  subject  area. 

200-level  courses  assume  some  prior 
experience  in  the  subject  area;  they 
may  or  may  not  have  prerequisites. 
Internships  on  this  level  carry  a 295 
designation. 

300-level  courses  are  designed  for 
juniors  and  seniors.  They  are  more 
specifically  focused  than  200-level 
courses,  have  prerequisites,  and 
require  more  focused  research 
components. 

400-level  courses  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  seniors. 


Letters  Indicating  Subjects 

AC  Accounting 
AM  American  Studies 
AN  Anthropology 
AH  Art  History 
BI  Biology 
CH  Chemistry 
CO  Communication 
CS  Computer  Studies 
DA  Dance 
DR  Drama 
EC  Economics 
ED  Education 
EN  English 

ES  English  as  a Second  Language 

FC  Freshman  Composition 

HI  History 

HU  Humanities 

LC  Language,  Chinese 

LF  Language,  French 

LI  Language,  Italian 

LJ  Language,  Japanese 

LS  Language,  Spanish 

MA  Mathematics 

MK  Marketing 

MN  Management 

MU  Music 

PA  Performing  Arts 

PH  Philosophy 

PE  Physical  Education 

PS  Political  Science 

PY  Psychology 

RE  Religion 

SO  Sociology 

\A  Visual  Arts 


Credits 

Courses  carry  four  semester  hours  of 
credit  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Internships  and  Directed  Study 

No  Internship,  Senior  Seminar, 
Senior  Essay  or  Directed  Study  satis- 
fies a group  requirement. 

Internships 

Course  number  295  is  for  sopho- 
mores and  juniors  at  the  introduc- 
tory level.  Course  number  495  is  for 
upper-level  students  in  a B.A.  pro- 
gram (see  “Internships”). 

Directed  Study 

For  freshmen  and  sophomores  the 
Directed  Studies  project  carries  a 
299  number;  the  499  is  reserved  for 
juniors  and  seniors  in  a major,  with 
the  exception  of  a 399  in  computer 
studies  (see  “Mathematics.”)  For  all 
groups  the  prefix  letters  (AN,  EN, 
PY,  VA,  etc.)  will  depend  upon  the 
field  in  which  the  topic  falls.  Stu- 
dents on  probation  may  not  take  a 
Directed  Study. 
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Accounting 

Ruthann  F.  Bergman 

AC  205 
Accounting  I 

The  principles  and  concepts  of 
accounting  are  introduced  in  this 
course,  beginning  with  the  analysis 
of  business  transactions,  through 
the  recording  process  of  the 
accounting  cycle,  to  the  final  prep- 
aration of  financial  statements. 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  cash,  receiv- 
ables, payables,  inventories,  plant 
and  equipment.  Prerequisite:  MA 
100.  Fall  and  spring.  Bergman. 

AC  206 
Accounting  II 

As  a continuation  of  AC  205 , this 
course  presents  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  decision-making  process 
for  both  the  manager  and  the  inves- 
tor. Cost  accounting  and  budgeting 
techniques  are  introduced.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  accounting  for  part- 
nerships and  corporations  as  well  as 
financial  statement  analysis  and  the 
statement  of  changes  in  financial 
position.  Prerequisite:  AC  205.  Fall 
and  spring.  Bergman. 

AC  215 

Principles  of  Taxation 

An  introduction  to  basic  federal  tax 
law  with  a primary  emphasis  on  its 
impact  upon  individuals.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  proper  determina- 
tion of  gross  income,  exclusions, 
deductions,  adjusted  gross  income, 
exemptions,  credits,  taxable  income 
and  calculation  of  taxes  due.  An 
overview  of  federal  taxation  of  cor- 
porations is  presented.  Prerequisite: 
AC  205.  Spring  and  in  alternate 
years.  Bergman. 


AC  305 

Intermediate  Accounting  I 

This  course  offers  a more  intensive 
study  of  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  valuation  of  assets. 
Alternate  methods  of  valuation  and 
their  impact  on  financial  statements 
are  studied.  The  nature  of  interest 
and  the  concept  of  the  time  value 
of  money  are  studied  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  the  application 
of  present  value  to  such  items  as 
bonds,  pensions,  long-term  notes, 
leases  and  installment  contracts. 
Prerequisite:  AC  206.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Fall,  1987)  Bergman. 

AC  306 

Intermediate  Accounting  II 

A continuation  of  AC  305 , this 
course  examines  problems  arising 
from  the  corporate  structure.  Issu- 
ance of  capital  stock,  stock  rights, 
dividends,  options,  warrants,  treas- 
ury stock,  retained  earnings  and 
earnings  per  share  are  studied. 

Other  subjects  covered  are:  intangi- 
bles, long-term  liabilities,  income 
taxes,  and  ratio  analysis.  An  in- 
depth  study  of  the  preparation  of 
the  statement  of  changes  in  finan- 
cial position  is  also  made.  Prerequi- 
site: AC  305.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Spring,  1988)  Bergman. 

AC  308 

Cost  Accounting 

Basic  cost  accounting  methods  are 
introduced  to  collect,  assign,  con- 
trol and  evaluate  costs.  The  applica- 
tion of  material,  labor,  and  overhead 
costs  are  examined  under  a job  order 
cost  system  and  a process  cost  oper- 
ation. Principles  of  standard  costs 
and  the  uses  of  cost-volume-profit 
analysis  are  also  examined.  Pre- 
requisite: AC  206.  Fall  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Bergman. 


American  Studies 

Rosario  J.  Tosiello,  Ph.D.,  Coor- 
dinator; John  P.  Agnew,  Ph.D.; 
Beverly  Alexander;  Timothy  J. 
Spillane;  Gary  K.  Harris;  David  D. 
Hicks;  Rodman  R.  Henry,  Ph.D.; 
Peter  Holloran,  Ph.D.;  Vera  Kreil- 
kamp;  Lanny  S.  Kutakoff;  Joan  D. 
Laxson,  Ph.D.;  Robert  J. 

Owczarek. 

AM  201  (Group  II) 

The  Proper  Plantation: 

Puritanism  in  America 

"Puritan”  and  "puritanical”  are 
ideas  familiar  to  Americans  in  the 
20th  century,  but  their  present  use 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  This 
course  focuses  on  three  aspects  of 
the  Puritan  community:  the  church, 
the  family,  and  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  settlements.  Read- 
ings are  selected  from  Puritan 
sermons  and  writings  and  modern 
historical  analyses,  including 
Demos,  A Little  Commonwealth; 
Lockridge,  A New  England  Town: 
The  First  Hundred  Years;  Morgan, 

The  Puritan  Dilemma  and  Visible 
Saints;  Miller,  Errand  into  the  Wil- 
derness; Rothman  and  Rothman, 
Sources  of  the  American  Social  Tradi- 
tion, Vol.  1.  Fall.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

AM  202  (Group  I) 

The  Age  of  Egalitarianism 

The  concept  of  equality  is  central 
to  the  American  experience  and  to 
American  culture.  Beginning  with 
an  examination  of  the  historical  con- 
text of  the  ideals  of  Jacksonian 
democracy,  the  course  focuses  on 
two  types  of  proposals  for  achieving 
that  equality  present  between  1800 
and  the  Civil  War:  humanitarian 
reforms  and  religious  cults  or  uto- 
pias. Transcendentalism,  religious 
crusades,  utopias,  temperance, 
women's  rights,  pacifism,  and  the 
abolition  movement  are  examined 
through  biography,  historical  anal- 
yses, and  the  literature  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Fuller,  Parker,  Alcott, 
and  Brownson.  Fall.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 
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AM  205  (Group  I) 

The  Gilded  Age 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
Progressive  Era  ( 1865-1900),  Amer- 
ican culture  experienced  a series  of 
changes  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  modern  America. 

These  changes  are  examined  in  the 
following  manifestations:  urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization,  the  ideal  of 
progress,  the  status  of  women,  and 
architecture.  Victorian  Boston  is  the 
example  through  which  to  view  this 
period.  Readings  are  selected  from 
Alger,  Ragged  Dick  and  Mark,  the 
Match  Boy ; Bellamy,  Looking  Back- 
ward; Davis,  American  Heroine; 
Doctorow,  Ragtime ; Dreiser,  Sister 
Carrie;  Howells,  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapharn;  Hays,  The  Response  to  Indus- 
trialism; James,  The  Bostonians; 
Warner,  Streetcar  Suburbs;  Wharton, 
The  House  of  Mirth  and  The  Custom  of 
the  Country;  Wiebe,  The  Search  for 
Order.  Spring.  Holloran. 

AM  206  (Group  I) 

Twentieth  Century  America 

The  20th  century  brought  rapid  and 
radical  changes  to  American  life. 
Through  contemporary  literature 
and  historical  analysis,  this  course 
focuses  on  three  areas  of  change: 
suburban  living  and  the  social 
implications  of  changing  housing 
patterns,  the  Great  Depression  and 
responses  to  it,  and  the  image  of 
Hollywood  as  the  Dream  Factory. 
Readings  are  selected  from  Cheever, 
The  Wapshot  Chronicles;  Leighton, 

The  Aspirin  Age;  Leuchtenberg,  The 
Perils  of  Prosperity;  Lewis,  Babbitt; 
Orr  and  Nicholson,  Radical  Suburbs; 
Steinbeck,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath; 
Swados,  The  American  Writer  and  the 
the  Great  Depression;  West,  The  Day 
of  the  Locust.  Fall.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 


AM  222  (Group  II) 

Approaches  to  the  Problems  of 
American  Society 

This  course  approaches  a selected 
contemporary  problem  in  American 
society  from  a variety  of  disciplinary 
viewpoints;  for  example,  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  cultural  crisis  in 
the  1960s  in  America  as  seen  by  an 
economist,  a sociologist,  a psycholo- 
gist, an  historian,  and  a political 
scientist.  Course  goals:  (1)  to 
introduce  students  to  the  basic 
methodologies  of  the  social  science 
disciplines;  (2)  to  develop  interdis- 
ciplinary perspectives  on  contempo- 
rary problems;  (3)  to  sharpen  the 
student’s  problem-solving  skills  in 
terms  of  crisis  management.  Fall. 
Holloran. 

AM  257  (Group  II) 

America  on  Film:  Cultural  History 
and  the  Movies 

This  course  acquaints  students 
with  the  origins,  development  and 
impact  of  the  film  industry  in  the 
United  States  from  1894  to  the 
present  by  tracing  motion  pictures 
as  artistic,  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  phenomena. 

It  provides  an  historical  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  movies  in  Ameri- 
can society  in  the  past  and  present. 
Selected  films  shown  in  class  are 
analyzed  for  their  historical  content 
and  bias;  including  such  films  as, 
Birth  of  the  Nation,  Citizen  Kane, 
Inherit  the  Wind,  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.  Little  Big  Man.  Woodstock, 
Network,  and  others.  Spring. 
Holloran. 


AM  258  (Group  II) 

American  Popular  Culture 

This  course  investigates  popular 
culture  in  the  United  States  from 
the  Colonial  Era  to  the  present  by  a 
survey  of  folklore,  material  culture, 
and  the  history  of  everyday  life  in 
diet,  dress,  leisure,  sports,  recrea- 
tion, education  and  family  life,  as 
well  as  popular  literature,  theater 
and  legends.  It  reveals  the  assump- 
tions and  implications  underlying 
major  elements  of  American  civili- 
zation. Field  trips  to  historic  and 
cultural  sites  are  planned,  particu- 
larly the  Paul  Revere  House,  Boston 
National  Historic  Park,  Atheneum, 
Beacon  Hill,  Gibson  House,  the 
Museum  of  Our  National  Heritage, 
Gore  Place  or  Concord  sites.  Pre- 
requisite: AM  222  or  permission. 
Fall.  Holloran. 

AM  307  (Group  I) 

American  Autobiography 

Individual  and  cultural  experience 
as  seen  in  the  personal  narratives  of 
Americans  from  the  18th  century 
to  the  present.  Autobiography  is 
approached  as  a special  kind  of  prose 
writing  with  its  formal  problems 
and  potentialities,  its  particular 
relationships  between  author  and 
reader,  its  important  but  peculiar 
uses  in  the  study  of  history  and  soci- 
ety. Readings  include  selections  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Mary  Antin,  Henry 
Adams,  Louis  Sullivan,  Black  Elk, 
Alice  B.  Toklas,  Maya  Angelou, 
Anais  Nin,  Alexander  Berkman, 
Malcolm  X,  and  Jimmy  Carter. 
Prerequisite:  Am  222,  one  course  in 
American  literature,  or  one  course 
in  American  history.  Spring. 
Holloran. 
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AM  308  (Group  II) 

The  Broadcast  Media  and 
American  Culture 

In  the  last  fifty  years  America  has 
undergone  a communications  revo- 
lution. The  impact  of  the  broadcast 
media  has  changed  the  way  we  see 
ourselves  as  a people,  our  percep- 
tions of  the  world  around  us,  and 
our  ability  to  delineate  and  solve  the 
domestic  and  international  problems 
we  face  in  the  present  and  future. 
This  course  examines  the  effects  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  along  with  their  histories 
and  technologies.  The  course  also 
focuses  on  the  need  for  a new  kind 
of  visual  literacy  through  in-depth 
analysis  of  selected  news  broad- 
casts and  documentaries.  Prerequi- 
site: HI  111,  EN  230  or  EN  210. 

Not  offered  1986-87.  Holloran. 

AM  490 

Senior  Seminar 

Students  in  this  seminar  design  and 
carry  out  individual  research  proj- 
ects which  examine  in  detail  one 
aspect  of  American  culture.  In  addi- 
tion, they  analyze  several  views  of 
American  society  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate the  way  in  which  we  view  our 
culture.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Spring.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

AM  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  Internship  is  an  option 
for  students  interested  in  applying 
their  research  skills  in  a professional 
setting.  Internship  sites  relate  to  the 
student's  American  Studies  focus 
and  have  included  work  in  govern- 
ment, research,  museums,  and 
communications.  Regular  on-cam- 
pus meetings  of  all  AM  495  interns 
are  required.  The  deadline  for 
applying  for  AM  495  is  the  last  day 
of  classes  of  the  previous  semester. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Fall 
and  spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 


Anthropology 

Joan  D.  Laxson,  Ph.D. 

AN  101  (Group  II) 

Cultural  Anthropology 

As  the  study  of  human  societies, 
this  course  begins  by  examining  the 
biological  and  evolutionary  back- 
ground of  humans  and  proceeds  to 
a critical  exploration  of  theories  of 
human  nature  and  cultural  diver- 
sity. Major  topics  include  the  evi- 
dence for  human  origins,  human 
physical  diversity,  and  readings  on 
specific  societies  to  highlight  the 
uniqueness  of  human  adaptations. 
Fall.  Laxson. 

AN  201  (Group  II) 

Anthropology  of  Sex  Roles 

Biological,  socio-economic,  and  psy- 
chological variations  in  male  and 
female  roles  in  different  cultures  are 
examined.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  understand  their  own  changing 
roles  in  a changing  society.  Prereq- 
uisite: AN  101,  PY  110,  SO  101,  or 
permission.  Not  offered  in  1986-87. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AN  210  (Group  III) 

Physical  Anthropology 

Physical  anthropology  is  the  story 
of  human  evolution  and  variation. 
This  course  studies  evolutionary 
theory  from  Darwin  to  Gould,  and 
includes  both  microevolutionary 
theories  of  genetic  change  and  vari- 
ation, and  macroevolutionary  pre- 
history from  Aegyptopithecus  to 
CroMagnon  (Homo  sapiens).  Pri- 
mate and  human  societies,  past  and 
present,  are  studied  to  integrate  our 
understanding  of  human  nature  and 
evolution  from  both  the  physical 
and  cultural  perspectives.  Spring. 
Laxson. 

AN  225  (Group  II) 

Indian  Cultures  of  North  America 

Tracing  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  American  Indian  from  prehisto- 
ric times  to  the  present,  this  course 
gives  a broad  survey  of  the  rich 
diversity  of  tribes  and  cultures  in 
North  America.  The  course  presents 
the  Indians'  struggles  to  resist  the 
advancing  frontier  ol  the  white  man 
and  concludes  with  a consideration 
of  the  role  of  the  Indian  in  20th  cen- 
tury America.  Spring.  Laxson. 


AN  230  HI  230  (Group  II) 

The  Africans 

This  telecourse,  which  includes  nine 
one-hour  programs,  gives  students 
tools  for  analyzing  social  change  in 
Africa  and  understanding  cultural 
adaptation  within  a global  context. 
The  goals  of  this  course  are  to  help 
students  understand  the  diversity 
of  Africa,  the  range  of  successes  and 
failures  that  have  occurred  there, 
Africa’s  relationship  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  portray  Africa's 
past  and  present  as  a means  of  better 
understanding  its  future.  Prereq- 
uisite: sophomore  standing.  Fall. 
Laxson  and  Tosiello. 

Art  History 

Rodman  R.  Henry,  Ph.D.,  Coordi- 
nator; Elizabeth  Gould;  Charles  A. 
Hammond,  Ph.D.;  Ada  H.  Logan; 
Visiting  Faculty:  Terry  Moor 
(Wentworth) 

AH  111  (Group  I) 

Art  History  I 

The  sources,  influences,  and  devel- 
opment of  art  from  preclassical 
times  through  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe  are  studied  chrono- 
logically, with  emphasis  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  art  to  its  historical  and 
cultural  background.  Identification 
of  the  various  stylistic  and  individ- 
ual qualities  of  each  period  is 
accompanied  by  study  of  originals 
in  the  Boston  area.  Fall.  Henry. 

AH  112  (Group  I) 

Art  History  II 

European  art  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  present  is  related  to  its  histor- 
ical background  and  culture.  Stu- 
dents observe  its  development  and 
recurring  influences  while  establish- 
ing a stylistic  identity  for  each 
epoch.  Accompanied  by  study  of 
originals  in  the  Boston  area.  Spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 
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AH  119  (Group  I) 

History  of  Western  Sculpture: 

Medieval  to  Modern 

This  survey  course  explores  the 
history  of  western  sculpture  trom 
Medieval  times  to  the  present. 
Students  look  at  how  artists  such 
as  Donatello,  Michelangelo,  Ber- 
nini, Rodin,  Brancusi  and  Moore 
have  imposed  meaning  on  three- 
dimensional  art  forms.  This  course 
investigates  the  many  varieties  of 
sculptural  forms  (free-standing, 
relief,  and  assemblage),  and  the 
various  techniques  involved  in 
their  execution.  Field  trips  to  area 
museums  and  monuments  are  a sali- 
ent part  of  the  course.  Fall. 

Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AH  180  (Group  I) 

Introduction  to  the  Textile  Arts 

This  course  studies  the  significance 
of  embroidered  textiles  as  an  art 
form.  Color,  design,  techniques  and 
materials  are  analyzed  and  used  to 
further  enhance  the  understanding 
of  the  needle  arts  within  the  histori- 
cal framework  in  which  they  were 
created.  Fall.  Lagan. 

AH  211  (Group  I) 

Italian  Renaissance  Art: 

Fifteenth  Century  (Quattrocento) 

The  development  of  Early  Renais- 
sance art  in  Italy  is  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  the  rise  of  humanism  and 
cultural  change  centered  in  Florence 
and  Venice.  The  stress  is  on  styles, 
programs,  patrons,  and  cultural 
influences.  Accompanied  by  study 
of  originals  in  the  Boston  area. 

Fall.  Henry. 

AH  212  (Group  I) 

Italian  Renaissance  Art: 

Sixteenth  Century  (Cinquecento) 

Italian  art  in  the  High  Renaissance 
includes  such  giants  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Titian  in 
the  area  of  Florence,  Rome  and  Ven- 
ice. The  cultural  and  artistic  influ- 
ences out  of  which  evolved  the 
phenomenon  of  mannerism  and 
Maniera,  with  its  patronage  and 
pressures,  are  examined.  Accompa- 
nied by  study  of  original  works  in 
the  Boston  area.  Spring.  Henry. 


AH  218  (Group  I) 

Italian  Renaissance  Art  in  Florence  (Italy) 

A summer  session  is  conducted  in 
Florence,  Italy,  and  its  environs  to 
investigate  the  art  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  chronologi- 
cally from  the  early  13th  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  In  addition  to 
the  tuition,  a separate  foreign  travel 
fee  is  required.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Summer  ses- 
sions only.  Henry. 

AH  219  (Group  I) 

Arl  Treasures  in  and  Around  London 

This  summer  session  course  investi- 
gates the  artistic  heritage  of  Great 
Britain  through  its  art  and  architec- 
ture to  be  found  in  London. 

Detailed  daily  lectures  are  given 
at  such  institutions  as  the  British 
Museum,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  Tate  and  National 
Galleries  as  well  as  the  study  of 
the  architecture  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  augmented  by  visits  to  the 
Gothic  cathedrals  such  as  Ely,  Dur- 
ham, Lincoln  and  Salisbury.  In 
addition  to  the  tuition,  a separate 
foreign  travel  fee  is  required.  Pre- 
requisite: one  art  history  course 
and  permission  of  instructor.  Sum- 
mer Sessions  only.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

AH  221  (Group  I) 

Northern  Renaissance  Painting 

The  evolution  of  humanism  is 
related  to  the  development  of  15  th 
and  16th  century  painting  in  north- 
ern Europe.  Study  of  such  impor- 
tant personalities  as  Jan  van  Eyck, 
Bosch,  Durer  and  Bruegel  reveals 
not  only  individual  stylistic  quali- 
ties but  the  definitive  emergence  of 
national  characteristics.  Accompa- 
nied by  study  of  original  works  in 
the  Boston  area.  Fall.  Henry. 


AH  231  (Group  I) 

Baroque  Art  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  most  significant  European 
schools  of  17th  century  art  are  pur- 
sued, stressing  the  cultures,  influ- 
ences, patronage,  styles  and  content 
with  relationship  to  this  volatile 
age.  Emphasis  on  such  artists  as 
Bernini,  Borromini,  Mansart, 
Poussin,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt. 
Accompanied  by  study  of  original 
works  in  the  Boston  area.  Fall. 

Henry. 

AH  241  (Group  I) 

Art  of  the  Eighteenth  Century: 

Rococo  to  Revolution 

This  course  introduces  the  student 
to  art,  architecture  and  interior 
design  in  Europe  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  from  the  Rococo 
courtly  style  to  the  Neoclassicism 
of  the  age  of  Enlightenment.  The 
student  explores  18th  century  styles 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
England  and  Spain  as  evidenced  in 
the  art  of  such  masters  as  Watteau, 
Canova,  Asam,  Canaletto,  Gains- 
borough and  Hogarth.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  18th  century  art  into 
romanticism  and  neoclassicism  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century.  Fall 
and  in  alternate  years.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

AH  251  (Group  I) 

Nineteenth  Century  Art 

Differing  cultural  backgrounds 
influenced  the  many  and  varied 
European  art  forms  from  the  advent 
of  neoclassicism  through  the  various 
schools  of  impressionism  and  art 
nouveau.  Emphasis  is  on  the  emer- 
gence of  individuality  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  artists  concerned 
with  the  major  art  forms.  Accompa- 
nied by  study  of  originals  in  the 
Boston  area.  Fall.  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 
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AH  272  (Group  I) 

Buildings  and  Sites  in  Greater  Boston 

This  course  is  an  investigation  of 
the  historic  buildings  and  sites  in 
the  greater  Boston  area.  The  student 
studies  the  role  of  the  historic  home 
and  public  building  as  a monument 
and  a museum  for  our  Georgian  her- 
itage of  the  Colonial  era  through  the 
Federal,  Jacksonian,  Victorian,  Art 
Nouveau,  Modern  and  Contempo- 
rary periods.  Students  also  consider 
the  roles  of  preservation  societies, 
public  and  private  funding  of  such 
historic  sites  as  the  Paul  Revere 
House,  Gore  Place,  Longfellow 
House,  the  Gibson  House,  and  the 
State  House.  Summer  sessions  only. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AH  280  (Group  I) 

Decorative  Arts:  Furniture- 
Epoch  and  Style 

The  development  and  utilization 
of  furniture  and  its  accessories  from 
the  time  of  the  ancients  down  to  the 
individual  cabinetmakers  of  Europe 
and  America  are  covered.  The  course 
uses  such  resources  as  the  period 
rooms  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Gardner  Museum,  the  China 
Trade  Museum,  and  local  historic 
houses.  Offered  at  Wentworth. 
Spring.  Henry. 

AH  285  (Group  I) 

The  History  ot  Textile  Design 

(Open  College  Seminar) 

This  course  introduces  the  student 
to  the  field  by  surveying  the  pro- 
gression of  textile  design  in  Western 
civilization.  Other  topics  are  the 
construction  of  textiles  and  the  tech- 
nological developments  which  influ- 
enced changes  in  the  ways  textiles 
have  been  made  historically.  Stu- 
dents become  aware  of  how  designs 
from  old  textiles  and  decorative  arts 
have  been  transferred  into  modern 
usage.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Spring.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 


AH  286  (Group  I) 

The  History  of  Western  Costume 

(Open  College  Seminar) 

This  class  surveys  the  evolution  of 
clothing  in  Western  civilization. 

The  emphasis  is  on  how  clothing 
reflects  the  tenor  of  the  times  and 
the  people  who  wore  the  clothing, 
through  socio-political  and  aesthetic 
comparisons.  Topics  include  the 
psychology  of  clothing,  social  mores 
and  their  relationship  to  clothing, 
the  movement  in  various  types  of 
clothing.  Comparisons  are  made 
with  the  art,  architecture,  furniture 
and  other  forms  of  expression  in 
each  historic  period.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Spring.  Open 
College  Faculty. 

AH  287  (Group  I) 

Introduction  to  Textile  Analysis 

The  first  seven  weeks  are  a general 
survey  of  textile  fibers,  yarns,  fin- 
ishes, and  color  application.  This 
section  includes  four  labs  on  fiber 
identification.  The  second  section 
is  an  in-depth  study  of  fabric  struc- 
tures. This  section  utilizes  the  pick 
glass  (magnifier)  as  an  analytical 
tool  for  a close-up  look  at  cloth  and 
how  it  is  constructed.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing.  Spring. 

Gould. 

AH  288  (Group  I) 

Fabric  Structures  and  Embellishments 

(Open  College  Seminar) 

After  an  overview  of  basic  principles 
of  fibers  and  fabrics,  the  majority  of 
class  time  is  spent  on  demonstrating 
various  fabric  constructions  and 
forms  of  embellishment.  Students 
are  required  to  construct  18  of  the 
30-odd  techniques  presented.  The 
course  concludes  with  a segment  on 
technique  and  culture.  Prerequisite: 
AH  287  is  recommended  but  not 
required.  Not  offered  1986-87. 

(Fall,  1987).  Hammond. 

AH  301  (Group  I) 

Classical  Art:  Aegean  and  Greek 

Architecture,  sculpture,  painting 
and  minor  arts  of  the  Aegean  and 
Greek  civilizations  of  the  13th  to 
the  2nd  centuries  B.C.  reflect  not 
only  the  cultural  and  historical 
aspects  of  their  creators  but  also 
establish  the  criteria  for  Western 
art.  Accompanied  by  study  of  origi- 
nals in  the  Boston  area.  Prerequi- 
sites: 2 AH  courses  or  permission. 
Fall.  Henry. 


AH  310  (Group  I) 

Medieval  Art  in  Europe  300-1300 

This  course  surveys  the  medieval 
art  and  architecture  in  Europe  from 
Early  Christian  times  through  Late 
Gothic.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  beginnings  of  Christian  iconog- 
raphy in  the  4th  century  through 
the  International  style  of  the  14th 
century.  The  student  concentrates 
on  Byzantine  art  and  architecture, 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  decorative 
arts,  Carolingian  and  Ottoman 
painting  and  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  The  class  discusses 
masterpieces  from  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine and  Hagia  Sophia  through 
the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  and  the 
architectural  sculpture  of  Vezaley, 
Chartres,  Reims  and  Durham  cathe- 
drals. Prerequisites:  AH  111  and 
112.  Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring, 
1988).  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AH  321/EN321  (Group  I) 

A World  of  Contrasts 

This  course  explores  themes  of  order 
and  chaos,  beauty  and  ugliness,  and 
harmony  and  discord  in  art,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  and  song.  The 
major  focus  falls  upon  a selection 
of  Renaissance  artists  and  writers, 
with  excursions  to  more  recent  or 
contemporary  figures.  The  course 
establishes  a sense  of  connection 
between  the  preoccupations  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  such  as  the 
pervasive  belief  that  the  physical 
and  moral  worlds  are  or  may  be 
related,  influencing  the  ways  we 
form  criteria  for  judgment.  We 
examine  such  representative  figures 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Dante,  Rabelais,  and  Shakespeare. 
Film,  as  well  as  art  and  literature, 
is  an  element  of  the  course.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987). 

Cabot  and  Henry. 


AH  344  (Group  I) 

American  Architecture  and  Interiors 

This  course  investigates  the  devel- 
opment of  American  architecture 
with  its  European  influences  from 
the  Colonial  period  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, demonstrating  how  the  growth 
of  the  country  influenced  the  style 
changes  through  the  succession  of 
periods.  In  relation  to  the  individual 
periods,  interiors  ol  the  architecture 
are  studied  to  reveal  how  space  was 
designed,  utilized  and  decorated, 
illustrating  why  the  styles  changed 
and  how  they  reflect  the  political, 
social,  and  cultural  pressures  of 
their  time.  Field  trips  and  indepen- 
dent projects  utilize  the  vast  wealth 
of  examples  in  the  Boston  area  and 
its  environment.  Prerequisites:  2 
AH  courses  or  permission.  Fall. 
Henry. 

AH  345  (Group  I) 

American  Painting  and  Sculpture 

The  development  of  American 
painting  and  sculpture  is  examined 
from  the  XVII  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  instructor  notes  its  Euro- 
pean influences  while  explicitly 
distinguishing  its  American  unique- 
ness and  individuality  of  style. 

Also,  the  various  periods,  genres, 
and  regional  qualities  of  the  individ- 
ual artists  are  explored,  ultimately 
differentiating  the  American  artists 
from  their  European  counterparts. 
Classes  are  supplemented  with 
assignments  and  field  trips  to  the 
many  fine  collections  in  the  greater 
Boston  area,  such  as  the  Karolick 
Collection.  (MFA).  Prerequisites:  2 
AH  courses  or  permission.  Offered 
at  Wentworth.  Fall.  Henry. 

AH  361  (Group  I) 

Twentieth  Century  Art 

Students  trace  the  development, 
disclose  the  meaning,  and  attempt 
an  appreciative  understanding  of  the 
trends  and  movements  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  of  this 
century.  A study  of  expressionism 
is  followed  by  investigation  of  such 
other  idioms  as  abstraction,  cubism, 
surrealism,  dadaism,  pop  and  op, 
with  study  of  originals  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  Prerequisites:  AH  111  and 
112  or  two  other  AH  courses. 

Spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 


AH  370 

Arts  Management:  Art  Exhibitions 

This  course  deals  with  the  mechan- 
ics of  organization,  design  and  pro- 
motion of  art  exhibitions,  which  are 
investigated  by  means  of  lectures, 
field  trips,  and  colloquia.  The 
methods  and  making  of  major  exhi- 
bitions are  explored  from  start  to 
finish  including  the  writing  of 
grants,  loan  agreements,  design  of 
catalogs  and  the  mounting  of  exhi- 
bitions. Field  trips  to  museums  and 
galleries  are  followed  by  analysis  and 
critique  of  the  technical  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  each  exhibition. 
Prerequisites:  Two  AH  courses  or 
one  AH  course  and  VA  100.  Spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AH  371 

Museum  Studies:  Policies, 

Administration  and  Education 

This  course  is  an  introductory  sur- 
vey which  investigates  the  relation- 
ship between  museums  and  cultural 
policies.  Study  includes  museum 
management  and  administration 
and  explores  the  roles  of  Museum 
Director,  Curator,  Registrar,  Con- 
servationist and  Publicist.  Examina- 
tion is  made  of  the  educational 
obligations  of  today’s  art  museums, 
acquisition  policies,  and  considera- 
tion of  the  roles  that  government 
and  the  media  play  in  determining 
the  policies  of  non-profit  cultural 
institutions.  Field  trips  are  made  to 
major  area  museums  to  study  their 
organization  and  history.  Prerequi- 
sites: AH  111  and  AH  112  or  per- 
mission. Not  offered  1986-87. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


AH  385  (Group  I) 

Period  Costume:  1800-1930 

This  course  has  been  developed  as  a 
two-part  study,  offering  students  a 
thorough  and  detailed  background 
of  19th  and  20th  century  costume. 
The  first  seven  weeks  are  devoted  to 
Identification,  and  the  last  seven 
weeks  to  the  study  of  Restoration 
and  the  “methods  of  Reproduction.  " 
The  first  portion  involves  studying 
fabrics,  trims,  styles  and  construc- 
tion methods  as  they  relate  to  iden- 
tifying and  "dating”  costumes 
within  specific  time  periods.  The 
second  portion  involves  studying 
methods  of  textile/costume  conser- 
vation, restoration,  and  reproduc- 
tion, as  well  as  taking  students  a 
step  beyond  identification — into 
preservation,  storage  and  restoration 
of  costumes  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring, 

1988).  Hammond. 

AH  490 

Senior  Seminar 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  offered  in 
those  years  when  enrollments  war- 
rant grouping  students  in  the  major 
into  a small  seminar  rather  than 
individual  AH  499s.  hike  the  AH 
499,  the  AH  490  draws  upon  all 
the  student’s  courses  in  the  program 
and  allows  the  student  to  focus  on  a 
variety  of  research  topics  in  Art 
History.  Permission  of  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Fall 
or  spring,  in  appropriate  years. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

AH  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  Internship  is  an  option 
for  students  who  have  a special 
interest  in  applying  their  analytical, 
methodological  or  research  skills. 
Each  student  works  16  hours  per 
week  at  an  appropriate  site.  Sites  are 
chosen  with  regard  to  career  inten- 
tions and  to  the  content  of  the  Art 
History  focus.  Regular  on-campus 
meetings  of  all  AH  495  interns  are 
required.  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing. The  deadline  for  applying  for 
AH  495  is  the  last  day  of  classes 
of  the  previous  semester.  Fall  and 
spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 


AH  499 

Directed  Study 

The  student  proposes  and  seeks 
approval  of  an  independent  sub- 
ject of  her  own  choice  for  investiga- 
tion and  then  conducts  thorough 
research,  compiles  a bibliography, 
submits  an  outline,  and  finally  pre- 
sents a long  research  paper.  The 
student  is  expected  to  meet  on  a 
weekly  basis  with  the  faculty  direct- 
ing her  AH  499-  Prerequisite: 

Senior  standing.  Fall  and  spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

See  "Wentworth  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology” for  other  offerings  related 
to  Art  History. 

Biology 

Elizabeth  B.  Gardner,  Ph.D.; 
Michele  M.  Talbor 

BI101  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Principles  of  Biology 

The  study  of  cells  includes  their 
structures,  functions,  and  relation- 
ships to  their  respective  environ- 
ments. Topics  include:  chemical 
structure,  cellular  ultrastructure, 
metabolism,  mitosis  and  meiosis, 
and  genetics.  This  course  serves  as 
the  unified  base  for  all  other  biology 
courses.  The  2 hour  laboratory  com- 
plements lecture  material  with 
appropriate  demonstrations  and 
experiments.  5 credits.  Fulfills 
Group  III  Laboratory  Science 
Requirement.  Fall  and  spring. 
Gardner. 

Bl  204  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Zoology 

A comparative  anatomical  and 
physiological  study  of  representa- 
tives from  the  various  animal  phyla 
emphasizes  the  different  ways  they 
solve  the  common  life  problems  of 
movement,  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  regulation  of  body 
fluids,  coordination  of  function, 
and  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Bl  101  or  permission.  5 
credits.  Fulfills  Group  III  Labora- 
tory Science  Requirement.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988). 
Gardner. 


Bl  205  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 

Systematic  study  of  the  human 
body,  its  structures,  functions  and 
malfunctions  allows  the  student  to 
observe  physiological  processes  in 
her  own  body  as  well  as  in  living 
and  preserved  laboratory  specimens. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Bl  101  or 
permission.  5 credits.  Fulfills 
Group  III  Laboratory  Science 
Requirement.  Fall.  Talbot. 

Bl  206  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 

A continuation  ofBI  205.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Spring.  Talbot. 

Bl  211 

Environmental  Problems 

Important  environmental  problems 
such  as  pollution,  land  use,  popula- 
tion, and  resource  management  are 
related  to  the  historical  and  current 
attitudes  of  science  and  society 
toward  such  problems.  Although  a 
background  in  the  science  of  ecology 
will  be  given,  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
strategy  of  conservation.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987). 
Gardner. 

Bl  212/HU  212 

Plagues,  People  and  History 

This  course  examines  certain  biolog- 
ical phenomena  which  have  had  an 
impact  on  historical  events.  History 
is  generally  taught  through  examin- 
ing the  interplay  of  human  institu- 
tions—religion,  government, 
culture,  economic  structures — but 
rarely  does  it  consider  disease  and  its 
effect  on  society.  Here  the  impact  of 
biology  on  history  is  the  focus  of 
attention.  Individual  cases  such  as 
the  porphyria-induced  “Madness”  of 
George  III  or  the  consequences  of 
the  Russian  Tsarevich’s  hemophilia 
are  analyzed,  along  with  mass  phe- 
nomena like  the  population  devasta- 
tion of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
dietary  causes  of  the  Salem  witch 
craze.  The  course  seeks  to  identify 
the  particular  role  of  such  biological 
factors  among  the  complex  factors 
that  shape  history.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Gardner. 


Bl  218  (Group  III) 

Oceanography 

Twentieth  century  technology  has 
revealed  much  about  the  heretofore 
unknown  depths  of  the  world’s 
oceans.  This  course  examines  the 
major  oceans  and  their  characteris- 
tics; introduces  concepts  in  plate 
tectonics  and  continental  drift;  dis- 
cusses the  properties  of  sea  water,  of 
atmospheric  and  ocean  circulation, 
as  well  as  the  tides,  currents,  waves, 
and  the  characteristics  of  sandy 
beaches,  rocky  shores,  and  coral 
reefs  and  islands.  Summer  Sessions 
only.  Talbot. 

Bl  220  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Marine  Biology 

The  sea,  with  its  waves,  currents 
and  tides,  has  always  fascinated 
and  challenged  humanity.  It  was  in 
the  sea  that  protoplasmic  life  first 
evolved,  and  today  we  still  carry  our 
marine  heritage  in  the  salt  composi- 
tion of  our  blood.  This  course  exam- 
ines the  physical  properties  of  the 
ocean  shore  and  depths,  as  well  as 
those  creatures,  plant  and  animal, 
familiar  and  bizarre,  which  inhabit 
the  marine  environment.  Labora- 
tory. 5 credits.  Fulfills  Group  III 
Laboratory  Science  Requirement. 
Spring  and  in  alternate  years. 

Talbot. 

Bl  225  (Group  III) 

Nutrition 

The  scientific  study  of  foods,  their 
components  (such  as  vitamins)  and 
the  human  body’s  needs  form  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Practical  aspects 
of  the  course  include  evaluation  of 
diet  and  nutritional  status.  Also 
included  are  contemporary  issues 
such  as  diet  and  heart  disease,  fad 
diets,  malnutrition  (focusing  on 
pregnancy  and  childhood).  Prereq- 
uisite: Bl  101  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall  and  in  alternate 
years.  Gardner. 
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Bl  230  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Microbiology  and  Human 
Infectious  Disease 

Lectures,  films,  and  laboratories 
provide  basic  knowledge  of  the 
handling  and  understanding  of 
microorganisms,  including  their 
characteristics,  activities,  distribu- 
tion, and  effects  on  the  human 
body.  Material  includes  study  of 
specific  pathogenic  organisms  and 
diseases  as  well  as  the  body’s  natural 
defense  mechanisms  and  methods  of 
disease  prevention  and  treatment. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Bl  101  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  5 cred- 
its. Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory 
Science  Requirement.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Talbot. 

Bl  255  (Group  III) 

Animal  Behavior 

This  is  an  introductory  course 
which  examines  various  aspects  of 
species-specific  animal  behavior. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relation- 
ship of  these  behaviors  to  the 
animal’s  environment  and  circum- 
stances. Topics  include  the  causes, 
types,  and  controls  of  behavior  as 
well  as  abnormal  behavior.  The 
course  also  includes  a comparative 
analysis  of  differing  social  behav- 
iors. Not  offered  1986-87.  (Fall, 
1987).  Gardner. 

Bl  275  (Group  III) 

Human  Genetics 

This  course  continues  the  study  of 
genetic  concepts  begun  in  Bl  101, 
placing  emphasis  on  the  historical 
and  modern  aspects  of  genetics  at 
both  the  organismal  and  molecular 
levels,  in  particular  on  human 
genetics.  Examples  of  current  appli- 
cations of  genetics,  such  as  genetic 
intervention,  genetic  engineering, 
and  such  genetic  testing  as  amnio- 
centesis and  genetic  counseling  are 
considered.  Prerequisite:  Bl  101  or 
equivalent  or  permission.  Spring 
and  in  alternate  years.  Gardner. 


Bl  285  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Embryology 

The  development  of  animals  pre- 
sents the  biologist  with  the  ideal 
material  to  understand  how  a cell 
goes  from  one  to  many,  from  simple 
to  complex,  from  homogeneous  to 
heterogeneous,  from  undifferen- 
tiated to  differentiated.  Drawing 
upon  examples  from  starfish,  frog, 
bird  and  man,  the  patterns  of  devel- 
opment are  studied  from  both  a 
classical  and  a research  viewpoint. 

In  addition,  material  is  presented  on 
teratogens  and  birth  defects  espe- 
cially in  humans.  Laboratory  mate- 
rial complements  the  lectures  and 
readings.  Prerequisite:  Bl  101  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  5 cred- 
its. Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory 
Science  Requirement.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Gardner. 

Bl  345  (Group  III) 

Psychopharmacology 

This  course  introduces  the  biological 
effects  of  drugs  on  humans.  All 
major  drug  classes  are  studied  and 
emphasis  is  placed  on  those  affect- 
ing the  central  nervous  system  and 
behavior.  Drugs  are  studied  through 
their  actions,  uses,  limitations,  and 
side  effects.  Both  prescription  and 
over-the-counter  as  well  as  illegal 
drugs  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Bl 
101,  PY  101  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Fall,  1987).  Gardner. 

Bl  490 

Senior  Seminar 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  the  capstone 
of  the  major  in  Biopsychology. 
Drawing  on  the  student’s  courses  in 
the  program  and  her  Senior  Intern- 
ship experience,  the  Seminar 
explores  in  depth  a variety  of  cur- 
rent research  topics,  such  as  neuro- 
transmitters, the  biological  basis  of 
mental  illness,  stress,  attentional 
disorders,  memory,  current  research 
tools,  and  methodology.  Each  year 
the  topics  vary  to  include  both  areas 
of  student  interest  and  new  research 
in  the  area  of  Biopsychology.  As  a 
major  component  of  the  Seminar, 
each  student  is  expected  to  make 
an  oral  and  written  presentation  to 
the  class  on  a specific  topic.  Prereq- 
uisite: Senior  standing.  Spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


Bl  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  Internship  is  an  essential 
component  of  each  student’s  pro- 
gram. Each  student  works  16  hours/ 
week  at  a site  (e.g.  research  labora- 
tory, health  facility,  medical  office) 
for  full  course  credit.  The  site  is 
chosen  with  regard  to  her  career 
intentions  and  to  the  content  of  the 
Biopsychology  program.  Each  stu- 
dent keeps  a journal  to  examine  her 
experiences  and  their  relationship  to 
Biopsychology.  In  addition,  the 
group  meets  once  a week  with  the 
B.  A.  Coordinator  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems,  experiences 
and  share  individual  perceptions. 

The  deadline  for  applying  for  Bl 
495  is  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the 
previous  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing.  Fall.  Gardner. 

See  “Marine  Studies  Consortium” 
for  other  offerings  in  Biology. 

Chemistry 

CH  102  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

General  Chemistry  I 

This  course  introduces  students 
to  the  quantitative  experimental 
aspects  of  chemistry;  electronic 
structure,  chemical  bonding,  chem- 
ical equilibrium,  kinetics,  mole, 
mass  reactions  and  hybrid  orbitals. 
Problem  solving  is  stressed.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  MA  100  concur- 
rently or  equivalent.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Fall  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

CH  103  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

General  Chemistry  II 

This  is  a continuation  of  CH  102  to 
more  advanced  topics  such  as  solu- 
tions, acids  and  bases,  equilibria, 
stochiometry,  redox  reactions, 
enthalpy  and  entrophy.  Nuclear 
chemistry  and  organic  polymer 
chemistry  are  also  studied.  Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  CH  102  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Spring  and  in 
alternate  years.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 
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CH  250  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Organic  Chemistry  I 

An  introduction  to  the  chemical 
properties  and  uses  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Correlation  of  structure 
with  properties,  reaction  mecha- 
nisms, and  a modern  approach  to 
structural  and  synthetic  problems 
are  stressed  throughout.  In  the  labo- 
ratory, the  aim  is  acquisition  of 
sound  experimental  techniques 
through  the  synthesis  of  selected 
compounds.  Laboratory.  Prerequi- 
sites: CH  102-103  and  MA  100,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

CH  251  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Organic  Chemistry  II 

This  is  a continuation  of  CH  250. 
Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Successful 
completion  of  CH  250.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  III  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

Communication 

Robert  J.  Owczarek,  Coordinator; 
Marie  C.  Franklin;  David  M. 

Smith;  David  Whittier 

C0 101  (Group  IV) 

Public  Speaking 

Students  improve  their  ability  to 
communicate  through  the  composi- 
tion and  delivery  of  seven  original 
speeches.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  stage  fright,  audience  analysis, 
organizing  and  developing  content, 
and  delivery.  Speeches  are  presented 
in  several  different  environments 
and  videotaped  for  analysis  and 
evaluation.  Fall.  Owczarek. 

CO  110  (Group  IV) 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

Communication  in  many  torms 
influences  our  lives.  This  survey 
explores  mass  communication  in  its 
myriad  forms:  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, publishing,  advertising, 
radio,  television,  cable,  the  record- 
ing industry,  film,  and  the  newer 
form  of  electronic  communication. 
Fall  and  spring.  Franklin. 


CO  120 

Fundamentals  ot  Broadcast  Production 

This  is  a hands-on  course  in  the 
basic  operation  of  the  tools  of  radio 
and  television  production.  Students 
develop  beginning  competency  in 
use  of  microphones,  tape  recorders, 
turntables,  the  audio  mixer,  TV 
cameras,  special  effects  generator, 
videotape  recording.  Designed  for 
students  with  little  or  no  experi- 
ence. Equipment  fee:  see  "Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Fall  and  spring. 

Whittier. 

CO  201  (Group  IV) 

Persuasive  Speaking 

No  matter  what  career  we  pursue, 
we  always  encounter  situations 
which  demand  persuasive  speech: 
arguing  solutions  to  problems, 
defending  policies  and  procedures 
which  have  come  under  attack, 
seeking  changes  in  attitudes, 
beliefs,  or  behavior.  This  course 
helps  prepare  students  for  such 
experiences  by  exploring  the  princi- 
ples of  persuasive  speech;  psycho- 
logical, ethical,  and  logical  appeals; 
evidence;  and  effective  delivery.  Stu- 
dents prepare  and  present  eight 
major  persuasive  speeches  which  are 
analyzed  and  evaluated  through 
videotape  replay  and  audience  feed- 
back. Spring.  Owczarek. 

CO  210 

WPMC  Radio  Experience 

A practically-oriented  course  for 
students  who  are  working  at  Pine 
Manor's  carrier-current  radio  sta- 
tion. Topics  include  the  station's 
organization,  management,  pro- 
gramming, advertising,  news,  pro- 
duction, engineering.  1 credit.  Fall 
and  spring.  Smith. 

CO  212 

Television  Production  for  Business, 
Industry,  and  Education 

This  is  a hands-on  course  in  the  pro- 
duction of  instructional,  informa- 
tional and  promotional  videotapes  of 
the  types  used  in  business,  industry 
and  education.  Equipment  fee:  see 
“Fees  and  Expenses."  Summer  Ses- 
sions only.  Smith. 


CO  256  (Group  IV) 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Film 

A study  of  film  in  its  artistic,  social, 
and  economic  contexts.  Both  the 
Hollywood  narrative  tradition  and 
its  alternatives  are  examined  and 
through  a consideration  of  move- 
ment, space,  continuity,  sound  and 
color  students  are  introduced  to 
the  basic  techniques  available  to 
the  filmmaker.  Film  fee.  Fall. 
Owczarek. 

CO  309  (Group  II) 

The  Television  Documentary 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  anal- 
ysis and  production  of  television 
documentaries.  Among  the  types 
of  documentaries  we  explore  are 
the  educational,  political,  enter- 
tainment, and  artistic-creative. 

In  addition,  students  make  their 
own  documentaries.  Equipment  fee: 
see  “Fees  and  Expenses.”  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988). 
Smith. 

CO  320 

Radio  Programming  and  Production 

Radio  stations  use  different  program 
formats  depending  upon  the  type  of 
audience  they  wish  to  attract.  This 
course  examines  the  prevalent  for- 
mats used  by  radio  stations  today. 

It  also  provides  intermediate  level 
instruction  in  program  production. 
Students  produce  news,  music  and 
public  affairs  programs  using  both 
location  and  studio  equipment. 
Equipment  fee:  see  “Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Prerequisites:  CO  120 
and  EN  210,  or  permission.  Fall. 
Smith. 

CO  330 

Television  Programming  and  Production 

Most  television  programs  can  be 
grouped  into  three  categories:  news, 
public  affairs  and  entertainment. 
This  course  examines  these  types 
of  programs  as  well  as  the  program- 
ming practices  of  television  net- 
works and  local  stations.  It  also  pro- 
vides intermediate-level  instruction 
in  the  production  of  programs  for 
television.  Equipment  fee:  see  “Fees 
and  Expenses.”  Prerequisite:  CO 
120,  EN  305  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Spring.  Smith. 
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CO  356  (Group  IV) 

Studies  in  Film 

This  course  examines  a film  topic 
limited  enough  in  scope  to  allow 
consideration  of  all  relevant  histori- 
cal and  critical  perspectives. 

Selected  topics  may  focus  upon 
directors,  themes,  styles  or  genres; 
and  materials  include  not  only  anal- 
yses of  representative  films,  but  also 
investigations  of  sources,  production 
data,  theory  and  criticism.  Topic  for 
1987 : The  Films  of  John  Ford  and 
Alfred  Ffitchcock.  Film  fee.  Pre- 
requisites: CO  256,  AM  257,  LI 
211,  or  permission.  Spring  and  in 
alternate  years .Ouczarek. 

COMO 

Broadcast  Journalism  and  Public  Affairs 

Radio  and  television  have  become 
primary  sources  of  news  and  infor- 
mation for  most  Americans.  This 
course  examines  the  gathering  of 
information  and  its  dissemination 
through  the  electronic  media.  Stu- 
dents engage  in  the  gathering  of 
news,  the  writing  of  news  stories 
and  programs,  and  the  development 
and  scripting  of  public  affairs/docu- 
mentary programs  for  radio  and/or 
television.  Prerequisites:  EN  305, 
CO  320,  and  CO  3.30  or  permis- 
sion. Fall.  Smith. 

CO  420 

Advanced  Production 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent whose  primary  interest  is  the 
development  and  production  of 
broadcast-quality  programs.  Using 
studio  production,  electronic  field 
production  and  advanced  tape-edit- 
ing techniques,  students  produce 
professional-level  news,  public 
affairs,  dramatic  and/or  promotional 
programs  for  radio  and  television. 
Prerequisite:  CO  410  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Spring.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 


CO  490 

Senior  Seminar:  Issues  in  Mass 
Communication 

Current  issues  and  research  in 
mass  communication  are  explored 
through  critical  readings  and  class 
discussion.  Focus  is  on  the  media  in 
social,  political  and  economic  con- 
texts. Students  draw  upon  knowl- 
edge gained  in  this  course  and  in 
previous  communication  courses 
to  conduct  either  a case  study  or 
research  project.  Prerequisite:  CO 
410.  Spring.  Smith. 


CO  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  internship  provides  the 
student  with  specialized,  practical 
experience  in  commercial  radio, 
television,  or  other  production  set- 
tings. Interns  work  a minimum  of 
16  hours  per  week  at  their  sites  and 
meet  once  a week  in  a seminar.  All 
interns  keep  a journal,  read  relevant 
articles  and  books,  and  prepare  a 
final  report  for  oral  presentation. 
The  deadline  for  applying  is  the  last 
day  of  classes  of  the  previous  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite:  senior  standing  or 
permission  of  the  B.  A.  Coordinator. 
Fall.  Smith. 
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Computer  Studies 

Audrey  Stein 

CS  150  (Group  III) 

Introduction  to  Computer  Programming 

By  an  overview  of  data  processing 
and  an  introduction  to  computer 
programming,  students  learn  the 
components  of  a computer,  methods 
of  data  processing,  as  well  as  the 
first  techniques  ol  programming. 

CS  150  uses  BASIC  (Beginners 
All-purpose  Symbolic  Instruction 
Code).  Among  the  topics  covered 
are  mput/output,  loops,  conditional 
statements,  arrays,  and  subroutines. 
The  programming  skills  learned  are 
applicable  to  problems  in  other 
courses  which  involve  the  collection 
and  organization  of  data.  Lab  fee 
required.  Prerequisite:  MA  100  or 
placement  test.  Fall  and  spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


CS  160  (Group  III) 

Introduction  to  LOGO 

This  course  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  LOGO  programming  lan- 
guage. Students  become  familiar 
with  the  range  of  applications  of 
LOGO,  including  its  graphic  capa- 
bility. Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  understanding  and  use  of 
LOGO  by  children  and  how  LOGO 
can  be  taught  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  This  course  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  students  in  the 
elementary  education  or  visual 
arts  programs.  Weekly  laboratory 
required.  Lab  fee  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: MA  100  or  placement  test. 
Fall  and  in  alternate  years.  Faculty 
of  the  Division. 

CS  240  (Group  III) 

Intermediate  Computer  Programming 

This  second  level  course  in  pro- 
gramming is  designed  both  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  student’s 
programming  ability.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  is  spent  introducing 
the  PASCAL  programming  lan- 
guage. In  particular,  PASCAL’S 
strength  as  a modular,  strongly- 
typed  language  is  stressed.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
programming  in  PASCAL  on  a 
larger  scale  and  investigating  how 
one  goes  about  writing  major  pro- 
grams designed  for  general  use.  Lab 
fee  required.  Prerequisite:  CS  150. 
Spring.  Stein. 

CS  260  (Group  III) 

Data  Management  Systems 

This  course  presents  techniques 
of  organizing  and  operating  huge 
quantities  of  data.  Specific  data 
bases  and  file  management  systems 
are  studied.  Programming  assign- 
ments require  adequate  knowledge 
of  a high-level  programming  lan- 
guage such  as  BASIC.  Lab  fee 
required.  Prerequisite:  CS  150 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring 
and  in  alternate  years.  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 
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CS  399  (Group  III) 

Directed  Study  (Computers) 

CS  399  is  a study  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  computer  studies.  Work- 
ing with  an  instructor,  the  student 
develops  a computer-related  course 
of  study  revolving  around  a particu- 
lar topic.  Depending  upon  the 
topic,  the  study  culminates  in  a 
large-scale  computer  project  and/or 
written  thesis.  Possible  topics  in- 
clude assembly  language  program- 
ming, graphics,  and  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  non-mathematical  subject 
areas.  Prerequisite:  CS  150  or  CS 
160;  consult  with  instructors  prior 
to  registration  for  this  Directed 
Study.  Fall  and  spring.  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 

Dance 

MahalaT.  Beams;  Ruth  B.  Levin 

Note:  Students  must  complete  four 
credits  or  one  year  ol  Dance  in  order 
to  fulfill  one  Group  IV  require- 
ment. Both  semesters  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  the  same 
academic  year. 

DA  101 

Elementary  Modern  Dance  I 

This  course  combines  beginning 
technique  and  creative  work  with 
emphasis  on  developing  body  disci- 
pline. Students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  local  concerts  and  read 
related  articles.  Both  semesters 
must  be  completed  successfully 
in  the  same  academic  year  for  any 
credit  to  be  earned.  2 credits  (upon 
completion  of  DA  102).  Fall.  Beams. 

DA  102  (Group  IV) 

Elementary  Modern  Dance  II 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  DA 
101.  Prerequisite:  DA  101.  Spring. 

2 credits.  Beams. 


DA  111 

Elementary  Ballet  I 

An  introduction  to  this  classical 
dance  form  helps  the  individual 
strengthen  her  modern  dance  tech- 
nique. Through  a progression  of 
barre  and  center  floor  work,  the  stu- 
dent develops  an  awareness  different 
from,  but  important  to,  modern 
dance.  Both  semesters  must  be 
completed  successfully  in  the  same 
academic  year  for  any  credit  to  be 
earned.  2 credits  (upon  completion 
of  DA  212).  Fall.  Levin. 

DA  112  (Group  IV) 

Elementary  Ballet  II 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  DA 
111.  Prerequisite:  DA  111.  2 credits. 
Spring.  Let' in. 

DA  225 
Jazz  Dance  I 

Building  on  the  basic  principles  of 
alignment  and  movement  common 
to  modern  dance  and  ballet,  Jazz 
Dance  I provides  an  introduction  to 
the  elements  of  jazz  dance.  Students 
will  explore  these  elements  through 
center  floorwork,  movement 
through  space,  and  floorwork. 
Prerequisites:  DA  101-102,  DA 
201-202,  DA  111-112  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  2 credits  (upon 
completion  of  DA  226).  Fall. 

Levin. 

DA  226  (Group  IV) 

Jazz  Dance  II 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  DA 
225,  Jazz  Dance  I.  Prerequisite:  DA 
225.  2 credits.  Spring.  Levin. 


DA  245 

Dance  Styles  I 

For  the  more  experienced  dance  stu- 
dent, this  course  combines  the  tech- 
nique of  classical  ballet,  modern 
dance,  and  contemporary  jazz.  In 
addition,  students  refine  perfor- 
mance skills  and  participate  in  the 
spring  dance  performance.  Pre- 
requisites: a dance  course  at  Pine 
Manor  or  the  equivalent  and  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  DA  245 
and  246  must  be  completed  success- 
fully in  the  same  academic  year  for 
any  credit  to  be  earned.  2 credits 
(upon  completion  of  DA  246).  Fall. 
Beams. 

DA  246 (Group  IV) 

Dance  Styles  II 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  DA 
245  Dance  Styles  I.  Prerequisite: 

DA  245.  2 credits.  Spring.  Beams. 

DA  280  (Group  IV) 

Choreography 

This  course  focuses  on  basic  con- 
cepts in  dance  composition  such  as 
the  nature  of  movement  in  time  and 
space,  the  relationship  between 
form  and  content  in  dance,  and  the 
generation  and  development  of 
dance  ideas.  Students  progress  from 
making  dance  phases  to  movement 
studies  and  dances.  In  addition  they 
view  films  and  read  selections  which 
provide  further  insights  into  the 
craft  of  choreography.  The  course 
culminates  in  a workshop  perfor- 
mance of  student  works.  Prerequi- 
sites: a dance  course  at  Pine  Manor 
or  the  equivalent  and  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Beams. 
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Drama 

Robert  J.  Owczarek;  Thalia 
McMillion 

DR  104  (Group  IV) 

The  Essential  Theatre 

How  is  theatre  created?  This  course 
explores  the  collaborative  nature  of 
the  theatre  by  examining  the  con- 
tributions of  the  actor,  playwright, 
director,  and  designer,  as  well  as 
their  relationship  to  each  other, 
and  to  theatre  architecture,  produc- 
tion, management,  and  criticism. 
Students  attend  several  shows  in 
Boston  and  participate  in  classroom 
projects  to  support  lectures  and 
discussions.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Owczarek. 

DR  111  (Group  IV) 

Movement,  Mime,  and  Improvisation 

This  course  approaches  acting  on  a 
physical  level,  stressing  a combina- 
tion of  preparation  and  spontaneous 
creativity,  traditional  stage  deport- 
ment and  movement,  basic  mime 
and  pantomime  techniques,  and 
contemporary  improvisational  the- 
atre strategies.  This  course  forms  a 
bridge  between  dance,  both  modern 
and  traditional,  and  traditional  act- 
ing techniques  which  emphasize 
monologues,  scene  work,  scripted 
characterization,  and  other  elements 
of  realistic  acting.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  McMillion. 


DR  141  (Group  IV) 

Play  Production 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of 
theatrical  performances,  includ- 
ing design,  construction,  painting, 
properties,  basic  lighting,  makeup, 
and  stage  management.  Participa- 
tion in  Pine  Manor  productions 
expected.  Studio  sections  required. 
Fall  and  spring.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

DR  211  (Group  IV) 

Acting  I 

This  course  introduces  the  process 
of  acting  with  emphasis  upon  the 
development  of  character.  Students 
begin  with  themselves  as  “charac- 
ters” moving  gradually  to  fictional 
characters  through  the  use  of  mono- 
logues and  scenes  from  contempo- 
rary drama.  Prerequisite:  DR  111 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 
McMillion. 

DR  212  (Group  IV) 

Acting  II 

This  is  a continuation  of  Acting  1 
for  the  advanced  student.  Emphasis 
upon  workshop  performances.  Pre- 
requisite: DR  211  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
McMillion. 

DR  251 

Theatre  for  Children 

This  survey  of  theatre  for  and  by 
young  people  emphasizes  the  for- 
mer, including  scripts  and  content, 
story  and  teaching  theatre,  improv- 
isational techniques,  simple  stag- 
ing, and  puppetry.  Besides  viewing 
off-campus  performances,  this  class 
prepares  a program  for  local  presen- 
tation. Fall.  McMillion . 


Economics 

Siddiq  M.  Abdullah;  Abraham 
Abraham 

EC  111  (Group  II) 

Fundamentals  ot  Economics  I: 
Microeconomics 

This  course  is  the  first  part  of  a two 
semester  sequence  in  introductory 
economics.  Economic  behavior  of 
households  and  business  firms  is 
studied  in  the  context  of  different 
market  structures.  Microeconomic- 
issues  relating  to  monopoly,  labor 
unions,  and  government  regulation 
are  discussed.  Fall  and  spring. 
Abdullah. 

EC  112  (Group  II) 

Fundamentals  of  Economics  II: 
Macroeconomics 

This  is  a continuation  of  EC  111 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of 
macroeconomic  issues  like  GNP 
growth,  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  trade  between  countries.  Stu- 
dents who  plan  to  continue  study  in 
economics  or  major  in  Management 
should  elect  both  EC  111  and  EC 
112.  Prerequisite:  EC  111.  Fall  and 
spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division, 
Abraham.  Abdullah. 

EC  201  (Group  II) 

Economic  Issues 

Students  explore  selected  problems 
of  the  American  and  world  econ- 
omies such  as  population,  resource 
scarcity  and  distribution,  the  merits 
and  hazards  of  growth,  poverty,  and 
income  inequality,  inflation  and 
unemployment,  and  the  divergent 
approaches  of  free  enterprise,  mixed 
and  command  economies  to  the 
making  of  economic  choices.  Pre- 
requisite: EC  112.  Fall.  Abraham. 
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EC  220  (Group  II) 

Business  Cycles 

An  extension  of  macroeconomic 
theory  applied  to  the  problem  of 
cyclical  fluctuations  in  an  economy. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  var- 
ious theories  that  have  developed  to 
explain  business  cycles.  A survey  of 
past  cycles  is  included.  The  role  of 
public  policy  to  achieve  economic 
growth  and  stability  is  developed. 

A preliminary  study  of  forecasting 
methods  is  included.  Prerequisite: 
EC  112.  Spring.  Abdullah. 

EC  301  (Group  II) 

Money  and  Banking 

An  introduction  to  the  role  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  and  how  they  operate 
within  the  economy.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  as  well  as  its  structure, 
role,  and  performance  in  monetary 
policy.  Development  of  monetary 
theory  as  it  relates  to  the  creation  of 
money  and  credit  and  vital  problems 
involving  interest  rates,  interna- 
tional monetary  activity,  and  debt 
management  are  considered,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  current  policy 
issues.  Prerequisite:  EC  112.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987). 
Abdullah. 

EC  302  (Group  II) 

International  Economics 

Analysis  of  the  economic  effects  of 
trade  among  nations.  Topics  include 
the  determination  and  stabilization 
of  exchange  rates,  the  regulation  of 
commerce  through  various  commer- 
cial policies,  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  impact  of 
international  trade  on  price,  income 
and  employment  in  the  participat- 
ing nations,  international  agencies 
and  agreements  affecting  world 
trade,  custom  unions  and  common 
market  and  world  liquidity  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  EC  112.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988). 
Abdullah. 


EC  310  (Group  II) 

Finance 

An  introductory  course  in  finance 
with  a focus  on  financial  goals  and 
planning  by  business  enterprise, 
given  the  existing  sources  and  costs 
of  funds.  An  analysis  of  financial 
instruments  from  the  viewpoint  of 
firms  and  the  investor  is  included, 
with  a discussion  of  portfolio  theory, 
the  stock  market,  and  other  invest- 
ment alternatives.  Prerequisites: 

EC  111  and  AC  205.  Fall  and 
spring.  Abdullah. 

EC  350 

Quantitative  Methods  in  Business 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  and  practice 
decision-making  under  various  eco- 
nomic settings.  Students  are 
exposed  to  the  commonly  used 
quantitative  techniques  such  as  lin- 
ear programming,  probability,  sim- 
ple regression,  and  queueing  theory 
to  solve  the  everyday  economic 
problems  of  the  business  world. 
Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
decisions  regarding  output,  inven- 
tory, marketing,  pricing,  and 
financing.  The  students  also  learn 
the  use  of  computers  in  solving 
these  and  other  similar  business 
problems.  Prerequisites:  EC  111  and 
MA  120.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Abdullah. 


Education 

NiaLane  Chester,  Ph.D.;  Elizabeth 
A.  Noonan;  Barbara  Waxman, 
Ph.D.;  Nancy  P.  White,  Ph.D.; 
Michael  Zifcak,  Ph.D. 

ED  115 

Working  with  Young  Children 

This  is  a basic  technique  course  for 
working  with  pre-school  children 
and  for  understanding  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  the  ways  children  inter- 
act with  those  around  them.  Work 
in  the  on-campus  Child  Study  Cen- 
ter is  required.  Fall  and  spring. 
Noonan. 


ED  214 

Infants  and  Toddlers 

The  course  focuses  on  the  growth  of 
children  between  birth  and  three 
years  as  they  interact  with  the  out- 
side world.  The  planning  of  appro- 
priate learning  experiences,  the 
organization  of  learning  environ- 
ments, the  growth  of  peer  relation- 
ships and  methods  of  developmental 
stimulation  are  studied.  Practicum 
work  with  infants  and  toddlers  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  Prereq- 
uisite: PY  101  or  PY  110.  Spring 
and  in  alternate  years.  Waxman. 

ED  216 

Curriculum  in  Preschool  Education 

Curriculum  areas  are  surveyed  and 
explored  within  a developmental 
framework.  The  areas  of  study 
include  language,  science,  art,  dra- 
matic play,  movement,  music,  and 
children's  literature.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  how  the  environ- 
ment and  curriculum  of  preschool 
and  kindergarten  can  best  meet  the 
cognitive,  social  and  affective  needs 
of  early  childhood.  Students  will  be 
required  to  participate  in  an  off- 
campus  field  experience.  Prerequi- 
site: ED  115.  Fall.  Zifcak. 

ED  220 

The  Middle  Years  of  Childhood 

This  course  focuses  on  the  child 
from  six  to  eleven  years  old  from  a 
developmental  perspective.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  is  placed  on  the  child’s 
experience  in  the  school  setting. 
Different  educational  approaches 
and  learning  expectations  are 
explored  in  the  context  of  the  child's 
physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
emotional  development.  Students 
are  required  to  participate  in  off- 
campus  field  experience.  Prerequi- 
site: ED  115  or  PY  110.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Waxman. 
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ED  233 

Introduction  to  Special  Education 

This  course  examines  the  educa- 
tional implications  of  intellectual, 
physical  and  behavioral  differences 
among  children  with  special  needs. 
Educational  provisions  and  school 
adjustment  issues  are  examined,  and 
federal  law  and  state  regulations 
governing  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  are  reviewed.  Field 
assignments  are  included.  Prerequi- 
site: PY  110  or  PY  216.  Fall  and  in 
alternate  years.  Zifcak. 

ED  226 

Curriculum  and  Methods  for  Elementary 
Education 

(formerly  ED  285  Interrelated  Arts) 
This  course  focuses  on  curriculum 
materials  and  instructional  tech- 
niques useful  in  teaching  social 
studies,  science,  music,  art,  health 
and  physical  education  to  elemen- 
tary school  children.  Various  models 
of  curriculum  design  systems  appro- 
priate to  elementary  education  will 
be  examined.  Off-campus  field 
experience  is  required  2-3  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisites:  ED  115  or  per- 
mission. Spring.  Zifcak. 

ED  250 

Policy  and  Program  Issues  in  Day  Care 

(formerly  ED  350  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  Early  Childhood 
Education) 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  all  facets  of 
administration,  management  and 
supervision  in  an  early  childhood 
education  center.  Students  learn  the 
requirements  for  starting  a new'  cen- 
ter and  maintaining  an  ongoing 
program.  Prerequisite:  One  course 
in  Psychology  or  Education.  Fall 
and  in  alternate  years.  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 


ED  305 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  and 
Language  Arts 

A study  of  reading,  writing,  and 
related  language  activities,  this 
course  assesses  the  appropriateness 
of  current  curriculum  methods  and 
materials  in  light  of  philosophical 
and  practical  objectives.  Readiness 
skills,  methods  of  decoding,  issues 
of  reading  comprehension,  w ritten 
expression  and  children’s  literature 
are  examined.  Off-campus  weekly 
field  experience  (2-3  hours)  is 
required.  Prerequisites:  ED  216, 

ED  226  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Zifcak. 

ED  315 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

This  course  uses  knowledge  of  the 
development  of  mathematical 
thinking  as  a basis  for  planning 
curriculum  and  teaching.  Other 
subjects  to  be  covered  include 
understanding  the  child’s  miscon- 
ceptions through  analyzing  errors, 
the  use  of  concrete  materials  and  the 
role  of  computers  and  calculators  in 
teaching  math.  Various  math  curric- 
ula are  examined  and  compared. 
Off-campus  field  experience  (2-3 
hours  per  week)  is  required.  Pre- 
requisites: MA  100  and  ED  216, 

ED  226  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall.  Wax  man. 

ED  320 

Theories  and  Approaches  in  Childhood 
Education 

An  historical  and  philosophical 
examination  of  the  theories  regard- 
ing the  learning  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  children,  as  seen  by  Dewey, 
Hot,  Montessori,  Piaget,  and 
others.  This  course  emphasizes  the 
study  of  the  applications  of  these 
theories  in  contemporary  classroom 
settings.  Prerequisites:  PY  101,  PY 
110  or  ED  115.  Not  offered  1986- 
87.  (Spring,  1988).  Zifcak. 


ED  492 

Field  Experience  in  Education 

This  course  provides  direct,  super- 
vised field  experience  in  a school 
setting  which  may  or  may  not  be  a 
conventional  instructional  setting. 
Placement  is  based  upon  assessment 
of  student  's  experience,  goals  and 
academic  background.  The  Teacher 
Certification  Coordinator  maintains 
on-going  contact  with  the  student 
and  placement  site  to  ensure  ade- 
quate oversight.  Field  work  is  sup- 
plemented by  a weekly  seminar  of 
study  and  discussion  to  permit  the 
student  to  explore  career  opportuni- 
ties in  education.  30  hours  per  week 
for  12  weeks.  12  credits.  Prerequi- 
site: permission.  Spring.  Zifcak. 

ED  498 

Student  Teaching  Practicum 

This  practicum  is  required  of  all 
students  seeking  Massachusetts 
Teacher  Certification  in  either  Early 
Childhood  or  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. Each  student  is  placed  as  a 
student  teacher  with  a supervisory 
teacher  in  a local  public  school.  The 
student  assumes  increasing  levels  of 
professional  responsibility  in  the 
classroom.  Students  are  required  to 
teach  full-time  for  12  weeks  ( 300 
hours  in  classroom),  to  attend  a 
seminar  and  maintain  journals  and 
portfolios  of  lesson  plans,  etc.  (All 
student  teaching  will  take  place 
within  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
Students  are  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing and  paying  for  transportation  to 
and  from  schools  and  for  locating 
housing  during  the  College's  spring 
recess.)  Prerequisites:  completion 
of  3 prepracticum  courses  w ith 
substantial  field  based  training, 
each  with  a minimum  grade  of  C; 
a cumulative  GPA  of  2.00;  and  per- 
mission of  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program. 

12  credits.  Spring.  Zifcak. 
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English 

Vera  Kreilkamp,  Coordinator;  Bev- 
erly Alexander;  Richard  Beams; 
Frederick  C.  Cabot,  Ph.D.;  Burn- 
ham Carter,  Jr.,  Ph.D.;  Patricia 
Macvaugh;  David  M.  Smith 

EN  110  (Group  I) 

The  Experience  of  Literature 

In  this  course,  students  learn  to 
study  closely  three  forms  of  litera- 
ture: short  stories,  poems,  and 
plays — how  they  are  put  together, 
what  is  meant  by  “point  of  view," 
“speaking  voice,”  or  “foil.”  The 
emphasis  is  on  how  an  author  selects 
his  words,  delineates  his  characters, 
and  orders  the  action  for  maximum 
effect.  Students  also  learn  how  to 
write  about  literature  with  care  and 
precision.  Recommended  for  those 
who  enjoy  literature;  required  for 
those  majoring  in  English.  Fall  and 
spring.  Alexander,  Carter. 

EN  200 

First  Person  Singular 

(Open  College  Seminar) 

Writer,  experience,  audience:  these 
are  the  three  dimensions  of  effective 
written  communication.  Students 
write  in  the  first  person  in  this  sem- 
inar and  each  writer’s  work  is  an 
outgrowth  of  her  experience  of  life 
as  she  has  lived,  observed,  and  read. 
The  goal  is  to  communicate  one’s 
insights  in  clear,  concise,  and  effec- 
tive language  and  by  so  doing,  to 
learn  to  write  more  proficiently  at 
all  times.  Spring.  Open  College 
only. 

EN  201  (Group  I) 

Major  British  Writers  I 

This  course  traces  the  development 
of  English  literature  from  1387, 
when  The  Canterbury  Tales  was  writ- 
ten, to  the  appearance  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson  400  years  later.  The 
course  focuses  on  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Raleigh,  Bacon,  Donne,  Swift, 

Pope,  Johnson,  and  Boswell. 
Required  of  all  majors  in  English. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
Fall.  Carter. 


EN  202  (Group  I) 

Major  British  Writers  II 

This  course  is  a chronological  survey 
of  English  literature  from  1798  to 
1950,  centering  on  Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Arnold, 
Hopkins,  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden. 
Works  by  these  writers  are  exam- 
ined from  the  perspectives  of  their 
place  in  English  literary  history, 
their  influence  on  their  own  times, 
the  effects  upon  them  of  such  earlier 
writers  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  of  the  issues  and  ideas  then 
being  discussed  or  debated.  Stu- 
dents are  strongly  urged  to  take 
EN  201  before  taking  EN  202. 
Required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
English.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
standing.  Spring.  Cabot. 

EN  203 

Practical  Writing 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents prepare  for  the  writing  they 
will  do  in  professional  and  manager- 
ial careers.  The  course  focuses  on 
the  gathering  of  information  and  its 
presentation  in  reports,  case-stud- 
ies, summaries  and  articles,  using 
specific  guidelines  and  instructions 
and  appropriate  format.  Frequent 
writing,  inside  and  outside  of  class. 
Students  use  word  processing  by 
editing  their  papers  on  microcom- 
puters. Prerequisites:  FC  100-102. 
Equipment  Fee:  see  “Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Fall  and  spring. 

R.  Beams. 

EN  204 

Personal  Journalism:  Writing  with  Style 

This  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  intensive  practice  and 
experience  in  the  kind  of  analysis 
necessary  to  produce  feature  articles. 
Clear,  concise  writing  devoid  of 
cliches,  jargon,  and  redundancies  is 
encouraged  through  short  writing 
assignments,  in-class  analysis  of 
those  assignments,  and  rewriting. 
Group  discussion  of  each  student’s 
writing  is  used  to  stimulate  critical 
abilities  and  strengthen  proofread- 
ing skills.  Students  use  word  pro- 
cessing by  editing  their  papers  on 
microcomputers.  Equipment  Fee: 
see  “Fees  and  Expenses."  Prerequi- 
sites: FC  100-102.  Spring. 

Macvaugh. 


EN  210 
Journalism 

The  course  disciplines  students  in 
the  fundamentals  of  effective  news 
writing.  It  demonstrates  how  to 
write  clear,  accurate  news  copy; 
then  it  makes  clear  the  various  steps 
in  writing  an  effective  news  story: 
gathering  the  news,  writing  the 
lead,  developing  the  story,  revising, 
and  editing.  The  course  also  focuses 
on  interviewing  techniques, 
interpretive  reporting,  libel,  and 
“the  new  journalism.”  A primary 
goal  is  to  prepare  articles  for  the  col- 
lege paper  and  a special  paper  to  be 
published  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Students  are  required  to  write  and 
edit  their  papers  on  computers. 
Equipment  Fee:  see  “Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Prerequisites:  FC  100- 
102.  Fall.  Macvaugh. 

EN  216  (Group  I) 

Shakespeare,  Your  Contemporary 

“He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all 
time."  So  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare's 
fellow  playwright,  wrote  in  1623; 
today  Shakespeare  is  the  world’s 
bestselling  single  author.  Why? 

This  course,  concentrating  on  six 
representative  plays,  tries  to  provide 
an  answer.  The  class  explores  his 
understanding  of  human  nature, 
unmatched  power  with  words, 
insight  into  universal  truths,  and 
continuing  ability  to  challenge 
actors  and  excite  audiences.  Stu- 
dents also  consider  Shakespeare  as 
a man  and  a playwright  in  his  own 
day.  Fall.  Carter. 
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EN  220  (Group  I) 

New  England  Literature:  A Sense  of  Place 

In  the  19th  century,  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  towns  of  Concord, 
Salem  and  Cambridge  were  the  cen- 
ter of  American  literary  life.  For 
writers  like  Thoreau,  Emerson, 
Melville,  Alcott,  Howells  and 
James,  the  “sense  of  place’’ — a 
receptiveness  to  the  natural  and  his- 
torical world  of  New  England — 
emerges  as  a central  literary  influ- 
ence. In  this  course  we  study  essays, 
novels  and  poems  by  several  New 
England  writers  and  make  weekly 
visits  to  the  places  which  inspired 
and  shaped  these  works.  The  class 
visits  literary  sites  in  Boston,  Con- 
cord, Salem,  Cambridge  or  Lowell. 
Admissions  and  transportation  fee: 
see  “Fees  and  Expenses.”  Summer 
Sessions  only.  Kreilkamp. 

EN  225  (Group  I) 

Shorter  American  Fiction 

This  course  provides  both  a chrono- 
logical survey  of  short  American  fic- 
tion since  Washington  Irving  and  a 
comprehensive  reading  of  the  work 
of  four  or  five  major  20th  century 
short  story  writers.  The  second  half 
of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the 
collected  stories  of  such  authors  as 
Hemingway,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner, 
Flannery  O’Connor,  and  John 
Cheever.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
explore  contemporary  short  fiction 
appearing  in  current  periodicals. 
Spring.  Kreilkamp. 


EN  226  (Group  I) 

The  English  Novel:  Woman  as  Heroine 

The  English  novel  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  reflects  the  new  roles 
and  aspirations  of  women  respond- 
ing to  the  stresses  of  rapidly  chang- 
ing social  patterns.  In  the 
introductory  study  of  the  novel, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  female  pro- 
tagonists achieve  their  destinies  in 
an  increasingly  materialistic  society. 
The  relationship  between  love,  mar- 
riage, work,  and  money  is  explored. 
Readings  include  Defoe’s  Moll  Flan- 
ders, Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice  or 
Emma.  Emily  Bronte’s  W inhering 
Heights,  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane 
Eyre.  Hardy’s  Tess  of  the  D'LJrbervilles 
or  Jude  the  Obscure,  James’  The  Por- 
trait of  a Lady . Fall.  Kreilkamp. 

EN  227  (Group  I) 

Images  of  Women  in  Drama 

This  course  examines  how  major 
women  characters  in  plays  of  the 
past  and  present  typify  the  varying 
feminine  lifestyles  prevalent  in  dif- 
ferent cultures.  The  class  also  dis- 
cusses the  women  characters  as 
individuals  of  any  time  or  place  con- 
fronting universal  human  problems. 
Consideration  of  the  playwright  and 
the  dramatic  form  of  each  play  is 
included.  Readings:  Sophocles, 
Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Shaw,  Maugham,  O'Neill,  Lorca, 
and  Albee.  The  class  will  see  at  least 
one  play  in  the  Boston  area.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Alexander. 

EN  228  (Group  I) 

Theatre  in  Boston:  Reading  and 
Seeing  Plays 

Students  in  this  class  read,  discuss, 
and  see  six  or  seven  plays  written  by 
important  dramatists  and  produced 
in  the  Boston  area  during  the  semes- 
ter. Students  also  examine  the 
period,  the  author,  and  the  genre  of 
each  work;  read  reviews;  and  con- 
sider the  interpretation  of  the  play 
in  the  performance  they  see.  Mr. 
Owczarek  of  the  Performing  Arts 
faculty  meets  with  the  class  to  dis- 
cuss the  roles  of  the  director  and  the 
actors  in  producing  a play.  Ticket 
and  transportation  fee:  see  "Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Spring.  Alexander. 


EN  230  (Group  I) 

0 Brave  New  World:  American  Literature  I 

This  course  traces  the  development 
of  a distinctly  “American”  literature 
from  the  Puritans  to  the  Transcen- 
dentalists:  a literature  which  sought 
to  separate  itself  from  its  English 
and  European  origins.  Study  of 
works  by  such  authors  as  Bradford, 
Mather,  Franklin,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Melville,  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
shows  how  such  concepts  as  the 
divine  Commonwealth,  Manifest 
Destiny,  Romanticism,  and  Nation- 
alism combine  or  clash  with  human 
nature  and  the  geographical  and 
environmental  realities  of  a vast  new 
land.  Not  offered  1986-87.  (Fall, 
1987).  Kreilkamp. 

EN  231  (Group  I) 

Coming  of  Age:  American  Literature  II 

Between  the  Civil  War  and  World 
War  II,  American  literature  came 
into  its  own,  both  as  a reflection  of 
national  culture  and  as  a wellspring 
of  writers  who  would  command  the 
respect  and  shape  the  future  of  the 
literary  world.  This  course  is  a con- 
tinuation of  EN  230,  but  may  be 
taken  separately.  Major  attention 
is  given,  in  poetry,  to  Whitman, 
Dickinson,  Robinson,  Frost,  and 
Eliot;  in  fiction,  to  Twain,  Crane, 
Chopin,  Wharton,  Hemingway, 
Faulkner  and  Bellow.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988). 

Kreilkamp. 

EN  271  (Group  I) 

Modern  Plays:  British  and  American 

This  course  examines  the  remark- 
able recent  development  of  drama  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Stu- 
dents consider  each  play  they  read  in 
terms  of  character,  dramatic  style, 
and  theme,  and  as  an  example  of  its 
author's  ideas  and  contributions  to 
the  theatre.  The  class  also  notes  how 
these  plays  reflect — and  have  influ- 
enced— changing  twentieth-century 
lifestyles  and  values.  Playwrights 
considered  include  Wilde,  Shaw, 
O’Casey,  O'Neill,  Miller,  Williams, 
Albee,  Shaffer,  and  Pinter.  The 
class  sees  at  least  one  play  in  the 
Boston  area.  Fall.  Alexander. 
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EN  274  (Group  I) 

The  Modern  Novel 

This  course  explores  the  responses  of 
modern  novelists  to  the  cultural, 
social,  and  political  upheavals  of  the 
first  three  decades  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Special  attention  is  paid  to 
experiments  in  style  and  to  the  fas- 
cination with  violence  and  disorder 
so  characteristic  of  literary  modern- 
ism, particularly  as  a response  to 
World  War  I.  Readings  vary  from 
year  to  year  but  generally  include 
novels  by  authors  such  as  Joseph 
Conrad,  E.M.  Forster,  James  Joyce, 
D.H.  Lawrence,  Virginia  Woolf, 
Ernest  Hemingway,  and  William 
Faulkner.  Whenever  possible,  a 
film  version  of  one  of  the  novels  is 
shown.  Spring.  Cabot. 

EN  280  (Group  I) 

Literary  Backgrounds:  Epic.  Myth  and 
the  Bible 

This  course  seeks  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents in  English  and  American  liter- 
ature and  cultural  history  with  some 
of  the  important  classical  and  bibli- 
cal works  which  have  served  as 
sources  or  background  for  subse- 
quent works  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can poetry  and  prose.  It  also 
introduces  students  to  the  principal 
gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes  of 
Greek  and  Roman  myths  and  epics. 
Frequent  connections  between  these 
works  and  specific  works  in  English 
and  American  literature  are  noted. 
Prerequisite:  EN  201,  EN  230,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 

Cabot. 

EN  290  (Group  I) 

Blood  and  Thunder 

This  selection  of  19th  and  20th  cen- 
tury horror  fiction  explores  such 
themes  as  the  macabre,  vampires, 
ghosts,  werewolves,  and  the  hor- 
rors, real  and  imagined  of  science, 
sex,  war,  and  death.  Writings  by 
such  authors  as:  Mary  Shelley, 
Ambrose  Bierce,  E.A.  Poe,  G.  P R. 
James,  Jerzy  Kosinski,  Henry 
James,  Algernon  Blackwood  and 
Stephen  King.  Additional  explora- 
tion into  the  psychology  of  dream 
and  fantasy,  and  aspects  of  art  of  the 
period.  Not  offered  1986-87.  (Fall, 
1987).  Cabot. 


EN  300  (0C  Seminar) 

Practical  Public  Relations 

This  introductory  course  combines 
theory  with  practical,  hands-on 
experience  defining  the  public 
relations  function  and  its  various 
components  such  as  research,  inter- 
viewing and  reporting,  news  release 
writing,  and  media  targeting. 
Students  are  assigned  a client  and 
required  to  create  a multifaceted 
public  relations  campaign  to 
increase  the  client’s  visibility,  at  all 
times  maintaining  honesty  and 
credibility.  Prerequisite:  Either 
EN  200,  203,  204,  210,  302, 
303,304,310,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Open  College  Faculty. 

EN  302 

The  Language  of  Persuasion 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
a greater  sensitivity  to  words,  to  the 
way  language  works  as  a tool  for 
gaining  a particular  effect.  Persu- 
asive language  is  studied  in  three 
areas:  person-to-person  messages, 
the  political  arena,  and  business. 
Students  write  letters,  editorials, 
public  addresses  and  analyses,  using 
as  models  selections  from  Heming- 
way, Fitzgerald,  Margaret  Sanger, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Tecumseh,  as  well 
as  corporate  reports,  magazines, 
and  advertisements.  The  student  is 
alerted  to  slanted  writing,  emo- 
tional appeals,  logical  fallacies,  and 
the  use  of  irony  and  humor.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  write  and  edit 
their  papers  on  the  computer. 
Equipment  Fee:  see  “Fees  and 
Expenses."  Prerequisite:  FC  102. 
Spring.  Carter. 


EN  303 

Report  Writing 

Every  field  has  its  information-giv- 
ing side:  the  need  to  present  special- 
ized, sometimes  technical  data  to 
the  general  reader  in  a clear,  con- 
cise, correct  and  interesting  way.  It 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  understand 
some  new  data,  process  or  theory; 
the  real  test  is  to  be  able  to  explain 
it  to  the  non-expert  in  a clear  and 
lively  fashion.  Using  the  skills  of 
word  processing,  this  course  helps 
the  student  to  explain  procedures, 
describe  operations,  and  write 
reports,  as  free  from  jargon 
as  possible,  in  her  own  field.  Pre- 
requisite: Either  EN  203,  EN  204, 
EN  210  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall.  Carter. 

EN  304 

Writing  Workshop 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dent to  develop  her  ability  to  write 
original  prose  or  poetry.  Student 
writing  and  samples  from  published 
authors  are  analyzed  in  class.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  write  and 
edit  their  papers  on  computers.  Pre- 
requisite: FC  102  and  permission. 
Spring.  Cabot. 

EN  305 

Writing  for  the  Electronic  Media 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  basic  forms  and 
formats  of  broadcast  writing: 
announcements  (promotional,  pub- 
lic service,  commercial),  news,  fea- 
tures, editorials,  and  both  dramatic 
and  non-dramatic  programs.  Stu- 
dents become  familiar  with  various 
script  formats,  terminology,  general 
production  procedures,  and  team 
programming.  A further  goal  is  for 
them  to  become  better  listener- 
viewers,  alert  not  only  to  the 
nuances  of  language,  but  to  such 
forces  in  the  field  as  the  ratings, 
advertising,  industry  codes  (spoken 
and  unspoken),  and  public  expecta- 
tions. Prerequisite:  one  writing 
course  beyond  FC  102  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Spring.  Smith. 
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EN  313  (Group  I) 

Three  Modern  Poets 

“Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  leg- 
islators of  the  world,”  said  Shelley 
in  1821.  Major  poets  reflect  the  val- 
ues, noble  or  ignoble,  of  their  time. 
Their  work  is  admired  for  its  own 
sake,  for  the  sheer  use  of  language, 
but  also  for  the  poets'  individuality 
as  they  mirror  the  past  even  as  new 
directions  are  set  for  the  present. 

The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  on 
textual  understanding  of  these  writ- 
ers as  well  as  their  place  in  literary 
history.  When  next  offered,  in 
1986-87,  the  course  will  focus  on 
Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Auden.  Prerequi- 
site: EN  110  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Spring.  Carter. 

EN  316  (Group  I) 

Shakespeare’s  Tragic  World 

After  1600  William  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  great  tragedies,  his  bitter 
comedies,  and  his  romances  or 
tragi-comedies.  This  course  exam- 
ines this  more  mature  sector  of  his 
work  in  order  to  understand  his 
development  as  a playwright  and  his 
reactions  to  the  twilight  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan world  and  the  values  of  the 
time.  Six  or  seven  works  are  read, 
from  among  the  following:  King 
Lear.  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Otello , The  Tempest,  T roil  ns  and  Cres- 
sida , T he  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  the  Sonnets.  Prerequi- 
site: Either  EN  110,  EN  216  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  Spring. 
Alexander. 


EN  321 /AH  321  (Group  I) 

A World  of  Contrasts 

This  course  explores  themes  of  order 
and  chaos,  beauty  and  ugliness,  and 
harmony  and  discord  in  art,  archi- 
tecture, literature,  and  song.  The 
major  focus  falls  upon  a selection  of 
Renaissance  artists  and  writers, 
with  excursions  to  more  recent  or 
contemporary  figures.  The  course 
establishes  a sense  of  connection 
between  the  preoccupations  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  such  as  the 
pervasive  belief  that  the  physical 
and  moral  worlds  are  or  may  be 
related,  influencing  the  ways  we 
form  criteria  for  judgment.  We 
examine  such  representative  figures 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo, 
Dante,  Rabelais,  and  Shakespeare. 
Film,  as  well  as  art  and  literature,  is 
an  element  of  the  course.  Prerequi- 
site: any  course  in  Art  History  or 
literature.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Fall,  1987 ).  Cabot  and  Henry . 

EN  331  (Group  I) 

American  Regional  Literature:  the  South 

In  this  course  students  read  and  con- 
duct research  on  literature  about  the 
South  and  by  Southerners  written 
between  1855  and  the  present  time. 
The  works  are  primarily  in  prose, 
culminating  in  Faulkner,  O'Connor 
and  Welty,  with  additional  reading 
of  poems  by  Ransom  and  Tate.  The 
main  emphasis  of  this  course  is  to 
connect  the  reading  with  its  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  social 
background.  Prerequisite:  EN  110 
or  any  other  literature  course.  Fall. 
Cabot. 


EN  350  (Group  I) 

Continental  Fiction 

European  writers  have  always  made 
a significant  contribution  to  the 
field  of  fiction;  this  course  focuses 
its  attention  on  five  19th  century 
authors  with  whom  every  serious 
student  of  literature  should  be  fa- 
miliar: Chekhov,  Tolstoy,  Flaubert, 
de  Maupassant,  and  Mann.  Literary 
technique,  ideas  and  values,  and  the 
place  of  the  writer  in  his  time  are  all 
considered.  Prerequisite:  EN  110  or 
any  course  in  fiction.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Carter. 

EN  370  (Group  I) 

Modern  Plays:  European 

By  reading  and  discussing  plays  by 
several  of  the  greatest  dramatists  of 
our  time,  the  class  traces  the  rise 
and  continuing  growth  of  modern 
drama  in  Europe  since  Ibsen's  A 
Doll's  House.  Playwrights  considered 
include  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov, 
Pirandello,  Brecht,  Anouilh, 
Ionesco,  and  Beckett.  The  class  sees 
at  least  one  play  in  the  Boston  area. 
Prerequisite:  Any  literature  course, 
DR  104  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Not  offered  1986-87.  Alexander. 

EN  385  (Group  I) 

Irish  Literature 

An  examination  of  the  leading  fig- 
ures of  modern  Irish  literature,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Joyce  and  \hats. 
Topics  include  a brief  survey  of  Irish 
mythology  and  folklore,  the  influ- 
ence of  Irish  mythology  and  folk- 
lore, the  influence  of  Irish  political 
history,  the  founding  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  and  the  Irish  literary 
revival.  Readings  include  works  by 
Joyce,  Yeats,  Synge,  Lady  Gregory, 
and  O'Casey.  Students  attend  films, 
lectures,  and  poetry  readings  spon- 
sored by  the  Boston  College  Irish 
Studies  Program  and  a production  of 
an  Irish  play  by  a Boston  area  the- 
atre. Prerequisite:  Any  literature 
course.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Spring,  1988).  Kreilkamp. 
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EN  392  (Group  I) 

Literary  Trip  to  Ireland 

This  course  takes  students  on  a two- 
and-a-halt  week  literary  tour  of  Ire- 
land, with  a special  locus  on  Joyce's 
Dublin.  Alter  a week  in  Dublin, 
students  visit  Yeats  landmarks  in 
Sligo  and  Galway  and  explore  the 
Aran  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  John  Synge.  The  first  two 
weeks  of  the  course  are  spent  on 
campus  at  Pine  Manor  College 
where  students  prepare  for  the  trip 
by  studying  Ulysses.  In  addition  to 
the  course  tuition,  a separate  For- 
eign Travel  Fee  is  required.  Prereq- 
uisite: EN  385,  Irish  Literature  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Summer 
Sessions  only.  Kreilkamp. 

EN  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  Internship  must  be- 
taken in  the  fall  of  the  student's 
senior  year,  at  a site  where  she  can 
apply  her  research  and  writing  skills 
in  a protessional  setting.  Past 
interns  have  worked  at  TV  and  radio 
stations,  publishing  houses,  public 
relations  olfices,  and  schools.  With 
the  counsel  of  the  B.  A.  Coordinator 
in  English  and  the  Internship  office, 
the  student  develops  an  appropriate 
internship  site  during  the  spring 
semester  ol  her  junior  year.  Regular 
on-campus  seminar  meetings  of  all 
EN  495  interns  are  required.  The 
deadline  for  applying  for  EN  495 
is  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  pre- 
vious semester.  Fall.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

EN  496 
Senior  Essay 

This  option  is  available  to  a student 
doing  Flonors  work  in  English  who 
has  a special  interest  in  exploring  a 
literary  topic  or  doing  a creative 
writing  project.  The  student  must 
have  the  approval  of  a faculty  spon- 
sor. The  student's  proposal  must  be 
submitted  to  the  faculty  sponsor 
and  theB.A.  Coordinator  during 
the  pre-registration  period  of  the 
preceding  semester.  Prerequisites: 
GPA  3-0  and  permission  of  the 
B.A.  Coordinator.  Fall  and  spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


English  as  a Second  Language 

Mary  Christie,  Program  Director; 
Ann  Rodriguez;  Mary  Wright- 
Singer 

ES  150  (Group  I)* 

Intensive  Intermediate  English 

This  full  semester  course  includes 
20  hours  of  classroom  work  per 
week.  It  is  designed  for  interna- 
tional students  who  possess  a solid 
grasp  of  English  fundamentals  but 
who  need  to  strengthen  skills  in  lis- 
tening, speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  vocabulary  development.  The 
five  components  of  this  class  provide 
students  with  practice  in  mastering 
sentence  elements,  controlled  com- 
position and  paragraph  types,  spo- 
ken English  and  the  articulation  of 
ideas,  reading  practice,  vocabulary 
expansion,  listening  comprehension 
and  note-taking  skills.  Prerequisite: 
TOEFL  450  or  placement  exam. 

Fall  and  spring.  ESL  staff. 

ES  210  (Group  I)* 

Advanced  Reading 

In  Advanced  Reading,  ESL  students 
begin  to  read  and  interpret  college- 
level  materials  in  a wide  range  of 
fields.  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to 
develop  literal  comprehension, 
inferential  skills  and  reading  vocab- 
ulary as  well  as  to  increase  reading 
rate.  Readings  include  essays,  short 
stories,  a novel  and  a play.  A variety 
of  study  techniques  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  course.  Pre- 
requisite: ES  150  or  placement 
exam.  Fall  and  spring.  ESL  staff. 

ES  220  (Group  I)* 

Advanced  Writing 

This  course  continues  the  develop- 
ment of  college-level  writing  skills 
in  English  developed  in  ES  150. 
Practice  is  provided  for  competence 
in  the  use  of  transition  words,  paral- 
lelism, paragraph  development,  and 
essay  organization.  Students  are 
asked  to  write  on  a wide  range  of 
specific  assignments.  Three  class 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  ES 
150  or  placement  exam.  Fall  and 
spring.  ESL  staff. 

*Note:  Only  one  ESL  course  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  group  requirements. 


Freshman  Composition 

Frederick  C.  Cabot,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
gram Director;  Beverly  Alexander; 
Mahala  T.  Beams;  Richard  Beams; 
Burnham  Carter,  Jr.,  Ph.D.; 
Elizabeth  Eisenstadt,  Ph.D.;  Gary 
Harris;  Vera  Kreilkamp;  Patricia 
Macvaugh;  Stephen  G.  Thompson 

FC  Placement:  Students  are  placed 
in  FC  100  upon  entering  Pine 
Manor.  At  the  conclusion  of  FC  100 
the  instructor  will  recommend, 
based  upon  the  results  of  a place- 
ment exam,  one  of  the  following 
options  for  completion  of  the  FC 
requirement: 

1.  Continuing  into  Developmental 
Writing  (FC  101).  This  sequence 
will  then  be  followed  by  FC  102  in 
the  following  year. 

2.  Moving  directly  into  FC  102  if 
the  student's  writing  skills  have 
improved  sufficiently. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
sequence  1,  completion  of  the  FC 
requirement  will  take  three  semes- 
ters. In  most  cases,  FC  will  be  a 
two-term  commitment. 

FC  100-102 

Freshman  Composition  I and  II 

This  course  is  designed  to 
strengthen  reading,  writing  and 
study  skills,  to  improve  speech 
through  emphasis  on  group  discus- 
sion, and  to  develop  a broad  under- 
standing of  the  self  in  relation  to 
experience.  The  course  uses  films 
and  readings  from  a variety  of  texts 
and  sources  to  supply  a basis  for 
assignments  in  writing  and  skills 
development.  The  emphasis  is  on 
clarity,  logic,  style,  and  thoughtful- 
ness. Class  discussions  develop  the 
skills  of  listening,  responsiveness, 
and  argumentation.  Students  ana- 
lyze paragraphs  and  essays  from 
both  published  writers  and  from 
works  by  fellow  students.  Varieties 
of  form  such  as  precis,  paraphrase, 
expository  essay,  short  story,  poems, 
reports  and  longer  narratives  are 
studied  closely.  Students  are  also 
introduced  to  research  techniques 
and  the  effective  use  of  the  Library. 
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This  course  is  required  of  all  degree 
candidates  in  the  freshman  year, 
except  as  follows:  ( 1)  Any  student 
who  has  completed  a full  year’s 
course  in  Freshman  English  at  an 
accredited  college  with  a grade  of 
“C”  or  higher  is  exempted  from 
both  FC  100  and  102.  (2)  Any  stu- 
dent who  has  earned  a grade  of  3 on 
the  Advanced  Placement  Test  is 
exempted  from  FC  100;  any  student 
receiving  a 4 or  higher  is  exempted 
from  both  FC  100  and  102  and 
receives  credit  towards  her  degree 
for  both  semesters  of  the  course. 

(3)  Any  student  who  has  completed 
one  semester  of  Freshman  English 
with  a grade  of  “C”or  higher  at 
another  regionally  accredited  insti- 
tution may  bypass  FC  100  in  the  fall 
but  must  still  successfully  complete 
FC  102.  Fall  and  spring.  FC  staff. 

FC  101 

Developmental  Writing 

Although  writing  coherently  and 
effectively  is  a challenge  for  all 
students,  this  course  is  designed 
particularly  for  those  who  need 
additional  intensive  work  on  their 
writing  skills.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  how  to  organize  a paper 
and  develop  a theme  employing  suf- 
ficient supporting  evidence.  Gram- 
mar problems  are  discussed  as  they 
arise  in  the  students'  writing.  Using 
readings  and  discussions  to  stimu- 
late thinking,  the  class  requires 
students  to  write  frequent  short 
papers.  Spring.  FC  staff. 


History 

John  P.  Agnew,  Ph.D.;  Gary  K. 
Harris;  Peter  Holloran,  Ph.D.; 
Rosario  J.  Tosiello,  Ph  D. 

H1 101  (Group  II) 

Western  Civilization:  From  Ancient  to 
Early  Modern  Times 

The  major  ideas,  forces,  and  influ- 
ences which  have  shaped  Western 
civilization  are  the  focus  of  this 
exploration  of  many  cultures:  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Mesopotamians, 
and  Hebrews;  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans;  the  Byzantine,  Islamic, 
and  feudal  worlds;  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  the  commercial 
revolution,  and  the  height  of  royal 
absolutism.  Fall.  Agnew. 

H1 102  (Group  II) 

Western  Civilization  in  Modern  Times 

Since  the  17th  century,  major  devel- 
opments have  occurred  in  the  West- 
ern world,  including  challenges  to 
royal  autocracy,  18th  century 
thought,  industrialization  and  its 
consequences,  the  increase  in  politi- 
cal revolutions,  the  growth  of  power 
politics,  the  impact  of  modern  sci- 
ence, and  the  search  for  world  order. 
Spring.  Agnew. 

H1 111-112  (Group  II) 

United  States  History  I and  II 

This  presentation  of  American 
national  developments  from  the 
English  settlements  to  the  pres- 
ent emphasizes  the  relationship 
between  socio-economic  factors  and 
political  change.  May  be  elected  for 
either  semester  or  for  the  full  year. 

4 credits  each  semester.  Fall  and 
spring.  Tosiello. 


H1 145  (Group  II) 

History  ot  China 

The  first  half  of  the  course  surveys 
China’s  evolving  civilization  from 
prehistory  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, emphasizing  enduring  tradi- 
tions in  government,  family  and 
society,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  focuses  on 
China’s  nineteenth  century  crisis, 
brought  on  by  population  pressures, 
dynastic  decline,  and  contact  with 
the  West;  and  on  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury quest  for  national  renewal 
through  a series  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  revolutions.  Fall. 
Harm. 

H1 146  (Group  II) 

History  of  Japan 

A survey  of  Japanese  civilization 
from  its  origins  to  the  present,  with 
emphasis  on  trends  which  have  fol- 
lowed Japan’s  shift  from  isolation  to 
international  involvement  after 
1868.  The  course  stresses  Japan’s 
success  in  integrating  traditional 
values  and  institutions  with  useful 
ideas  derived  from  foreign  models 
— first  imperial  China,  and  later 
the  industrial  West.  Given  Japan's 
success  in  preserving  social  harmony 
amidst  rapid  economic  and  political 
change,  what  lessons  can  Japan 
teach  the  world?  Not  offered  1986- 
87.  Harris. 

HI  206  (Group  II) 

Massachusetts:  Colony  to  Clipper  Ships, 
1620-1860 

The  role  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England  in  America's  evolution 
from  colonial  settlement  to  the  Civil 
War  is  traced.  The  class  visits  eight 
historical  sites  which  illustrate 
political,  social,  or  economic  aspects 
of  Massachusetts  history.  Most  visits 
will  occur  during  class  time,  but 
at  least  three  Saturday  trips  are 
required.  Transportation  and  ticket 
fee:  see  “Fees  and  Expenses.”  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Tosiello. 
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Ml  215  (Group  II) 

Recent  United  States  History 

This  course  traces  the  development 
and  impact  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  from  World  War  II  to  the 
present.  It  focuses  on  the  Cold  War, 
McCarthyism,  the  rise  of  the  "im- 
perial presidency’’  and  the  burgeon- 
ing black,  ethnic  and  women's 
movements,  and  a tentative  analysis 
of  Vietnam  and  its  aftermath. 

Spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

HI  230  AN  230  (Group  II) 

The  Africans 

This  telecourse,  which  includes  nine 
one-hour  programs  gives  students 
tools  for  analyzing  social  change  in 
Africa  and  understanding  cultural 
adaptation  within  a global  context. 
The  goals  of  this  course  are  to  help 
students  understand  the  diversity  of 
Africa,  the  range  of  successes  and 
failures  that  have  occurred  there, 
Africa’s  relationship  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  portray  Africa’s 
past  and  present  as  a means  of  better 
understanding  its  future.  Prerequi- 
site: sophomore  standing.  Fall. 

Laxson  and  Tosiello. 

HI  231/HU  231 

Philosophy  and  Contemporary  Events 

Through  a careful  examination  and 
discussion  of  articles  in  popular 
journals  (for  example,  The  New 
Yorker,  The  Atlantic  Monthly , The 
New  York  Times.  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Harper's,  Commentary), 
students  are  encouraged  to  think 
critically  and  probingly  about  issues 
and  events  shaping  our  world.  The 
importance  of  becoming  an  informed, 
involved  participant  in  contempo- 
rary history,  rather  than  a mere 
spectator,  is  central  to  the  course. 

Not  offered  1986-87.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 

HI  241  (Group  II) 

Europe  in  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  Era 

This  study  focuses  on  people,  ideas, 
institutions,  and  events  of  European 
consequence  between  1300  and 
1648.  It  considers  such  topics  as 
humanism,  religious  reform,  reli- 
gious and  dynastic  wars,  absolut- 
ism, and  the  emergence  of  balance 
of  power  politics.  Fall.  Agnew. 


HI  242  (Group  II) 

Europe  in  the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment 

This  was  the  period  of  the  age 
of  power  and  the  age  of  reason: 
England  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  after  the  Restoration,  France 
under  Louis  XIV  and  after,  the  rise 
of  Hohenzollern  Prussia  and  Roma- 
nov Russia,  colonial  rivalries,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Napoleon. 
Spring.  Agnew. 

HI  243  (Group  II) 

Nineteenth  Century  Europe 

Modern  forces  shaped  the  century 
between  Napoleon  and  World 
War  I.  These  include  nationalism, 
romanticism,  reform,  industrializa- 
tion, revolution,  realism,  socialism, 
nation  building,  imperialism,  and 
the  Victorian  era.  Not  offered  1986- 
87.  Agnew. 

HI  244  (Group  II) 

Europe  and  the  World  in  the  Twentieth 
Century 

This  course  confronts  the  world  in 
crisis:  world  wars  and  cold  wars, 
the  spread  of  nationalism  beyond 
Europe,  emerging  nations,  democ- 
racy under  pressure  from  totalitari- 
anism, bipolar  and  international 
politics.  It  recognizes  20th  century 
achievements  and  prospects  for 
peace  as  well  as  threats  of  war  and 
revolution.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Agnew. 

HI  251  (Group  II) 

Women  in  European  History 

This  course  traces  and  seeks  to  ex- 
plain the  changing  roles  and  expec- 
tations of  women  from  ancient  times 
to  the  recent  past — from  the  high 
status  accorded  women  in  ancient 
Crete  through  the  veneration  of  the 
Virgin,  the  fear  ol  witchcraft,  and 
the  tradition  of  courtly  love  in  the 
medieval  period,  to  modern  times. 
The  Russian  Revolution,  the  suf- 
frage movement,  feminist  associa- 
tions, paradoxes  concerning  women 
in  Nazi  Germany,  and  contempo- 
rary trends  provide  a variety  of 
views  in  the  20th  century.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Agnew. 


HI  260  (Group  II) 

History  of  the  Soviet  Union 

After  a preliminary  study  of  the 
main  themes  in  Russian  history,  the 
course  emphasizes  the  emergence 
and  enlargement  of  Soviet  Russia  as 
a world  power.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  revolutionary  events  in  the 
early  20th  century,  the  transforma- 
tion of  Marxism-Leninism  into 
party  and  governmental  programs, 
and  the  principal  events  and  person- 
alities since  the  1917  revolution. 
Spring.  Agnew. 

HI  270  (Group  II) 

History  of  England  Since  the  Middle  Ages 

This  course  traces  the  transforma- 
tion of  England  from  a feudal  state 
to  a world  power.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  socioeconomic  changes 
which  built  England  into  a com- 
mercial and  industrial  leader,  as 
well  as  political  forces  which  created 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Empire  Commonwealth.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Agnew. 

HI  275  (Group  II) 

Places,  People,  and  Events:  Geographical 
Influences  on  European  History 

By  relating  historical  events  to  the 
geographical  factors  influencing 
them,  students  see  that  history  is 
more  than  decisions  and  actions  of 
leaders,  or  the  fulfillment  of  grand 
ideas,  or  even  the  inevitable  cycle  of 
"rise  and  fall."  Topics  covered  in- 
clude resource  distribution,  techno- 
logical developments,  soil  quality, 
climate,  rivers,  seas,  oceans,  moun- 
tain ranges,  location,  boundaries, 
and  demography.  Attention  is  given 
to  various  concepts  of  geopolitics. 
Prerequisite:  one  semester  of  history 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Agnew. 
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HI  309  (Group  II) 

Ethnic  Minorities  in  America 

Outsiders  occupy  a precarious  posi- 
tion in  American  society:  they  are 
expected  to  aspire  to  the  American 
dream  of  success  and  happiness,  yet 
they  are  often  denied  access  to  the 
means  of  achieving  that  dream.  The 
diaries,  memoirs,  letters,  autobio- 
graphies, and  histories  of  these 
ethnic  minorities  reveal  their  experi- 
ences. Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  experience  of  first  generation 
immigrants  and  native  American 
Indians.  Prerequisite:  HI  111  or 
HI  112  or  permission.  Fall. 

Tosiello. 

HI  310  (Group  II) 

The  City  in  America:  Hope  or  Despair? 

America  has  gradually  changed 
from  a rural,  agrarian  society  into 
an  urban,  industrial  culture.  Con- 
sideration of  this  transformation 
includes  such  topics  as  social  mobil- 
ity, the  frontier  city,  political  boss- 
ism,  and  suburbs  from  the  colonial 
to  the  modern  period.  Special  em- 
phasis on  changing  perceptions  of 
the  city.  Prerequisite:  HI  111  or 
HI  112  or  permission.  Spring. 
Tosiello. 

HI  315  (Group  II) 

American  Business  History 

The  course  describes  and  analyzes 
the  development  of  the  American 
business  system  in  regard  to  the 
changing  problems  and  environ- 
ment it  has  faced  and  the  responses 
it  has  evolved  over  time.  Emphasis 
is  given  to  relating  the  American 
business  system  to  the  wider  context 
of  American  society  and  the  contri- 
butions, problems  and  conflicting 
goals  which  this  relationship  cre- 
ates. Prerequisites:  HI  111  or  HI  112 
or  one  course  in  the  Management 
program.  Spring  and  in  alternate 
years.  Tosiello. 

HI  320  (Group  II) 

Afro-American  History,  1619  to  Present 

The  Black  experience  in  the  United 
States  from  slavery  to  the  contempo- 
rary age  is  examined.  Prerequisite: 
HI  111  or  HI  112  or  permission.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 


HI  330  (Group  II) 

Medieval  Europe:  The  Crucible  of  the 
Modern  World 

Writers  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
20th  century  describe  medieval 
Europe  as  suffering  through  the 
"Dark  Ages."  Modern  scholarship 
has  demonstrated  how  successfully 
Europeans  adjusted  to  the  political 
and  cultural  collapse  accompanying 
"the  fall  of  Rome”  and  slowly  but 
persistently  developed  new  institu- 
tions, practices,  and  attitudes 
which,  in  time,  became  modern- 
ized: feudalism  and  the  feudal  state, 
which  became  the  nation-state, 
common  law,  chartered  towns  and 
cities,  guilds,  universities  and  col- 
leges, Parliament,  the  secular  state 
and  primogeniture,  the  beginnings 
of  capitalism,  and  “separation  of 
church  and  state."  Prerequisite: 

HI  101  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Not  offered  1986-87.  Agnew. 


Humanities 

Richard  Beams;  Steven  H. 

Butler,  Ph.D.;  Elizabeth  B. 

Gardner,  Ph.D.;  Stephen 
Thompson 

HU  212/BI  212 

Plagues,  People  and  History 

This  course  examines  certain  biolog- 
ical phenomena  which  have  had  an 
impact  on  historical  events.  History 
is  generally  taught  through  examin- 
ing the  interplay  of  human  institu- 
tions— religion,  government, 
culture,  economic  structures — but 
rarely  does  it  consider  disease  and  its 
effects  on  society.  Here  the  impact 
of  biology  on  history  is  the  focus  of 
attention.  Individual  cases  such  as 
the  porphyria-induced  "Madness"  of 
George  III  or  the  consequences  of 
the  Russian  Tsarevich’s  hemophilia 
are  analyzed,  along  with  mass  phe- 
nomena like  the  population  devasta- 
tion of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
dietary  causes  of  the  Salem  witch 
craze.  The  course  seeks  to  identify 
the  particular  role  of  such  biological 
factors  among  the  complex  forces 
that  shape  history.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988).  Gardner. 


HU  226  (Group  I) 

Music  and  Literature 

A systematic  analysis  of  specific 
works  of  literature  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  work  with  its 
musical  counterpart,  to  show  how 
music  articulates  drama  and  what 
principles  of  form  and  expression 
prevail  in  each  medium.  No  techni- 
cal skills  in  music  required.  A trip 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New 
York  City  is  included.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Beams. 

HU  231/HI  231 

Philosophy  and  Contemporary  Events 

Through  a careful  examination  and 
discussion  of  articles  in  popular 
journals  (for  example,  The  New 
Yorker.  The  Atlantic  Monthly . The 
New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor.  Harper's.  Commentary ), 
students  are  encouraged  to  think 
critically  and  probingly  about 
issues  and  events  shaping  our  world. 
The  importance  of  becoming  an 
informed,  involved  participant  in 
contemporary  history,  rather  than  a 
mere  spectator,  is  central  to  the 
course.  Not  offered  1986-87. 

Tosiello. 

HU  251  (Group  I) 

Time,  Change,  and  Death: 

The  Meanings  of  Mortality 

An  examination  of  various  ways  in 
which  human  beings  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with,  and  sometimes 
to  escape  from,  the  awareness  of 
their  mortality.  The  course  consid- 
ers such  questions  as:  How  do 
human  beings  react  to  the  awareness 
that  they  are  going  to  die?  What  are 
some  of  the  ways  human  beings 
express  grief?  How  do  dominant 
cultural  attitudes  toward  aging  and 
death  influence  individual  attitudes 
toward  these  phenomena?  Readings 
will  include  philosophical,  theologi- 
cal, and  psychological  material. 
Spring.  Thompson. 
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HU  286  LF  286  (Group  I) 

Camus  and  Sartre:  Existentialism 
and  Commitment 

Through  selected  works  of  Camus 
and  Sartre,  the  course  explores  many 
of  the  major  preoccupations  of  mod- 
ern experience.  From  theories  of  the 
absurd  and  existentialism  to  per- 
sonal involvement  in  political  activ- 
ism and  revolution,  the  course 
explores  how  these  two  writers  and 
thinkers  have  shaped  responses  to 
literary,  philosophical,  and  ethical 
problems  of  our  time.  Lectures  and 
readings  are  in  English.  Fall.  Butler. 

HU  301  Honors  (Group  I) 

Visions  of  Human  Destiny  I 

“Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God?”  asks  Job.  No  question  is 
more  fundamental  than  our  ongoing 
search  for  that  spirit  which  will  give 
purpose  and  direction  to  our  exis- 
tence. Beginning  with  the  Homeric 
gods  of  The  Iliad  and  ending  with 
Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia,  this 
course  introduces  students  to  the 
answers  given  by  such  figures  as 
Oedipus,  Job,  Chaucer's  Pardoner, 
Faustus,  and  Lear.  Open  to  any 
sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  with  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  at  least  3-0;  to 
others  by  special  permission.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall, 1987). 

Faculty  of  the  Division. 

HU  302  Honors  (Group  I) 

Visions  of  Human  Destiny  II 

The  modern  mind  has  been  shaped 
by  several  visions  of  human  nature 
and  destiny.  Beginning  with  the 
social  contract  theorists,  Locke  and 
Rousseau,  and  continuing  through 
the  nineteenth  century  and  into  the 
twentieth,  this  course  introduces 
students  to  some  of  the  more  influ- 
ential thinkers  who  have  offered 
speculative  visions  of  humankind, 
such  as  Hegel,  Marx,  and  Freud. 

The  course  also  examines  dissents 
against  grand  speculations,  such 
as  those  of  Voltaire,  Mary  Shelley, 
and  Camus.  Through  reading,  lec- 
tures, and  discussions,  students  are 
encouraged  to  consider  questions 
raised  by  these  visions  and  the  dis- 
sents against  them,  as  well  as  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  the 
visions  themselves.  Prerequisites: 
sophomore  standing  and  either  a 
cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  or  better, 
or  special  permission.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988). 

Faculty  of  the  Division. 


Internships 


IN  295 
Internship 

This  exploratory  level  internship 
provides  the  student  with  an  intro- 
duction to  a field  of  her  choice 
which  links  her  academic  studies 
with  the  world  of  work.  The  stu- 
dent spends  a minimum  of  8 hours/ 
week  for  a semester,  on-site  with  a 
work  supervisor,  and  completes 
additional  assignments  on  campus 
with  a faculty  sponsor.  Prerequisite: 
sophomore  standing.  Fall  and 
spring.  Summer  and  January  by 
permission. 
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Languages: 

Chinese 


LC  100  (Group  I) 

Conversational  Chinese 

This  is  a course  designed  for  those 
planning  to  travel  to  China  for  busi- 
ness or  as  tourists  and  for  others 
who  seek  a brief,  intensive  first 
exposure  to  the  language.  It  leads  to 
the  ability  to  speak  basic  words  of 
greetings  and  other  phrases  useful 
in  everyday  conversation.  Students 
also  learn  to  tell  time,  understand 
numbers  and  recognize  short 
responses  to  their  questions.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  basic  pronunciation 
and  tones  as  they  affect  meaning. 
Summer  Sessions  only.  Visiting 
Lecturer. 

LC  101  (Group  I) 

Introduction  to  Chinese 

A course  in  Mandarin  with  reading 
and  listening  exercises  that  leads  the 
student  into  elementary  dialogs  and 
vocabulary  familiarization.  This 
course  provides  the  basic  pronuncia- 
tion and  knowledge  of  tones  neces- 
sary for  further  academic  study  of 
Mandarin.  It  emphasizes  sounds 
and  basic  grammatical  structure, 
introduction  to  pinyin  and  regular 
character  formats  with  sentence 
drills.  Summer  Sessions  only. 

Visiting  Lecturer. 

Languages:  French 

Mary  Gegerias,  Ph.D.,  Coordina- 
tor; Rosemary  Ashby;  Steven  H. 
Butler,  Ph.D.;  Roslyn  Spector; 
Visiting  Faculty:  Michel  Butor,  Ph.D 

LF  101-102  (Group  I) 

Elementary  French 

Intensive  oral  work,  a thorough 
grounding  in  grammar,  and  the 
reading  of  texts  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  language,  life,  and 
customs  of  France.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  no  French.  Four  50- 
minute  meetings,  including  labora- 
tory. Both  semesters  must  be  com- 
pleted successfully  for  any  credit 
to  be  earned.  8 credits.  Fall  and 
spring.  Gegerias. 


LF  201  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  French  I 

A working  grammatical  founda- 
tion and  oral  fluency  are  achieved 
through  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  short  French  works  and  through  a 
systematic  review  of  grammar.  Lab- 
oratory assignments  emphasize  oral 
exercises,  including  a study  of  basic 
phonetics  and  idiomatic  expressions. 
Prerequisite:  LF  101-102  or  equiva- 
lent. Four  50-minute  meetings, 
including  laboratory.  Fall.  Spector. 

LF  202  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  French  II 

Written  and  oral  expression  through 
the  study  of  complete  French  works 
is  stressed.  Major  grammatical 
problems  are  also  examined.  Labo- 
ratory work  includes  student  record- 
ings and  oral-aural  exercises.  Pre- 
requisite: LF  201  or  equivalent. 

Four  50-minute  meetings  including 
laboratory.  Spring.  Spector. 

LF  203  (Group  I) 

Intensive  Intermediate  French 

This  course  combines  LF  201  and  LF 
202  into  a single  semester.  Meets 
daily,  with  two  80-minute  and 
three  50-minute  meetings,  includ- 
ing laboratory,  each  week.  Prereq- 
uisite: LF  101-102  or  equivalent. 

8 credits.  Summer  Sessions  only. 
Gegerias. 

LF  204  (Group  I) 

French  for  Spoken  Communication 

Oral  proficiency  is  the  goal  of  this 
course.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
utilize  and  reinforce  grammatical 
patterns  and  verbal  constructions 
previously  acquired  in  general 
grammar  courses  and  also  to  develop 
and  expand  the  use  of  such  con- 
structions with  new  vocabulary  and 
idiomatic  expressions.  The  refine- 
ment of  vowel  sounds  is  stressed  for 
improvement  of  pronunciation.  Per- 
tinent topics  of  interest  for  discus- 
sion are  chosen  from  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  film.  Video  mate- 
rials are  used  both  for  discussion 
and  self-evaluation.  Prerequisite:  LF 
201-202,  LF  203,  or  equivalent. 

Not  offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987.) 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


LF  205  (Group  I) 

Style  Usage  in  Oral  and  Written  French 

Improvement  of  expression  in  oral 
and  written  French  is  achieved 
through  the  close  study  of  general 
vocabulary,  varied  grammatical  con- 
structions, and  selected  literary 
texts.  Assignments  include  oral 
exposes  on  a broad  range  of  topics 
and  written  exercises  that  empha- 
size description,  narration,  and  lit- 
erary analysis.  Designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  beyond  the  inter- 
mediate level.  Prerequisite:  LF  202 
or  equivalent.  Fall.  Spector. 

LF  210  (Group  I) 

"Que  sais-je?”  or  Inquiry  about  Self  in 
the  French  Tradition 

Students  study  three  or  four  literary 
figures  and  fictional  characters  for 
whom  understanding  of  self  was  a 
major  preoccupation  and  source  of 
inspiration.  Assignments  include 
autobiographical,  philosophical, 
and  creative  works  that  characterize 
significant  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  French  thought,  by  Mon- 
taigne, Pascal,  Descartes,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Gide,  and  Sartre.  For  the 
final  paper,  students  have  the  option 
of  choosing  a literary  topic  or  writ- 
ing a brief  autobiography.  Pre- 
requisite: LF  202  or  LF  205  or 
equivalent.  Fall.  Gegerias. 

LF  211  (Group  I) 

Contemporary  France 

The  caref  ul  reading  of  selected  texts 
and  works  by  representative  writers, 
artists,  philosophers,  scientists,  and 
sociologists  provides  a background 
for  the  understanding  of  present-day 
France  and  its  institutions.  Class 
discussion  is  supplemented  by  oral 
and  written  exposes.  Prerequisite: 

LF  202  or  LF  205  or  LF  210  or 
equivalent.  Spring.  Gegerias. 
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LF  220  (Group  I) 

Truth  of  Love  - Love  of  Truth  in  French 
Literature  and  Cinema 

The  quest  for  love  and  truth  in  the 
French  literary  tradition  is  examined 
on  both  the  thematic  and  creative 
levels.  New  artistic  dimensions 
achieved  through  cinematographic 
interpretation  ofliterary  master- 
pieces are  also  examined.  Selected 
literature  and  films  include  Tristan 
et  l sent,  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses , and 
Hiroshima  Mon  Amour.  Prerequisite: 
LF  202,  LF  205,  LF  210  or  LF  211. 
Two  50-minute  classes  weekly  plus 
additional  film  viewing.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Fall,  1987. ) Gegerias. 

LF  285  (Group  I) 

Studies  in  Literature  Culture 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
broaden  students’  understanding  of 
French  culture  while  also  demon- 
strating its  impact  upon  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Possible  topics 
include  "La  Vie  des  Affaires,’’  which 
focuses  on  understanding  the  French 
business  world  and  on  one’s  ability 
to  function  in  it.  Close  attention  is 
given  to  mastery  of  necessary  tech- 
nical language,  preparation  of  perti- 
nent documents,  and  some  of  the 
important  strategies  of  marketing 
and  management  with  emphasis  on 
cultural  differences.  Prerequisite: 

LF  202,  LF  204,  LF  205,  LF  210,  or 
LF  211.  Not  offered  1986-87. 

Spector. 

LF  286/HU  286  (Group  I) 

Camus  and  Sartre:  Existentialism  and 
Commitment 

Through  selected  works  of  Camus 
and  Sartre,  the  course  explores  many 
of  the  major  preoccupations  of  mod- 
ern experience.  From  theories  of  the 
absurd  and  existentialism  to  per- 
sonal involvement  in  political  activ- 
ism and  revolution,  the  course 
explores  how  these  two  writers  and 
thinkers  have  shaped  responses  to 
the  literary,  philosophical,  and  ethi- 
cal problems  of  our  time.  Lectures 
and  readings  are  in  English.  Fall 
and  in  alternate  years.  Butler. 


LF  330  (Group  I) 

Poetic  Inspiration:  “Sonnet  a Helene”  to 
"La  Jolie  Rousse” 

A study  of  selected  poems  by  major 
French  poets  of  the  16th,  19th  and 
20th  centuries  whose  works  reflect 
emotional  and  intellectual  preoccu- 
pation with  the  source  of  inspiration 
and  the  art  of  creativity.  Poets 
included  are  Ronsard,  Baudelaire, 
Valery,  Apollinaire.  Prerequisite:  LF 

210,  LF  211,  LF  220,  or  equivalent 
introduction  to  French  literature. 
Spring.  Gegerias. 

LF  338  (Group  I) 

Modern  Themes  and  Structures  in  the 
French  Novel 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
examine  the  development  of  the 
French  novel  during  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  with  special  attention 
given  to  these  works  as  sources  of 
inspiration  for  20th  century  writers. 
Novels  include  works  by  Voltaire, 
Marivaux,  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flau- 
bert. Prerequisite:  LF  210,  LF  211, 
LF  220,  or  equivalent.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Fall,  1988.)  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 

LF  345  (Group  I) 

Victorious  Rebels-  "Philosophes"  and 
Poets 

The  18th  and  19th  centuries  repre- 
sent celebrated  periods  of  revolt  in 
France.  Study  of  the  spirit  of  revolt 
expressed  by  the  “philosophes”  of 
the  Age  of  Enlightenment,  includ- 
ing Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot,  and  the  writers  and  poets 
of  the  19th  century,  such  as  Hugo, 
Baudelaire,  and  the  Symbolists. 
Prerequisite:  LF  210,  LF  211  or  LF 
220  or  equivalent.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988.)  Gegerias. 

LF  348  (Group  I) 

Masterpieces  of  the  French  Short  Story 

An  introduction  to  the  masterpieces 
of  the  French  short  story  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  with  emphasis 
on  fundamental  principles  of  literary 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  LF  210,  LF 

211,  LF  220,  or  any  300-level  litera- 
ture course.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Spring,  1988. ) Gegerias. 


LF  350  (Group  I) 

French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

Important  ideas  and  personal  philo- 
sophies underlying  significant  nov- 
els, plays,  and  poetry  are  subjects 
for  class  discussion.  Among  the 
authors  studied  are  Proust,  Gide, 
Camus,  Sartre,  Robbe-Grillet, 

Butor.  Poets  include  Valery,  Apolli- 
naire, Eluard,  Reverdy.  Prerequi- 
site: LF  210,  LF  211,  LF  220,  or 
any  300-level  literature  course. 

Fall.  Gegerias  and  Butler. 

LF  358  (Group  I) 

Great  Epochs  of  French  Drama  I 

Major  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere  are  studied  with  em- 
phasis on  the  social  background  and 
the  relationship  of  each  play  to  the 
life  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  LF 
210,  211,  220,  or  any  300-level  lit- 
erature course.  Spring.  Butler. 

LF  359  (Group  I) 

Great  Epochs  of  French  Drama  II 

Selected  plays  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  such  parallel  themes  as  sincerity, 
authenticity,  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity, self-will,  and  freedom.  Drama- 
tists studied  are  Hugo,  Vigny, 
Montherlant,  Anouilh,  Sartre, 
Ionesco,  Beckett.  One  weekly  semi- 
nar plus  independent  study.  Prereq- 
uisite: LF  210,  211,  220,  or  any  300- 
level  literature  course  and  permis- 
sion. Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring, 
1988.)  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

LF  365  (Group  I) 

Advanced  Stylistic  Techniques 

The  student's  oral  and  written 
expression  is  enriched  through  an 
intensive  study  of  stylistic  tech- 
niques based  on  the  analysis  of 
selected  idiomatic  and  grammatical 
constructions  and  the  careful  read- 
ing of  varied  literary  texts.  Empha- 
sis is  on  creative  and  analytical 
expression  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises. Prerequisite:  LF  220,  or  any 
300-level  French  course.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988.) 
Gegerias. 
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LF  366  (Group  I) 

Creative  Criticism 

The  student’s  creative  expression  is 
developed  first  through  a thorough 
understanding,  and  then  an  analysis 
of  selected  French  films  and  literary 
texts.  The  creativity  and  originality 
of  the  authors  and  directors  is  exam- 
ined. Current  methods  of  criticism 
are  studied  as  students  develop  an 
individual  creative  style.  Prerequi- 
site: LF  220  or  any  300-level  French 
course.  Spring.  Spector. 

LF  385  (Group  i) 

French  Theatre  Live 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
enable  students  to  develop  their  pro- 
ficiency in  French  and  to  develop 
critical  understanding  of  French 
theatre  through  live  theatre.  Stu- 
dents participate  in  the  selection  of 
the  play  in  which  they  perform  and 
in  all  steps  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  final  performance.  To 
improve  language  skills  and  pro- 
nunciation, the  course  includes  a 
study  of  French  phonetics,  with 
directed  use  of  the  language  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  LF  205,  LF  210, 
LF  211,  or  equivalent  literature  or 
language  course.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1989.)  Faculty 
of  the  Division. 

LF  495 

Senior  Internship 

This  internship  is  available  to  stu- 
dents wishing  to  test  the  applica- 
bility of  specialized  language 
training.  In  addition  to  their  com- 
mitment to  the  internship  site,  the 
interns  are  expected  to  keep  a jour- 
nal in  French,  regarding  related 
reading  and  on-site  experiences,  to 
give  regular  progress  reports,  orally, 
and  to  prepare  a final  paper  in 
French  defining  the  relationship 
between  their  other  course  work 
and  their  internship  responsibilities. 
The  deadline  for  applying  for  LF 
495  is  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the 
previous  semester.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing.  Fall  and  spring. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


LF  496 
Senior  Essay 

This  opportunity  is  available  to 
Seniors  doing  Honors  work  and 
who  are  also  interested  in  extensive 
research  on  a literary  topic  or  a spe- 
cial aspect  of  French  civilization. 
Proposal  required  during  pre-regis- 
tration of  previous  semester.  Fall. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 


Languages:  Italian 

Franca  Merlonghi 

L1 101-102  (Group  I) 

Elementary  Italian 

Dialogs  and  simple  prose,  present- 
ing cultural  aspects  of  today’s  Italy, 
provide  stimulating  topics  for  con- 
versation. Emphasis  is  on  the  spo- 
ken language  in  order  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  sounds  and  basic 
grammatical  structure  of  Italian. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no 
Italian.  Four  50-minute  meetings 
weekly,  including  laboratory.  Both 
semesters  must  be  completed  suc- 
cessfully for  any  credit  to  be  earned. 

8 credits.  Fall  and  spring.  Merlonghi. 

L1 103  (Group  I) 

Intensive  Elementary  Italian 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no 
Italian,  this  course  combines  LI  101 
and  LI  102  into  a single  semester. 
The  class  will  meet  daily  with  two 
80-minute  meetings  and  three  50- 
minute  ones.  8 credits.  Offered  in 
place  of  LI  101-102  whenever  there 
is  evidence  of  sufficient  student 
interest.  Merlonghi. 

LI  201  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  Italian  I 

Through  both  oral  and  written 
review  of  grammar,  a student  learns 
to  express  herself  correctly  and 
fluently  in  Italian.  Contemporary 
prose  provides  the  basis  for  discus- 
sions and  reports.  Prerequisite:  LI 
101-102  or  equivalent.  Four  50-min- 
ute  meetings  weekly,  including  lab- 
oratory. Fall.  Merlonghi. 


LI  202  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  Italian  II 

Oral  expression  is  stressed  with  the 
reading  of  literary  works  and  brief 
written  compositions.  Prerequisite: 
LI  201  or  equivalent.  Four  50-min- 
ute  meetings  weekly,  including  lab- 
oratory. Spring.  Merlonghi. 

LI  210  (Group  I) 

Italian  Civilization 

The  geography  as  well  as  the  histor- 
ical and  artistic  development  of  Italy 
is  surveyed  through  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  short  literary  and  jour- 
nalistic texts.  Prerequisite:  LI  202 
or  equivalent.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Merlonghi. 

LI  211  (Group  I) 

Italian  Cinema 

Films  have  played  a major  role  in 
illustrating  Italian  life  and  culture 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In 
this  course,  several  Italian  films  by 
internationally  known  directors  are 
viewed  and  discussed.  Traditional 
values  versus  social  changes,  educa- 
tion, family  ties,  labor  unrest,  poli- 
tics, and  religion  are  some  of  the 
cultural  themes  that  are  analyzed. 
This  course  is  taught  in  English. 

Fall.  Merlonghi. 

Languages:  Japanese 


LJ  101-102  (Group  I) 

Elementary  Japanese  I 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  be  able  to  speak 
basic  words  of  everyday  conversation 
and  dialog  either  in  anticipation  of 
travel  or  further  study  of  Japanese. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  spoken  language 
in  order  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  sounds  and  basic  construction 
of  Japanese.  Dialogs  and  conversa- 
tion will  present  cultural  aspects  of 
today’s  Japan  and  be  complemented 
by  an  early  acquaintance  with  char- 
acters. Both  sessions  must  be  com- 
pleted successfully  for  any  credit  to 
be  earned.  8 credits.  Summer  Ses- 
sions only.  Visiting  Lecturer. 
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Languages:  Spanish 

Franca  Merlonghi;  Ann  Rodriguez 

LS  101-102  (Group  I) 

Elementary  Spanish 

Emphasis  is  on  listening  to  and 
speaking  the  language  while  the 
principles  of  grammatical  structure 
are  introduced.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  no  Spanish.  Four  50- 
minute  meetings,  including  labora- 
tory. Both  semesters  must  be  com- 
pleted successfully  for  any  credit  to 
be  earned.  8 credits.  Fall  and 
spring.  Merlonghi. 

LS  103  (Group  I) 

Intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no 
Spanish,  this  course  combines  LS 
101  and  LS  102  into  a single  semes- 
ter. Class  meets  daily,  with  two  80- 
minute  periods  and  three  50-minute 
ones.  Offered  in  place  of  LS  101-102 
whenever  there  is  evidence  of  suffi- 
cient student  interest.  8 credits. 

Not  offered  1986-87.  Merlonghi. 

LS  201  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  Spanish  I 

The  cultural  traditions  and  differ- 
ences of  Spain  and  Latin  America 
serve  as  a basis  for  both  discussions 
and  compositions.  Intensive  review 
of  grammar,  with  emphasis  on  oral 
and  written  expression.  Prerequi- 
site: LS  101-102  or  equivalent. 

Four  50-minute  meetings  weekly, 
including  laboratory.  Fall. 

Rodriguez. 

LS  202  (Group  I) 

Intermediate  Spanish  II 

While  continuing  grammar  review, 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  con- 
trasting cultural  aspects  of  contem- 
porary Spain  and  Latin  America, 
through  study  of  modern  literary 
selections.  Prerequisite:  LS  201  or 
equivalent.  Four  50-minute  meet- 
ings weekly,  including  laboratory. 
Spring.  Rodriguez. 


LS  203  (Group  I) 

Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

This  course  combines  LS  201  and 
LS  202  into  a single  semester,  using 
the  same  materials,  topics,  and 
goals.  Class  meets  daily  with  two 
80-minute  periods  and  three  50- 
minute  ones.  8 credits.  Offered  in 
place  of  LS  201-202  whenever  there 
is  evidence  of  sufficient  student 
interest.  Rodriguez. 

LS  205  (Group  I) 

Modern  Spanish 

Fluency  in  spoken  and  written 
Spanish  are  the  aims  of  this  course. 
Emphasis  is  on  oral  and  written  pro- 
ficiency for  professional  and  daily 
use,  gained  by  reading  and  discuss- 
ing contemporary  journals,  essays, 
and  dramas.  Prerequisite:  LS  202  or 
equivalent.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

LS  206  (Group  I) 

Advanced  Spanish  Composition 

Stylistic  and  analytical  techniques 
of  written  Spanish  improve  through 
careful  analysis  of  Spanish  and  Latin 
American  literature.  Prerequisite: 

LS  205  or  permission.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

LS  210  (Group  I) 

Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  individualism,  heroism, 
religiosity,  political  life,  and  artistic 
sense  are  traced  from  the  Recon- 
quista  to  contemporary  times.  Pre- 
requisite: LS  202  or  equivalent.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Merlonghi. 

LS  211  (Group  I) 

Latin  American  Civilization 

The  complexities  of  today’s  Latin 
American  cultures  and  subcultures 
are  studied  through  a cultural- 
anthropological  approach,  from 
modern  cosmopolitan  centers  to 
stone-age  Indian  communities  and 
their  people’s  thoughts,  behavior 
and  values.  Readings  from  represen- 
tative anthropologists,  essayists, 
and  fiction  writers,  such  as  Oscar 
Lewis,  Garcia  Marquez,  and  Jorge 
Luis  Borges.  Prerequisite:  LS  202  or 
equivalent.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Spring,  1988.)  Merlonghi. 


LS  215  (Group  I) 

Readings  in  Hispanic  Literature 

Representative  works  of  modern 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  litera- 
ture are  read  and  discussed,  includ- 
ing short  stories,  drama,  poetry, 
and  parts  of  film  scripts,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  Miguel  de  Una- 
muno, Vicente  Alexaindre,  Octavio 
Paz,  and  Luis  Bufiuel.  Prerequisite: 
LS  202  or  equivalent.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Merlonghi. 

LS  250  (Group  I) 

Spanish  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Spanish  novels,  dramas,  and  poetry 
from  the  “generation  of ’98’’  to 
the  present  are  read  and  discussed. 
Emphasis  on  the  changes  in  thought 
brought  about  by  such  authors  as 
Unamuno  and  Ortega  Y Gasset. 
Prerequisite:  LS  202  or  by  permis- 
sion. Not  offered  1986-87.  Faculty 
of  the  Division. 

LS  260  (Group  I) 

Latin  American  Literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

Man’s  struggle  with  his  environ- 
ment and  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  society  are  the  main 
themes  in  Latin  American  literature 
of  this  century.  This  course  deals 
with  the  major  writers  of  modern 
times,  from  the  “Modernism” 
movement  to  the  novels  of  Garcia 
Marquez.  Includes  Darfo,  Neruda, 
Borges,  Paz,  and  Cortazar.  By  per- 
mission. Not  offered  1986-87. 
Merlonghi. 

LS  270  (Group  I) 

The  Magic  World  of  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez 

An  examination  of  the  major  works 
of  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez.  An 
exploration  of  the  magic  world  and 
intricacies  of  Spamsh-American  cul- 
ture described  in  such  novels  as  Cien 
anos  de  soledad.  El  otono  del  patriarca. 
Cronica  de  una  muerta  anunciada.  and 
other  works.  Prerequisite:  LS  202 
or  equivalent.  Fall.  Merlonghi. 
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Management 

LaurieS.  Pascal,  Coordinator;  Sid- 
diq  M.  Abdullah;  Richard  Bene- 
detto; Ruthann  F,  Bergman;  Amy 
Grossman;  Clifford  S.  Hochman; 
John  Shaw,  D.B.A.;  Joan  R. 
Weinstein. 

TheB.A.  program  in  Management 
includes  courses  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  catalog  under  Accounting,  Eco- 
nomics, Marketing,  Computer 
Studies  and  Mathematics. 

MN  101 

Introduction  to  Business 

An  overview  of  public  and  private 
enterprises  and  their  roles  in  society, 
this  course  draws  on  current  issues 
to  examine  the  impact  of  political, 
economic,  social  and  technological 
environments  on  business  organiza- 
tions. This  course  is  a prerequisite 
for  all  other  management  courses 
and  is  a useful  life  skills  course 
for  all  students.  Fall  and  spring. 
Bergman.  Grossman. 

MN  211 

Principles  and  Practices  ot  Management 

This  course  examines  management 
as  a process  utilized  at  various  levels 
of  any  organization.  The  managerial 
activities  of  planning,  organizing, 
staffing,  leading,  and  controlling 
are  explored  as  they  are  carried  out 
in  profit,  non-profit,  and  govern- 
mental institutions.  Case  studies  of 
real  management  situations  are  uti- 
lized to  develop  analytical  and  prob- 
lem solving  skills.  Prerequisite: 

MN  101.  Fall  and  spring.  Pascal. 

MN  260 

International  Business 

This  course  introduces  students  to 
the  complexities  of  international 
business.  By  presenting  an  overview 
of  the  diverse  foreign  environments 
in  which  a company  may  operate, 
the  effects  of  contrasting  political, 
economic,  and  social  systems  of 
international  business  relationships 
are  explored.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
understanding  the  impact  of  cul- 
ture, societal  structure,  and  current 
way-of-life  on  business  practices  in 
foreign  market  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  effects  of  multi-national 
companies  on  their  host  countries 
are  examined.  Spring.  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 


MN  301 

Personnel  Management: 

A Human  Resource  Approach 

Starting  with  the  traditional  per- 
sonnel functions  of  recruitment, 
selection,  training,  evaluation,  and 
compensation  in  organizations,  this 
course  explores  the  range  of  behav- 
ioral and  legal  issues  involved  in 
managing  an  organization's  crucial 
resource — its  employees.  Equal 
employment  legislation,  union/ 
management  relations,  and  safety 
and  health  requirements,  as  well  as 
creative  approaches  to  motivation 
are  explored.  Prerequisite:  MN  211. 
Spring.  Gai/dette. 

MN  304 

Organizational  Behavior 

This  course  focuses  on  the  structure 
and  design  of  organizations  and 
individual,  interpersonal  and  small 
group  behavior  within  these  organi- 
zations. Experiential  exercises  and 
case  studies  are  utilized  in  examin- 
ing the  individual  and  the  group 
operating  within  the  organizational 
system,  concluding  with  a consider- 
ation of  techniques  for  promoting 
organizational  development  and 
change.  Prerequisite:  MN  101  and 
PY  101  or  SO  101.  Fall.  Pascal. 

MN  328 

Entrepreneurial  Skills:  The  Small 
Business  Venture 

Application  of  management,  mar- 
keting and  accounting  skills  to 
assess  the  risks  and  returns  of  var- 
ious business  ventures.  Entrepre- 
neurial skills  are  developed  through 
analysis  of  case  studies,  readings  and 
preparation  of  a business  plan.  Top- 
ics include  small  business  oppor- 
tunities, including  buy-outs  and 
licensing,  sources  of  financing,  fore- 
casting sales  and  cash  flow,  planning 
for  survival  and  growth.  Prerequi- 
sites: AC  206,  MN  211,  and  MK 
221.  Fall.  Grossman. 


MN  341 
Business  Law 

This  course  provides  exposure  for 
the  potential  manager  to  a variety  of 
legal  principles  and  considerations 
impacting  on  businesses  in  their 
day-to-day  functioning.  Specif  ic 
areas  of  the  law  covered  include 
forms  of  business  organization  (with 
some  tax  analysis),  contracts,  per- 
sonal injury  law  (including  products 
liability),  labor  and  employment 
law  (including  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment contractors),  consumer 
protection  and  real  estate.  The  class 
format  is  participatory  and  may 
involve  mock  negotiation  sessions. 
Prerequisite:  MN  101  (AC  205  and 
PS  14 1 would  be  helpful).  Fall. 
Hochman. 

MN  401 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 

In  this  final  course  in  the  Manage- 
ment B.A.,  knowledge  gained  in 
the  functional  areas  of  management 
(economics,  accounting,  finance, 
marketing)  is  integrated  through 
the  development  of  strategies 
designed  to  ensure  the  character  and 
success  of  profit  and  non-profit 
organizations.  Readings  and  cases 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors 
are  utilized  to  examine  the  impact 
of  various  policies  on  ongoing  enter- 
prises. Prerequisites:  MN  211,  MK 
221,  AC  206,  EC  112,  EC  310,  MA 
120  and  CS  150.  Spring.  Benedetto. 

MN  490 

Senior  Seminar 

Students  in  this  seminar  design  and 
carry  out  both  individual  and  group 
research  projects  which  examine  in 
detail  major  management  issues. 
Drawing  on  prior  course  work  and 
using  library  and  field  research,  the 
advanced  student  enhances  analy- 
tical and  decision-making  skills 
through  readings  and  independent 
project  work.  MN  490  may  be  cho- 
sen as  an  elective  in  addition  to  MN 
495.  Prerequisites:  MN  211,  MK 
221,  AC  206,  EC  112,  EC  310,  MA 
120  and  CS  150.  Spring.  Pascal. 
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IVIN  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Senior  Management  Internship 
provides  the  student  with  hands-on 
experience  in  organizational  settings 
related  to  her  special  interests  and 
career  goals.  Interns  work  a mini- 
mum of  16  hours/week  at  sites 
which  are  chosen  to  enable  students 
to  apply  academic  knowledge  and 
theory  and  to  acquire  and  enhance 
career  skills.  All  students  partici- 
pate in  a weekly  seminar  focusing 
on  common  issues  arising  in  the 
work-place.  In  addition,  interns 
keep  a journal,  read  articles  and 
books  relevant  to  the  work  experi- 
ence, and  consolidate  their  learning 
in  a final  presentation.  The  deadline 
for  applying  for  MN  495  is  the  last 
day  of  classes  of  the  previous  semes- 
ter. Prerequisites:  MN  211,  MK 
221,  AC  206,  EC  112,  EC  310,  MA 
120  and  CS  150  or  permission  of 
the  B.A.  Coordinator.  Fall.  Pascal. 
Bergman.  Gaudette. 

Marketing 

PatriciaS.  Gaudette;  Amy 
Grossman;  LaurieS.  Pascal; 

John  Shaw,  I). B.A. 

MK  221  (formerly  MN  221) 

Marketing  Principles 

Marketing  permeates  our  daily 
lives,  influencing  the  variety  of 
products  we  buy,  the  availability 
of  services  we  use,  the  stores  we 
patronize,  and  even  the  politicians 
we  endorse.  This  course  explores  the 
development,  pricing,  promotion, 
and  distribution  of  products  and  ser- 
vices within  the  context  of  our  social 
and  economic  systems.  Analytical 
and  decision-making  abilities  are 
enhanced  through  the  student's  cre- 
ation of  a marketing  plan  for  a new 
product.  Prerequisite:  MN  101.  Fall 
and  spring.  Pascal. 


MK  324  (formerly  MN  324) 

Advertising 

An  overview  study  of  the  advertis- 
ing industry,  exploring  the  role  of 
advertising  agencies  and  how  busi- 
nesses use  advertising  publicity  and 
sales  promotion  to  meet  their  com- 
munication needs.  Students  study 
each  advertising  medium  from  both 
a technical  and  creative  viewpoint. 

A hands-on  approach  is  used  with 
students  formulating  advertising 
strategies  and  campaigns  for  a vari- 
ety of  products  and  services.  Pre- 
requisite: MK  221.  Spring.  Faculty 
of  the  Division. 

MK  325  (formerly  MN  325) 

Retailing 

Exploring  the  range  of  retail  es- 
tablishments from  high  fashion 
specialty  stores  to  mass  market 
discounters,  this  course  covers  buy- 
ing, display,  sales  promotion,  and 
retail  management.  Prerequisite: 
MN  211.  Fall.  Grossman. 

MK  326  (formerly  MN  326) 

Consumer  Behavior 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  under- 
stand and  predict  buyer  behavior. 
Cultural,  societal,  and  family  influ- 
ences are  examined  as  they  affect 
individuals’  attitudes,  perceptions, 
and  ultimately  their  purchase  deci- 
sions. Market  research  is  explored  as 
a tool  for  gathering  and  analyzing 
information  about  consumers’  be- 
havior. Prerequisite:  MK221. 
Spring.  Shaw. 

MK  327  (formerly  MN  327) 

Selling  and  Sales  Management 

This  course  examines  the  sales  func- 
tion from  both  the  viewpoint  of  the 
sales  person  and  the  sales  manager. 
The  first  part  of  the  course  focuses 
on  the  selling  task,  with  attention 
to  the  selling  process,  negotiation, 
ethical  and  legal  issues  in  selling, 
and  personal  selling  as  part  of  the 
organizations’  marketing  and  corpo- 
rate strategies.  The  second  part  of 
the  course  focuses  on  the  managerial 
issues  associated  with  sales  manage- 
ment, with  attention  to  resource  al- 
location, financial  planning,  quota 
selling  and  control,  motivation, 
coaching,  incentives,  sales  adminis- 
tration, and  analysis  of  sales  perfor- 
mance. Prerequisite:  MK  221.  Fall. 
Gaudette. 


Mathematics 

Audrey  Stein,  Mathematics  Coordi- 
nator; Joan  R.  Weinstein 

During  the  opening  week  of  Col- 
lege, all  new  students  are  tested  to 
determine  their  achievement  level 
in  mathematics.  Depending  on  the 
placement  test  score,  the  student 
will  be  placed  into  MA  99,  MA 
100,  or  may  elect  a higher  level 
math  course. 

Successful  completion  of  Essential 
Algebra  (MA  100)  is  a graduation 
requirement  for  all  degree  candi- 
dates unless  a student  has  scored 
sufficiently  high  on  the  math 
placement  test. 

If,  on  the  basis  of  a student’s  place- 
ment score  and  previous  record  in 
mathematics,  it  is  determined  that 
she  needs  additional  strengthening 
of  basic  math  skills  in  preparation 
for  successful  completion  of  M A 
100,  the  student  will  be  required  to 
enroll  in  MA  99,  a non-credit,  pre- 
algebra course. 

MA  99 

Basic  Math  Skills 

A non-credit  pre-algebra  course  for 
students  whose  basic  mathematical 
skills  need  strengthening  in  prepa- 
ration for  MA  100,  Essential  Alge- 
bra. Prerequisite:  Recommendation 
of  the  Mathematics  Faculty.  Fall. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

MA  100 

Essential  Algebra 

This  course  includes  a review  of 
arithmetic  operations,  signed  num- 
bers, exponents,  solutions  of  linear 
and  simultaneous  equations,  in- 
equalities, factoring,  algebraic  frac- 
tions, coordinate  geometry  and 
graphing.  Emphasis  is  also  placed 
on  dealing  with  word  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of 
the  Mathematics  faculty.  This 
course  is  a requirement  of  all  degree 
candidates  unless  a student  has 
passed  the  basic  math  competency 
test  given  during  Orientation  week. 
Fall  and  spring.  Faculty  of  the 
Division. 
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MA  110  (Group  III) 

Elementary  Functions 

The  basic  concepts  of  functions  and 
relations  including  their  properties 
and  graphs:  linear  and  quadratic 
functions,  polynomials,  rational 
functions,  exponential  and  logarith- 
mic functions,  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  coordinate  geometry. 
Prerequisite:  MA  100  or  placement 
test.  Fall.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

MA  115  (Group  III) 

Calculus  I 

The  first  term  of  calculus  covers 
limits,  continuity,  differentiation  of 
algebraic  functions  with  applications 
to  graphing,  an  introduction  to  inte- 
gration, and  a thorough  study  of  the 
conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  MA  110 
or  placement  test.  Fall.  Stein. 

MA  116  (Group  III) 

Calculus  II 

This  continuation  of  MA  115  em- 
phasizes the  differentiation  and 
integration  of  trigonometric,  inverse 
trigonometric,  exponential,  and 
logarithmic  functions.  Other  topics 
may  include  parametric  equations, 
polar  coordinates,  volumes  of  solids 
of  revolution,  and  improper  inte- 
grals. Prerequisite:  MA  115  or  per- 
mission. Spring.  Stem. 

MA  120  (Group  III) 

Statistics 

Specifically  designed  for  students 
entering  the  varied  fields  of  behav- 
ioral, natural  or  social  sciences,  the 
course  begins  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  descriptive  statistics,  and 
progresses  to  linear  correlation  and 
regression,  probability,  binomial 
and  normal  distribution,  the  Cen- 
tral Limit  theorem,  and  hypothesis 
testing.  Not  recommended  for 
freshmen.  Prerequisite:  MA  100  or 
placement  test.  Fall  and  spring. 
Weinstein. 

MA  220  (Group  III) 

Statistics  II 

An  intermediate  level  statistics 
course  to  follow  MA  120,  Statistics 
I.  Topics  include  an  in-depth  study 
of  hypothesis  testing  in  one  and  two 
populations.  Chi-square  testing, 
analysis  of  variance,  and  non-para- 
metric  statistics.  Prerequisite:  MA 
120.  Fall  and  in  alternate  years. 
Weinstein. 


MA  285  (Group  III) 

Studies  in  Mathematics:  Differential 
Equations 

A middle  level  course  in  the  calcu- 
lus sequence,  usually  required  of 
those  planning  to  go  on  in  mathe- 
matics. Syllabus  includes  methods 
of  solving  first  and  second  order  dif- 
ferential equations,  Laplace  trans- 
forms, power  series  solutions,  the 
fundamental  existence  theorem,  and 
applications.  Prerequisite:  MA  115- 
116  or  equivalent.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Fall,  1987.)  Faculty  of 
the  Division. 

Music 

David  Hicks;  Mary  McDonald; 
Richard  B.  Beams 

MU  101  (Group  IV) 

Introduction  to  Music 

Students  become  acquainted  with 
the  historical  periods,  genres,  and 
styles  of  music,  and  with  elements 
of  the  musical  art  such  as  melody, 
harmony,  texture,  form  and  nota- 
tion. There  is  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  informed  and  perceptive 
listening.  Topics  include  orchestral 
music,  vocal  and  choral  music, 
opera,  musical  theatre  and  jazz. 

Fall  and  spring.  Hicks. 

MU  121  (Group  IV) 

Music  in  Live  Performance 

This  course  is  structured  around 
attendance  at  seven  concerts  in  the 
Boston  area,  each  representing  an 
important  genre  of  music,  such  as 
symphony,  solo  repertoire,  chamber 
music,  opera,  choral  music,  jazz, 
and  electronic  music.  Class  time  is 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  back- 
ground information  about  the  var- 
ious types  of  music,  preparation  of 
material  on  upcoming  concerts,  and 
discussion  of  past  performances. 
Ticket  fee:  see  “Fees  and  Expenses.” 
Fall.  Hicks. 
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MU  202  (Group  IV) 

American  Musical  Theatre 

This  course  traces  the  development 
of  the  American  musical  from  light 
opera,  vaudeville  and  variety  to  its 
mature  forms.  The  class  studies 
important  works  by  such  composers 
and  lyricists  as  Jerome  Kern,  Irving 
Berlin,  George  and  Ira  Gershwin, 
Cole  Porter,  Rodgers  and  Hart, 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein,  Lerner 
and  Loewe,  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
Stephen  Sondheim.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Hicks. 

MU  211  (Group  IV) 

Symphony 

A primary  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  increase  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  a substantial  number  of 
master  works  for  the  orchestra.  As 
a study  of  the  symphonic  literature 
c.  1775  to  1900,  it  considers  the 
development  of  orchestral  resources, 
symphonic  forms,  individual  and 
national  styles,  and  the  evolution 
of  programme  music  and  the  sym- 
phonic poem.  Among  the  compos- 
ers included  are  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Berlioz, 

Liszt,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Dvo- 
rak, and  Mahler.  Attendance  at  two 
orchestra  concerts  is  required. 

Spring.  Hicks. 

MU  224 

History  of  Opera 

(Open  College  seminar) 

In  exploring  the  375-year  history 
of  opera,  from  Monteverdi  through 
Britten,  the  course  examines  how 
opera  evolved  and  changed  as  com- 
posers have  attempted  to  communi- 
cate the  meaning  of  words  and 
drama  through  music.  A major  goal 
is  to  dispel  the  myth  of  opera  as 
merely  “an  exotic  and  irrational 
entertainment.”  This  historical 
course  includes  lectures,  discus- 
sions, recorded  musical  examples, 
and  at  least  one  trip  to  a perfor- 
mance at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York  City.  Fall.  R.  Beams. 

MU  226  (Group  IV) 

Twentieth  Century  Music 

In  addition  to  works  by  established 
composers  of  the  first  half-century, 
such  as  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg, 

Berg,  Webern,  and  Bartok,  this 
study  of  20th  century  music  consid- 
ers more  recent  developments  (espe- 
cially in  America)  such  as  electronic 
and  chance  music  and  other  types  of 
evnerimenral  music.  Fall.  Hicks. 


MU  236  (Group  IV) 

Jazz 

This  study  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  jazz  considers  its  musical 
elements,  the  major  styles  which 
evolved  in  different  locales,  and 
some  of  the  performers  who  have 
made  important  contributions. 

Fall.  Hicks. 

MU  275 

The  Operas  of  Verdi 

(Open  College  seminar) 

This  course  explores  the  life  and 
works  of  Guiseppe  Verdi,  following 
the  development  of  his  composi- 
tional style  from  his  first  opera, 
Oberto,  in  1830  to  his  final  opera, 
Falstaff , in  1893.  The  course  begins 
with  a presentation  of  basic  informa- 
tion about  Verdi’s  life,  the  Risorgi- 
mento,  and  the  musical  milieu  in 
which  he  developed  as  a composer. 

It  then  studies,  in  chronological 
order,  those  of  his  32  works  for 
stage  most  representative  of  his 
developing  style. 

The  course  demands  no  technical 
skills  in  music  although  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  those  with  such 
skills  to  pursue  related  projects  on 
their  own.  Included  is  a trip  to  New 
York  City  for  a performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  and  to  the  Verdi 
Institute  at  New  York  University. 
Fall.  R.  Beams. 

MU  276 

Wagner's  Ring:  Music,  Myth, 
and  Meaning 

(Open  College  seminar) 

This  course  provides  an  in-depth 
study  of  Richard  Wagner’s  massive 
tetralogy,  Der  Ring  des  Nibe/ungen.  It 
first  examines  the  motifs  and  sal- 
ient musical  structures  of  the  four 
operas;  then  it  uses  Robert  Doning- 
ton’s  book,  Wagner's  "Ring"  and  Its 
Symbols:  the  Music  and  the  Myth  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  Wagner’s 
symbols.  The  course  also  examines 
the  original  Nordic  epic,  the  Edda 
on  which  the  Ring  is  based,  as  well 
as  additional  commentaries,  includ- 
ing George  Bernard  Shaw’s  The  Per- 
fect Wagnerite.  The  course  demands 
no  technical  skills  in  music,  but 
requires  attendance  of  at  least  one 
opera  of  the  Ring  cycle  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  New  York  City. 
Spring.  R.  Beams. 


Private  Instruction  in  Applied  Music 

Private  instruction  in  voice  and  key- 
board instruments  is  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Pine  Manor  College 
music  faculty.  Lessons  in  orchestral 
instruments  are  offered  subject  to 
the  availability  of  qualified  outside 
instructors.  Thirteen  50-minute 
lessons  per  semester;  five  hours 
preparation  weekly.  Two  credits  per 
semester  when  two  or  more  consec- 
utive semesters  are  completed. 
Course  designations  are  A1 U 143- 
144,  for  the  first  year;  MU  243- 
244,  for  the  second  year;  MU  343- 
344,  for  the  third  year;  and  MU 
443-444,  for  the  fourth  year  of 
study. 


Performing  Arts 

MahalaT.  Beams;  David  Hicks; 
Robert  J.  Owczarek 

PA  101 

Performance  in  the  Fall  Play 

Participation  in  the  production  of 
the  fall  play  as  an  actor,  stage  man- 
ager, assistant  stage  manager,  or 
production  crew  head.  Experience  is 
not  necessary.  Students  who  partici- 
pate in  the  fall  play  as  part  of  the 
requirement  of  another  course  are 
not  eligible  for  PA  101.  Course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit.  A minimum 
of  8-12  hours  per  week  for  approxi- 
mately 6 weeks.  CR/NCR  only. 
Prerequisite:  Audition  or  permis- 
sion. 1 credit.  Fall.  Owczarek. 

PA  102 

Performance  in  the  Spring  Musical 

Participation  in  the  production 
of  the  spring  musical  as  an  actor, 
singer,  dancer,  stage  manager,  assis- 
tant stage  manager,  or  production 
crew  head.  Experience  is  not  neces- 
sary. Students  who  participate  in 
the  spring  musical  as  part  of  the 
requirements  of  another  course  are 
not  eligible  for  PA  102.  Course  may 
be  repeated  for  credit.  A minimum 
of  8-12  hours  per  week  for  approxi- 
mately 6 weeks.  CR/NCR  only. 
Prerequisite:  Audition  or  permission. 
1 credit.  Spring.  Owczarek.  Hicks. 
and  Al.  Beams. 


PA  110 

Pine  Manor  Singers 

Participation  in  the  College’s  sing- 
ing ensemble.  Rehearsal  of  musical 
programs  for  performance  at  college 
events.  Course  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  CR/NCR  only.  Prerequisite: 
Audition.  1 credit.  Fall  and  spring. 
Hicks. 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

Stephen  G.  Thompson 

PH  102  (Group  I) 

Philosophical  Perspectives 

An  examination  of  differing  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  views  of 
such  basic  philosophical  problems 
as:  Does  God  exist?  Are  moral  judg- 
ments relative?  Is  human  behavior 
free?  The  course  emphasizes  analyz- 
ing the  arguments  offered  to  sup- 
port various  points  of  view,  thus 
encouraging  students  to  develop  the 
capacity  for  philosophical  reason- 
ing. Fall.  Thompson. 

PH  105  (Group  I) 

Language,  Logic,  and  Reasoning 

Through  a study  of  formal  and 
informal  logic,  students  are  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  procedures 
used  in  distinguishing  valid  from 
invalid  arguments.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  analysis  of  infor- 
mal fallacies  as  they  occur  in  every 
day  reasoning  as  well  as  popular 
journalism.  The  logic  of  scientific 
reasoning  is  examined.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Thompson. 

PH  211  (Group  I) 

Ethical  Theory 

Some  of  the  puzzles  involved  in 
deciding  difficult  ethical  questions 
and  in  evaluating  differing  ethical 
perspectives  are  introduced  through 
examination  of  rational  and  contem- 
porary ethical  writings  such  as  selec- 
tions from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant, 
Mill,  and  Rawls.  Fall.  Thompson. 
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PH  212  (Group  I) 

Faith,  Belief,  and  Knowledge: 

An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion 

An  examination  of  issues  raised  by 
critical  analysis  of  religious  belief 
and  its  function  in  human  life.  Dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  as:  How 
does  religious  belief  function  in 
human  life?  Can  religious  assertions 
be  validated?  What  is  the  relation- 
ship between  faith  and  reason?  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Thompson. 

PH  214  (Group  I) 

Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  selected  classical 
philosophical  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  society  and  the  require- 
ments for  political  order.  Analysis 
of  individual  thinkers  such  as  Plato, 
Hobbes,  Mill,  and  Marx  will  serve 
to  introduce  such  issues  as:  What  is 
the  nature  of  political  obligation? 
Does  social  cooperation  require  lim- 
itation upon  individual  freedom? 
What  is  social  justice?  Not 
offered  1986-87.  Thompson. 

PH  231  (Group  I) 

Philosophy  and  Contemporary  Events 

Through  a careful  examination  and 
discussion  of  articles  in  popular 
journals  (for  example,  The  New 
Yorker,  The  Atlantic  Monthly , The 
New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Harper's,  Commentary), 
students  are  encouraged  to  think 
critically  and  probingly  about  issues 
and  events  shaping  our  world.  The 
importance  of  becoming  an  in- 
formed, involved  participant  in  con- 
temporary history,  rather  than  a 
mere  spectator,  is  central  to  the 
course.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Thompson. 


PH  311  (Group  I) 

Ethical  Issues  in  Business  Management 

This  course  examines  some  of  the 
ethical  issues  and  dilemmas  involved 
in  making  and  executing  business 
policy.  Using  primarily  a case  study 
approach,  the  course  considers  ques- 
tions such  as:  Do  ethical  principles 
and  economic  principles  sometimes 
conflict?  If  they  do,  what  factors 
need  to  be  weighed  in  managing 
that  conflict  conscientiously  and 
effectively?  Prerequisite:  any  philos- 
ophy course,  MN  101,  or  permis- 
sion. Not  offered  1986-87.  Thompson. 

RE  101  (Group  I) 

Introduction  to  the  Bible 

The  Bible  reflects  the  historical  as 
well  as  theological  development  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians. A critical  investigation  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
explores  the  significance  of  the 
Bible  for  the  Western  religious 
tradition  and  the  development  of 
Western  culture.  Not  offered  1986- 
87.  (Fall,  1987).  Thompson. 


Physical  Education  and 
Athletics 

Gail  Parks,  Director;  Sydney  Brass, 
D.P.M.;  Greg  Goodwin;  Ed  Kelley; 
Thomas  W.  McCarthy;  Gordon 
Smiles 


The  elective  program  of  physical 
education  and  athletics  at  Pine 
Manor  offers  numerous  seasonal 
experiences  which  encourage  1 ) 
individual  performance  and  skill 
levels,  2)  exercise  and  fitness, 

3)  competitiveness,  4)  lifetime 
improvement  in  sport. 

Academic  credit  is  given  to  a stu- 
dent who  satisfactorily  completes 
formal  courses  in  physical  education 
and  athletics.  These  courses  do  not 
meet  group  requirements. 

Varsity  Sports 

Satisfactory  completion  of  a varsity 
sport  earns  a student  one  semester 
hour  of  credit. 

PE  132 

Varsity  Lacrosse 

1 credit.  Fall. 

PE  313 

Varsity  Cross  Country 

1 credit.  Fall. 

PE  331 

Varsity  Field  Hockey 

1 credit.  Fall. 

PE  332 

Varsity  Basketball 

1 credit.  Fall.  McCarthy. 

PE  333 

Varsity  Soccer 

1 credit.  Fall.  Smiles. 

PE  447 

Varsity  Tennis 

1 credit.  Fall  and  spring.  Parks. 
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Physical  Education  Courses 

PE  112 
Fencing 

The  student  gains  a basic  under- 
standing of  the  skills  and  techniques 
of  the  sport  with  an  emphasis  on 
individual  potential.  One-half 
credit. 

PE  113 

Independent  Riding 

Otf-campus  instruction  in  riding  is 
offered  at  Dana  Hall  in  Wellesley, 
MA.  Fee  involved.  One-half  credit. 

PE  114 

Independent  Golf 

Otf-campus  play  is  available  at 
nearby  Putterham  golf  course. 
One-half  credit. 

PE  116 

Ski  Conditioning 

This  course  is  an  exercise  and  con- 
ditioning program  geared  to  down- 
hill and  cross-country  skiing  tech- 
niques. One-half  credit. 

PE  117 

Beginning  Tennis 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach 
students  basic  skills  including  the 
forehand,  backhand,  and  serve. 
One-half  credit. 

PE  119 
Badminton 

This  course  teaches  basic  skills 
and  techniques  from  beginning 
to  advanced  level  ot  play.  One-halt 
credit. 

PE  131 

Lacrosse  Skills 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on 
skills  and  techniques  tor  beginning 
to  advanced  players.  One-half 
credit. 


PE  135 
Volleyball 

The  student  gains  a basic  under- 
standing of  the  skills  and  techniques 
including  strategy  and  play.  One- 
half  credit. 

PE  163 
Aerobics 

This  course  is  a cardiovascular  exer- 
cise program  done  to  music.  One- 
half  credit. 

PE  204 

Independent  Skating 

Beginning  to  advanced  lessons  are 
taught  at  a nearby  skating  rink.  Fee 
involved.  One-half  credit. 

PE  211 
Canoeing 

The  student  learns  basic  techniques 
and  canoes  on  the  nearby  Charles 
River.  One-half  credit. 

PE  212 

Exercise  and  Fitness 

This  exercise  program  offers  basic 
training  in  weights  and  uses  the 
weight  room  in  the  gymnasium. 
One-half  credit. 

PE  213 

Running  and  Fitness 

This  course  is  an  individualized 
running  techniques  program  using 
the  on-campus  running  and  fitness 
trail.  One-half  credit. 

PE  216 

Cross-Country  Skiing 

This  course  teaches  basic  skills  and 
techniques  from  beginning  to 
advanced  and  makes  use  of  a campus 
ski  trail.  One-half  credit. 

PE  217 

Intermediate  Tennis 

This  course  reviews  the  basic  skills 
and  emphasizes  the  volley,  over- 
head, lob,  and  game  strategy.  One- 
half  credit. 


PE  316 

Snowshoeing 

This  course  teaches  basic  techniques 
using  trails  on  campus.  Condition- 
ing is  taught  through  practice  and 
with  lectures.  One-half  credit. 

PE  317 

Advanced  Tennis 

Students  learn  court  strategy  and 
advanced  strokes  through  an 
emphasis  on  play.  One-half  credit. 

PE  332 

Basketball:  Coaching  Concepts  and 
Techniques 

This  course  teaches  the  techniques 
of  coaching  using  video  materials, 
as  well  as  on-court  practice  and 
written  materials.  One-half  credit. 

PE  333 

Indoor  Soccer 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach 
basic  skills  and  techniques  with  an 
emphasis  on  team  play.  One-half 
credit. 

PE  416 

Independent  Skiing 

Skills  and  techniques  of  downhill 
skiing  are  taught  at  nearby  Nashoba 
Valley  Ski  Area.  Fee  involved.  One- 
half  credit. 

PE  517 

Platform  Tennis 

Beginning,  Intermediate,  and 
Advanced  levels  are  taught  in  this 
course  which  includes  basic  to 
advanced  skills,  strategy  and  com 
petition.  One-half  credit. 
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Political  Science 

John  P.  Agnew,  Ph.D.;  Gary  K. 
Harris;  Timothy  J.  Spillane 

PS  101  (Group  II) 

Introduction  to  Politics 

What  strategies  are  commonly  used 
by  individuals  and  groups  as  they 
compete  to  influence  government 
policy?  How  do  governments  make 
and  implement  authoritative  deci- 
sions? Many  examples  are  drawn 
from  American  politics,  but  stu- 
dents are  also  introduced  to  the 
diverse  political  values  and  institu- 
tions of  other  nations.  The  course 
also  examines  enduring  issues  of 
political  philosophy  such  as  “Who  is 
entitled  to  govern?”  and  “What  are 
the  limits  of  a citizen's  duty  to  the 
state?”  Fall.  Harris. 

PS  111  (Group  II) 

American  Government  and  Politics 

The  machinery  and  operation  of 
government  in  the  United  States, 
the  principles  underlying  them,  and 
the  range  of  contemporary  problems 
encountered  are  studied  in  detail. 
The  goal  is  active  citizen  involve- 
ment in  political  processes.  Fall  and 
spring.  Agnew. 

PS  131  (Group  II) 

International  Relations 

What  are  the  objectives  most  com- 
monly pursued  by  modern  nations 
in  relations  with  each  other?  What 
methods  do  they  use  to  promote 
their  interests?  In  a world  of  “sover- 
eign” states  capable  of  making  war 
on  each  other,  how  can  mutual  pros- 
perity, security  and  peace  be 
assured?  After  reviewing  traditional 
techniques  of  statecraft  based  on  a 
balance  of  power,  the  course  exam- 
ines efforts  to  develop  new  proce- 
dures for  collective  decision- 
making. Can  the  “old"  and  “new” 
diplomacy  prevent  nuclear  war, 
assure  access  to  world  markets  and 
resources,  and  preserve  a livable 
world?  Spring.  Harris. 


PS  141  (Group  II) 

The  American  Legal  System 

Extensive  reading  of  case  law  and 
legal  essays,  and  at  least  one  visit  to 
a Massachusetts  or  federal  court 
proceeding  are  included  in  this 
introduction  to  the  institutions, 
procedures  and  functions  of  the 
American  legal  system.  Spring. 
Spillane. 

PS  211  (Group  II) 

American  Foreign  Policy 

After  reviewing  the  traditions  and 
recent  history  of  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  course  examines  the  pro- 
cesses of  foreign  policy  making.  It 
concludes  with  a survey  of  contem- 
porary issues  in  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
To  what  extent  must  the  U.S.  be 
prepared  to  defend  its  interests  by 
military  means?  What  role  should  it 
play  in  international  organizations 
like  the  U.N.  or  in  military  alli- 
ances? Should  it  strive  to  increase 
world  trade  or  to  shelter  its  indus- 
tries from  foreign  competition? 

How  much  cooperation  is  possible 
with  nations  having  fundamentally 
different  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems? Contending  viewpoints  on 
these  and  other  issues  are  compared. 
Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988 
Harris. 


PS  221  (Group  II) 

Comparative  Politics:  Europe 

The  institutions,  practices,  and  pol- 
itics in  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  are  seen  from  a com- 
parative perspective  emphasizing 
contemporary  party  politics. 

Spring.  Agnew. 

PS  222  (Group  II) 

Asian  Nations  and  Governments 

(formerly  Comparative  Politics: 

Asia) 

The  modern  governments  of  China, 
India  and  Japan  are  studied  in  the 
context  of  each  nation's  history  and 
society.  Depending  upon  student 
interest,  one  or  more  additional 
nations  of  East  or  South  Asia  may  be 
surveyed  more  briefly.  The  course 
has  two  basic  objectives:  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  important 
Asian  nations  and  to  teach  students 
concepts  and  methods  useful  in 
understanding  the  politics  of  any 
nation.  Spring.  Harris. 

PS  231  (Group  II) 

Nuclear  Weapons  and  Arms  Control 

The  course  examines  the  destructive 
potential  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
actual  or  proposed  use  of  these 
weapons  to  fight  wars  or  to  deter 
war.  The  course  reviews  the  evolv- 
ing role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Then  attention  turns 
to  the  contemporary  debate  about 
the  likely  effects  of  nuclear  war, 
ranging  from  the  view  that  nuclear 
war  is  potentially  winnable  to  the 
view  that  such  war  would  threaten 
the  survival  of  life  on  earth.  Finally, 
the  course  surveys  efforts  to  prevent 
nuclear  war  and  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons.  The  efforts  of  govern- 
ments to  negotiate  arms  control 
agreements  are  studied,  along  with 
the  more  sweeping  disarmament 
proposals  of  private  groups.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987.) 
Harris. 
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PS  310  (Group  II) 

International  Organizations 

This  course  surveys  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  operating  across 
the  boundaries  of  the  territorial 
nation-state.  Public  international 
organizations,  whose  members  arc- 
in  most  cases  national  governments, 
include  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies;  regional  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  European 
Community;  and  military  alliances 
such  as  NATO.  Nongovernmental 
organizations  with  major  transna- 
tional operations,  such  as  multi- 
national business  enterprises  and 
worldwide  political  movements, 
are  also  studied.  The  individual 
research  component  of  this  course 
may  be  fulfilled  by  preparation  for, 
and  participation  in,  the  National 
Model  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  in  April.  Prerequisite:  PS  131 
or  PS  211.  Fall.  Harris. 

Psychology 

Nancy  P.  White,  Ph  D.,  Coordina- 
tor; Nia  Lane  Chester,  Ph.D.;  Eliz- 
abeth B.  Gardner,  Ph  D.;  Eli 
Goldman,  Ph.D.;  Barbara  Wax- 
man,  Ph.D. 

PY  101  (Group  Ill-Lab) 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  upon  the 
scientific  study  of  human  behavior. 
Selected  topics  include  the  science  of 
psychology,  behavior,  growth  and 
development,  motivation  and  emo- 
tion, perception,  learning  and 
thinking,  individuality  and  person- 
ality, conflict,  adjustment  and  men- 
tal health.  Students  participate  in  a 
2 hour  laboratory  designed  to  pro- 
vide practical  experience  with  psy- 
chological phenomena.  5 credits. 
Fulfills  Group  111  Laboratory  Sci- 
ence Requirement.  Fall  and  spring. 
Chester. 


PY  110  (Group  III) 

Lifespan  Development 

This  course  is  an  introductory  level 
interdisciplinary  survey  of  human 
development.  It  presents  the  life- 
span, from  conception  through  old 
age,  as  a continuum,  focusing  on 
both  the  biological  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  individual  develop- 
ment, including  sociological  and 
cultural  influences  where  appropri- 
ate. Fall  and  spring.  Gardner  and 
White. 

PY  115  (Group  III) 

Psychology  of  Women 

From  the  moment  of  birth  and 
throughout  one’s  life,  experiences 
are  affected  by  gender.  This  course 
focuses  on  the  biological,  psycho- 
logical and  social  development  of 
women,  in  particular.  It  examines 
the  effects  of  female  physiological 
development,  sex  differences,  sex- 
role  development  and  stereotyping, 
and  how  being  a woman  influences 
personality  and  other  aspects  of 
development  throughout  the  life 
cycle.  Fall  and  in  alternate  years. 
White. 

PY  202  (Group  III) 

Principles  of  Research  Design  in 
Psychology 

This  course  focuses  on  the  tech- 
niques by  which  scientists  ask  and 
attempt  to  answer  questions  about 
people’s  behavior.  Through  read- 
ings, discussion,  lectures,  and  brief 
group  and  individual  research  exer- 
cises, students  are  introduced  to 
basic  principles  of  research  design. 
Topics  include  the  logic  of  psycho- 
logical research,  hypothesis  deriva- 
tion, operationalization  of  variables, 
issues  of  validity  and  reliability, 
strategies  for  hypothesis  testing, 
measurement  techniques  and  inter- 
pretation of  results.  Prerequisite: 

PY  101  or  PY  110.  Fall.  Chester. 


PY  206  (Group  III) 

Social  Psychology 

This  course  focuses  on  the  scientific 
study  of  how  a person’s  behavior  is 
changed  by  interaction  with  others. 
Topics  include  interpersonal  attrac- 
tion, conformity,  prejudice,  atti- 
tude-changing behavior  in  groups, 
and  leadership.  Prerequisite:  PY 
101.  Spring  and  in  alternate  years. 
White. 

PY  216  (Group  III) 

Child  Development 

This  course  examines  research  and 
theories  concerning  the  physical, 
intellectual,  social  and  personality 
development  of  the  child.  Topics  to 
be  covered  include  infant  sensory 
development,  attachment,  aggres- 
sion, language  development,  intel- 
lectual development,  the  child  in 
the  family.  Prerequisite:  PY  101  or 
PY  110.  Waxman. 

PY  221 

Counseling  and  Interviewing 

This  course  places  dual  emphasis  on 
understanding  the  theoretical  bases 
of  counseling  and  on  learning  skills 
involved  in  the  helping  relationship. 
Selected  readings  in  counseling  the- 
ory and  interviewing  techniques  are 
discussed.  The  skill  building  pro- 
cess involves  students  in  conducting 
and  taping  interviews  for  critical 
analysis  in  class.  Prerequisite:  PY 
101.  Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring 
1988).  Goldman. 

PY  224 

Group  Dynamics 

This  course  looks  both  theoretically 
and  practically  at  behavior  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  groups.  Stu- 
dents learn  skills  necessary  to 
analyze  group  processes  and  to 
improve  group  effectiveness.  The 
following  topics  are  explored:  lead- 
ership, communication  processes, 
group  development,  decision-mak- 
ing, conflict  and  group  mainte- 
nance. Prerequisite:  PY  101.  Spring 
and  in  alternate  years.  Goldman. 
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PY  248  (Group  III) 

Learning  Theories 

This  course  explores  learning,  a 
major  topic  of  psychological  in- 
quiry. The  first  part  of  the  course 
covers  traditional  theories  and 
research  on  learning,  including  the 
classical  conditioning  paradigm, 
operant  conditioning,  positive  rein- 
forcement, and  discrimination 
learning.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  focuses  on  more  recent 
approaches  to  learning,  including 
Piagetian,  information-processing 
and  Soviet  models  of  learning.  Pre- 
requisite: PY  101.  Spring  and  in 
alternate  years.  Zifcak. 

PY  264  (Group  III) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

This  course  explores  the  impact  of 
physical,  cognitive,  and  emotional 
growth,  of  life  experiences  and 
stresses,  and  of  the  social  and  cul- 
tural environments  on  the  adoles- 
cent's developing  personality. 
Deviant  behavior  patterns  are  exam- 
ined. Prerequisite:  PY  101  or  PY 
110.  Fall.  Chester. 

PY  302  (Group  III) 

Research  Practicum  in  Psychology 

(formerly  Experimental  Psychology) 
Students  in  this  course  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  the 
principles  of  experimental  design 
which  they  have  studied  in  PY  202, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  specific  methods 
in  that  area  of  psychology  which  is 
of  greatest  interest  to  them.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  complete  an 
original  research  study.  Through 
this  activity  students  engage  in 
hypothesis  development  and  test- 
ing, development  or  selection  of 
appropriate  measurement  proce- 
dures, data  collection,  analysis  and 
interpretation,  and  the  writing  of 
a research  report.  This  course  is 
strongly  recommended  for  all 
majors  who  plan  to  attend  graduate 
school  in  psychology.  Prerequisites: 
MA  120  and  PY  202.  (Recom- 
mended: MA  220.)  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988.)  White. 


PY  305  (Group  III) 

The  Child  and  Society 

How  does  the  child  grow  up  as  a 
member  of  society?  The  child  is 
taught,  directly  and  indirectly, 
appropriate  attitudes,  values,  feel- 
ings and  behaviors  by  the  family, 
the  community,  and  the  wider  cul- 
ture. This  course  explores  how  the 
process  of  socialization  occurs,  with 
specific  attention  to  the  effects  of 
styles  of  child  rearing,  family, 
schooling,  television,  social  class, 
and  the  peer  group.  Prerequisite: 

PY  101  or  PY  110.  Fall  and  in  alter- 
nate years.  Waxman . 

PY  307  (Group  III) 

Children's  Language  and  Thinking 

This  course  analyzes  the  major 
aspects  of  language  and  thinking  as 
they  relate  to  the  child  from  birth 
to  adolescence.  Current  concepts 
about  language  acquisition  are 
examined  as  well  as  theories  and 
research  on  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Prerequisite:  PY  101,  PY 
110,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Not  offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987.) 
White. 

PY  311  (Group  III) 

Theories  of  Personality 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  on  the 
psychological  study  of  personality. 
After  considering  the  nature  of  per- 
sonality theory,  the  course  considers 
specific  and  representative  theorists 
including  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  Mur- 
ray, Horney,  Sullivan,  Allport, 
Skinner,  and  Rogers.  Case  studies 
will  supplement  theoretical  consid- 
erations. Prerequisite:  PY  101.  Fall 
and  in  alternate  years.  White. 


PY  315  (Group  III) 

Introduction  to  Neuropsychology 

(formerly  PY  303  Biological 
Psychology) 

Physiological  psychology  is  the 
study  of  the  research  and  theories 
used  to  explain  the  role  of  neural 
mechanisms  in  behavior.  Topics 
include  neuroanatomy,  neurophar- 
macology, neurophysiology,  and 
their  application  to  motor  and  sen- 
sory processes.  In  addition,  supple- 
mentary material  on  human 
genetics  and  medical  conditions  is 
introduced  where  appropriate.  Pre- 
requisites: BI  101  or  PY  101.  Fall 
and  in  alternate  years.  Gardner. 

PY  317  (Group  III) 

Childhood  Disabilities 

An  investigation  of  emotional, 
intellectual,  and  physical  disorders 
of  childhood:  their  causes,  descrip- 
tions, and  treatment.  Among  topics 
covered  are  neuroses  and  psychoses, 
mental  retardation,  learning  disabil- 
ities, child  abuse,  and  hearing  and 
vision  problems.  Prerequisite:  PY 
101  or  PY  110.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Fall,  1987.)  White. 

PY  320  (Group  III) 

Physiological  Psychology 

(formerly  PY  304,  Biological 
Psychology  II) 

This  course  examines  various 
human  and  animal  behaviors  and 
the  role  of  neural  mechanisms  in 
evoking  and  controlling  such  behav- 
iors. Topics  include  thirst  and  hun- 
ger, sleep  and  arousal,  sexual 
behavior,  emotion,  aggression, 
learning,  memory,  and  mental  dis- 
orders. Issues  of  human  genetics  and 
medical  conditions  are  introduced  as 
appropriate.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
current  research  into  these  behaviors 
in  the  fields  of  biology,  psychology, 
and  medicine.  Prerequisites:  PY  101 
or  BI  101.  Spring  and  in  alternate 
years.  Gardner. 
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PY  328 

Psychological  Testing 

This  course  examines  the  principles 
of  test  construction,  ethical  issues  in 
testing  and  a variety  of  specific 
tests.  Among  them  are  tests  of 
intelligence,  personality,  aptitude 
and  occupational  skills.  Students 
become  familiar  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  scoring  of  examples  of 
commonly  used  assessment  devices. 
This  course  is  useful  for  psychology 
and  management  majors.  Prerequi- 
sites: PY  101  and  MA  100,  or  place- 
ment test.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
(Fall,  1987. ) Goldman. 

PY  331  (Group  III) 

Abnormal  Psychology 

What  is  “normal”  and  “abnormal” 
behavior?  Theories  and  case  studies 
are  applied  to  an  examination  of 
psychoses,  neuroses,  personality 
disorders,  and  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, concluding  with  a considera- 
tion of  techniques  for  promoting 
mental  and  emotional  health.  Pre- 
requisite: PY  101.  Spring.  Chester. 

PY  338  (Group  III) 

Psychology  of  Perception 

Perception  is  how  we  process  the 
raw  data  of  our  senses.  In  this  course 
students  examine  the  difference 
between  sensation  and  perception, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  vis- 
ual, auditory  and  kinesthetic  areas. 
Topics  include  the  physiology  of  per- 
ception, perceptual  development, 
how  personal  and  social  variables 
influence  perception  and  perceptual 
anomalies  like  visual  illusions  and 
hallucinations.  Prerequisite:  PY 
101.  Not  offered  1986-87.  (Spring, 
1988.)  Gardner. 

PY  364  (Group  III) 

Adulthood  and  Aging 

This  course  explores  the  impact  of 
psychological,  social,  and  physio- 
logical changes  on  the  ongoing 
development  of  the  adult  personal- 
ity. Theories  of  adult  socialization 
and  aging  are  examined  as  they 
apply  to  contemporary  society.  Pre- 
requisite: PY  101  or  PY  110.  Spring 
and  in  alternate  years.  Chester. 


PY  490 

Senior  Seminar 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  designed  as 
an  intensive  examination  of  a major 
area  in  psychology.  Through  read- 
ings of  research  articles  and  theoret- 
ical papers,  students  critically 
examine  selected  topics  in  psychol- 
ogy with  an  aim  at  integrating  a 
variety  of  methodologies  and  con- 
ceptual approaches  to  the  subject. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  perspectives 
which  integrate  experiences  across 
the  lifespan.  Students  are  expected 
to  prepare  a major  term  paper 
which  explores  in  detail  one  topic 
of  their  choice.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Spring.  Chester. 

PY  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  purpose  of  the  senior  internship 
in  psychology  is  to  provide  students 
with  firsthand  experience  in  profes- 
sional settings  related  to  some 
aspect  of  the  discipline  (e.g.  clini- 
cal, research,  educational).  Working 
at  an  appropriate  site,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  apply  and  evalu- 
ate skills  and  theories  learned  in 
psychology  classes,  as  well  as  to 
acquire  new  skills.  Interns  must 
work  16  hours  a week  at  the  place- 
ment site  and  keep  a journal 
describing  and  analyzing  their  expe- 
riences. Additionally,  all  interns 
will  participate  in  a weekly  seminar 
focusing  on  common  work-related 
issues,  relevant  readings  and  indi- 
vidual presentations.  The  deadline 
for  applying  for  PY  495  is  the  last 
day  of  classes  of  the  previous  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Fall.  Chester. 


Sociology 

Joan  D.  Laxson,  Ph.D.;  Lanny  S. 
Kutakoff 

SO  101  (Group  II) 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  sociology  is  used  as  a tool  to 
enable  the  student  to  analyze  society 
and  some  of  its  problems.  Some  of 
the  concepts  explored  are  culture 
and  society,  socialization  pressures, 
major  educational,  economic,  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  social  stratifica- 
tion and  social  mobility.  Personal 
and  public  use  of  sociology  are  also 
explored.  Fall  and  spring.  Laxson. 

SO  201  (Group  II) 

Social  Problems 

This  course  focuses  on  the  processes 
and  consequences  of  societal  reaction 
to  conditions  considered  to  be  social 
problems.  Topics  include  welfare 
and  poverty,  drug  use  and  abuse, 
sexual  variation,  crime,  mental  ill- 
ness, urban  and  environmental 
problems,  racism,  sexism,  and  age- 
ism. Fall  and  spring.  Kutakoff. 

SO  232  (Group  II) 

Investigating  Contemporary  Issues: 
Research  Methods  in  Sociology 

The  course  focuses  on  topical  social 
issues  suitable  to  sociological 
inquiry  and  systematic  investigation 
and  analysis.  Emphasis  is  on 
research  techniques  and  methods 
specific  to  the  discipline  of  sociol- 
ogy. Students  are  introduced  to  the 
principles  of  social  research  (para- 
digms, problem  selection),  survey 
research  methods  (questionnaires, 
interviews),  non-survey  data  collec- 
tion techniques  (observation,  con- 
tent, analysis,  ethnomethodology, 
etc.),  and  data  analysis,  interpre- 
tation and  application,  and  are 
expected  to  develop  expertise  in  the 
creation  of  an  appropriate  research 
topic  and  execution  of  a sophisti- 
cated research  project.  Prerequisite: 
SO  101  or  SO  201.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  Kutakoff. 
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SO  252  (Group  II) 

Crime  and  Delinquency 

An  overview  of  the  perspectives  of 
criminality  and  delinquency  with  a 
concentration  on  the  theories  of  cau- 
sation, the  origins  of  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  adult  criminal  and 
juvenile  justice  systems,  creation, 
implementation  and  enforcement  of 
criminal  laws,  and  controversial 
issues  relating  to  both  adult  and 
juvenile  offenders.  Prerequisite: 

SO  101  or  SO  201.  Fall.  Kutakoff. 

SO  310  (Group  II) 

The  Family  in  Society 

The  primary  socializing  unit  for  all 
societies  is  the  family.  The  structure 
of  the  family  reflects  the  needs  of 
the  larger  society  and,  therefore, 
changes  over  time  and  across  cul- 
tures. This  course  examines  the 
family  from  the  perspective  of  its 
individual  members  and  the  family 
unit  as  a whole.  The  focus  of  the 
course  is  on  contemporary  family 
structures  in  America;  however, 
cross-cultural  studies  are  used. 
Prerequisite:  AN  101,  PY  110, 
or  SO  101.  Spring.  Laxson. 

SO  316  (Group  II) 

Sociology  of  Unconventional  Lifestyles 

Because  the  U.S.  is  heterogeneous 
and  culturally  diverse,  many  seg- 
ments of  the  society  subscribe  to 
norms,  customs,  attitudes,  and  val- 
ues that  differ  either  to  some  degree 
or  significantly  from  the  main- 
stream. This  course  examines  m- 
depth  the  lifestyles  and  perspectives 
of  such  variant  groups.  It  explores 
the  differences  between  those  who 
lead  unconventional  lives  because 
society  excludes  them  from  partici- 
pating in  the  mainstream  and  those 
who,  by  their  own  choice,  isolate 
themselves  from  the  mainstream. 
Examples  of  groups  to  be  studied 
are  The  Old  Order  Amish,  Gypsies, 
The  Shakers,  Hasidim,  spiritual 
and  religious  cults  (e.g.  Hare 
Krishna,  Scientology,  The  Unifica- 
tion Church,  Jonestown),  vagrants, 
skid  row  alcoholics,  political  sub- 
versives, etc.  Prerequisite:  SO  101 
or  SO  201.  Spring.  Kutakoff. 


SO  320  (Group  II) 

Health,  Medicine  and  Society 

Health  and  medicine  are  socially 
defined  phenomena.  Since  we  are 
all  consumers  of  health  care,  this 
course  is  useful  for  everyone  and 
does  not  presuppose  any  prior 
knowledge  of  medicine.  Health, 
illness,  and  their  management  are 
treated  as  problems  in  the  under- 
standing of  both  society  and  the 
medical  professions.  We  concentrate 
on  the  American  health  care  "sys- 
tem” with  comparative  material 
from  other  countries  and  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  SO  101  or  SO  201. 

Fall.  Laxson. 

SO  330  (Group  II) 

Power  and  Privilege:  A Comparative  Study 
of  Social  Stratification 

Today,  with  the  advent  of  worldwide 
industrial  production,  widespread 
international  trade,  and  rapid  global 
communication,  a modern  world 
view  and  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  human  society  become 
increasingly  important.  The  devel- 
opment of  rank  and  stratif  ication  in 
human  society  is  traced  through  an 
evolutionary  sequence  of  society 
beginning  with  prehistory  and  end- 
ing with  an  analysis  of  the  United 
States’  place  among  contemporary 
societies.  The  course  draws  on  the 
anthropological  materials  of  prima- 
tology,  paleontology,  archaeology, 
the  prehistoric  record,  comparative 
ethnology  and  a variety  of  theoreti- 
cal perspectives  in  anthropology  and 
sociology.  Prerequisite:  AN  101  or 
SO  101.  Spring.  Laxson. 


SO  340  (Group  II) 

Work  and  Society 

This  course  examines  the  impact  of 
work  and  occupational  identity  on 
people’s  lives  and  the  effect  that  the 
nature  of  work  has  upon  other  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  family,  in  our 
society.  The  course  includes  a study 
of  precapitalist  and  capitalist  labor, 
and  changes  in  social  organization 
which  accompany  changes  in  the 
modes  of  production.  Prerequisite: 
An  introductory  course  in  the  social 
sciences.  Not  offered  1986-87. 
Faculty  of  the  Division. 

Visual  Arts 

Warren  H.  Maxfield,  Coordinator; 
Martha  Cain;  Susan  G.  Butler; 
Wendy  Bedenbaugh;  Iso  Papot ; 
Visiting  Faculty:  Terry  Moor 
(Wentworth) 

Students  must  provide  their  own 
art  materials.  The  College  reserves 
the  right  to  retain  student  work  for 
exhibition  and  for  its  permanent 
collection. 

Students  should  note  that  each 
4-credit  visual  arts  course  requires 
at  least  12  hours  of  studio  work 
weekly,  including  scheduled  class 
time. 

VA  100 (Group  IV) 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts 

This  course  is  the  prerequisite 
for  all  other  visual  arts  courses.  It 
introduces  the  student  to  the  visual 
arts  professions  and  the  basic  con- 
siderations that  influence  the  use  of 
visual  elements.  The  visual  material 
used  is  mainly  from  the  professional 
arts  such  as  advertising,  packag- 
ing, fashion  design,  interior  plan- 
ning and  architecture.  The  goals 
are  to  expand  the  student’s  visual 
vocabulary,  to  demonstrate  how  that 
vocabulary  might  be  used,  and  to 
begin  to  develop  rudimentary  skills 
necessary  for  success  in  the  visual 
arts.  Fall  and  spring.  Maxfield  and 
Bedenbaugh  (fall),  Papo  and  Beden- 
baugh (spring). 


iOn  leave,  Fall,  1986. 
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VA  105  (Group  IV) 

Watercolor 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
material  and  subject  possibilities 
of  transparent  watercolor.  Composi- 
tion, techniques,  tools,  and  mate- 
rials are  emphasized.  Summer 
Sessions  only.  Cain. 

VA  123 (Group  IV) 

Printing  in  Color  I 

This  course  explores  the  most  direct 
and  flexible  methods  of  making 
color  prints.  The  techniques  used 
include  monoprints,  collographs, 

“a  la  poupee”  and  other  methods  of 
making  color  prints  with  the  use 
of  a single  plate.  The  relief  plate, 
which  is  a natural  extension  of  these 
processes,  is  also  studied.  Prerequi- 
site: VA  100  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Summer  Sessions  only. 
Cam. 

VA  210  (Group  IV) 

Drawing  Fundamentals 

This  course  provides  the  theory  and 
develops  the  perceptual  and  manual 
skills  necessary  in  effective  drawing. 
The  major  objective  is  the  develop- 
ment of  "seeing”  in  a way  that  can 
be  translated  into  all  forms  of  draw- 
ing. Material  to  be  covered  includes 
mechanical  drawing,  the  use  of 
instruments  in  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, free-hand  drawing,  and  the  use 
of  a variety  of  drawing  media.  Fall 
and  spring.  Papo. 

VA  211  (Group  IV) 

Drawing  for  Interiors  and  Architecture 

The  primary  objective  of  this  course 
is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
type  of  drawing  used  in  interior 
design  and  architecture.  Continued 
use  of  drawing  instruments  sharp- 
ens those  skills  necessary  for  archi- 
tects to  communicate  their  concepts 
of  form  to  others.  Orthographic 
projection,  perspective,  rendering 
and  architectural  symbols  and  con- 
ventions are  studied.  Prerequisite: 
VA  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring.  Papo. 


VA  220 (Group  IV) 

Design  Fundamentals 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  the- 
ories and  skills  of  design  that  were 
begun  in  VA  100,  and  allow  them 
to  gain  practice  in  the  use  of  line, 
form,  color  and  texture.  These  ele- 
ments of  design  are  used  to  explore 
such  concepts  as  balance,  motion, 
rhythm,  proportion  and  illusion, 
as  they  would  occur  in  the  many 
diverse  fields  of  visual  design.  Pre- 
requisite: VA  100.  Fall  and  spring. 
Maxfield. 

VA  230  (Group  IV) 

Printmaking,  Basic  Techniques 

This  course  introduces  a student  to 
the  major  basic  printmaking  tech- 
niques, woodcut  or  relief  printing, 
intaglio,  both  dry  point  and  etch- 
ing, and  silkscreen.  The  relation- 
ship of  imagery  to  the  various 
techniques  is  explored.  Prerequisite: 
VA  100.  Fall.  Cain. 

VA  240  (Group  IV) 

Basic  Photography 

The  study  of  photographic  visualiz- 
ation and  communication  is  exam- 
ined through  experimentation  with 
camera  control  and  darkroom  tech- 
niques. Opportunities  for  individual 
investigation  and  expression  are 
emphasized.  Students  must  have  a 
35mm.  or  2V  " x 2V"  camera.  Two 
2-hour  classes  weekly;  laboratory 
appointments  by  arrangement. 

There  is  a special  fee  for  darkroom 
use:  see  "Fees  and  Expenses.  Pre- 
requisite: VA  100.  Fall  and  spring. 
Butler. 

VA  312  (Group  IV) 

Drawing,  Freehand 

This  course  continues  to  develop 
those  skills  begun  in  Drawing  Fun- 
damentals (VA  210).  Understanding 
how  to  effectively  draw  solids  and 
voids  (as  they  appear  in  still  life)  and 
how  to  combine  knowledgeable 
drawing  with  expressive  composi- 
tion is  the  primary  focus  of  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  VA  210  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Fall.  Cain. 


VA  313  (Group  IV) 

Figure  Drawing 

This  course  continues  to  develop 
those  skills  begun  in  Drawing  Fun- 
damentals (VA  210).  With  help  from 
live  models,  the  emphasis  is  on 
drawings  that  convey  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  structure  and  form 
of  the  human  form.  Anatomy,  as 
well  as  various  techniques  and  mate- 
rials, are  studied.  Prerequisite: 

VA  210  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring.  A I ax  fie  l d. 

VA  314  (Group  IV) 

Drawing.  Nature/Illustration 

This  course  continues  to  develop 
those  skills  begun  in  Drawing 
Fundamentals  (VA  210),  but 
with  particular  emphasis  on  those 
skills  associated  with  illustration. 
Detailed  rendering  in  black  and 
white  and  color  is  covered.  Technical 
illustration  of  botanical  and  zoologi- 
cal subjects  is  pursued.  Prerequi- 
site: VA  210  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Spring.  Cain. 

VA  321  (Group  IV) 

Design,  Black  and  White 

This  course  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  two-dimensional  work 
in  black  and  white.  The  focus  is  on 
basic  pictorial  problems  such  as  bal- 
ance, movement,  illusion,  pattern, 
texture  and  the  interaction  of  these 
forces  in  graphic  composition.  Pre- 
requisite: VA  220  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Beden- 
baugh.  Papo. 

VA  322  (Group  IV) 

Design,  Color 

This  course  is  an  intensive  explora- 
tion of  color.  Starting  with  the 
color  wheel  and  analysis  of  various 
color  theories  (Munsell,  Itten  and 
Albers),  the  course  moves  through 
a series  of  experiments  designed 
to  sharpen  perception  and  increase 
color  sensitivity,  and  arrives  at  exer- 
cises in  the  interaction  of  color.  Var- 
ious color  harmonies,  subjective, 
objective  and  historical  aspects  of 
color  are  explored.  Prerequisite: 

VA  220  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Fall.  Maxfield. 
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VA  323 (Group  IV) 

Three  Dimensional  Design  for  Sculpture 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
develop  a sensitivity  to  the  relation- 
ship of  forms  to  space,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  information 
necessary  to  execute  simple  sculp- 
tural projects.  Modeling,  carving, 
molding,  and  constructive  form  are 
covered.  Prerequisite:  VA  220  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Alaxfield. 

VA  324  (Group  IV) 

Three-Dimensional  Design  for  Interiors 

It  is  necessary  for  interior  designers 
(or  stage  or  exhibition  designers)  to 
understand  how  forms,  color  and 
textures  interact  to  produce  well- 
designed  interior  spaces.  This 
course  sensitizes  the  student  to  the 
problems  of  designing  useful  and 
interesting  interiors,  and  provides 
experience  in  the  manipulation 
of  those  elements  of  design  that 
interact  in  interior  problems.  The 
effect  of  light  and  lighting  is  also 
explored.  Prerequisite:  VA  220 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Fall,  1987.) 

A1  axfield. 

VA  331  (Group  IV) 

Printmaking,  Intaglio 

An  introductory  course  in  etching 
where  students  become  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  intaglio  print- 
making, develop  skills  and  learn 
techniques  of  intaglio  printmaking, 
including  dry-point,  softground, 
hardground,  aquatint  and  mono- 
prints.  Prerequisite:  VA  230.  Not 
offered  1986-87.  (Spring,  1988.) 
Cain. 


VA  332  (Group  IV) 

Printmaking,  Silkscreen 

The  advantage  of  silkscreen  serigra- 
phy  printing  lies  in  its  capacity  for 
printing  bold  designs  and  colors  and 
its  being  relatively  inexpensive. 

This  course  is  structured  to  teach 
the  basic  techniques  of  serigraphy, 
including  stretching  the  screen, 
paper  stencils,  glue  and  tusche 
block-out  stencil  and  photo  stencils. 
Emphasis  is  on  design  and  use  of 
color.  Some  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  serigraphy  and  the  care 
and  presentation  of  prints  is  also 
part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite: 

VA  230.  Spring.  Cain. 

VA  341  (Group  IV) 

Intermediate  Photography 

Photographic  skills  and  expression 
are  independently  examined.  Two 
2-hour  classes  weekly;  laboratory 
appointments  to  be  arranged.  There 
is  a special  fee  for  darkroom  use:  see 
"Fees  and  Expenses.”  Prerequisite: 
VA  240  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Spring.  Butler. 

VA  343  (Group  IV) 

Color  Photography 

In  this  course  students  learn  the 
principles  of  subtractive  and  addi- 
tive color  processes,  get  an  overview 
of  different  color  systems  and  pho- 
tograph and  print  both  slides  and 
negatives.  Principles  of  color  com- 
position are  studied  in  the  context  of 
photographic  technique.  Students 
must  have  a 35mm.,  or  2Vf  x 2Va 
camera.  There  is  a special  fee  for 
darkroom  use:  see  "Fees  and 
Expenses.”  Prerequisite:  VA  240. 

Fall  and  spring.  Butler. 


VA  401  (Group  IV) 

Painting 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to 
painting  in  oils,  exploring  basic 
concepts  in  form  and  color,  using 
still  lifes,  landscapes,  figurative  and 
nonfigurative  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: VA  322  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Two  2-hour  classes 
weekly.  Spring.  Cain. 

VA  421 (Group  IV) 

Graphics 

This  is  a course  in  the  concepts  and 
processes  used  in  graphic  design  for 
communicating  ideas  and  informa- 
tion visually.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  the  skills  and  knowledge 
as  used  in  the  design  profession, 
including  typography,  layout,  pub- 
lications, corporate  identity,  and 
production  for  printing.  There  is  a 
fee  for  use  of  the  photostat  camera: 
see  " Fees  and  Expenses.”  Prerequi- 
sites: VA  210,  VA  211,  VA  321,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall. 
Bedenbaugb. 

VA  423  (Group  IV) 

Sculpture 

A study  of  spatial  and  formal  orga- 
nization as  it  relates  to  representa- 
tional and  nonrepresentational 
sculpture  with  particular  emphasis 
on  figure  modeling.  This  course 
includes  basic  sculptural  materials 
and  methods  such  as  modeling, 
mold-making,  casting,  and  carv- 
ing. Two  2-hour  classes  weekly. 
Prerequisite:  VA  323,  VA  324,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Spring. 

AT  axfield. 
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VA  424  (Group  IV) 

Interior  Design 

This  is  a course  in  the  processes, 
concepts  and  skills  necessary  for 
entry  level  jobs  in  the  interior 
design  profession.  It  includes  inte- 
rior planning,  including  circula- 
tion, furniture  and  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  model  making 
and  presentation  drawings,  surface 
treatment  and  color.  Prerequisites: 
VA  321  and  VA  324.  Not  offered 
1986-87.  (Spring,  1988.)  Visiting 
Lecturer. 

VA  490 

Seminar  in  Aesthetics 

In  this  seminar  students  deal  with 
advanced  problems  of  visual  com- 
munication through  individual  and 
group  studio  projects.  Critique  ses- 
sions and  discussions  provide  an 
overview  of  processes  in  professional 
arts.  Prerequisite:  VA  400-level, 

VA  495,  or  permission.  Spring. 
Bedenbaugh. 


VA  495 

Senior  Internship 

The  Visual  Arts  Internship  is  an 
important  part  of  the  program  and 
available  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 
This  internship  serves  as  an  invalu- 
able route  to  learning  the  applica- 
tion of  specific  skills  needed  in  a 
professional  setting.  The  student 
is  expected  to  perform  meaningful 
work  under  guidance,  such  as  com- 
municating ideas  and  information, 
paste-ups  and  basic  assistance  for 
designers  in  producing  graphic 
work.  At  the  same  time,  students 
learn  the  techniques  and  processes 
used  in  a professional  setting.  The 
weekly  3-day  internship  work 
sequence  affords  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  work  from  inception 
to  conclusion  of  a project.  The  dead- 
line for  applying  for  an  internship  is 
the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  previous 
semester.  8 credits.  Prerequisite:  VA 
421  or  permission  of  instructor.  Fall 
and  spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 


VA  496 

Senior  Thesis 

The  student  develops  a portfolio,  an 
exhibit  or  display  of  15-20  original 
works,  or  a single  extended  project 
of  her  own  choice,  meeting  at  regu- 
lar intervals  with  faculty  to  review 
progress.  Prerequisite:  VA  490,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fall  and 
spring.  Faculty  of  the  Division. 

See  "Wentworth  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology" for  other  offerings  related 
to  Visual  Arts. 
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Ph  D.,  Candidate,  City  University 
of  New  York 

•LannyS.  Kutakoff  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Sociology 

A. B.,  M.S.,  Boston  University 

Joan  D.  Laxson (1977) 

Professor,  Anthropology 
and  Sociology 

B.  A.,  Unversity  of  Colorado, 
Boulder 

M.A.,  Ph  D.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 
M.P.  H .,  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health 

•Ruth  B.  Levin  (1981) 

Instructor,  Dance 
B.A.,  Adelphi  University 

*AdaH.  Logan  (1983) 

Lecturer  in  History  of  Textiles 
B.A.,  Connecticut  College 

Patricia  Macvaugh  (1976) 

Assistant  Professor,  English 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Bucknell  University 

Warren  Hatch  Maxfield  (1971) 

Professor  of  Art 

B. F.A.,  M.S.,  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design 

‘Thomas  W.  McCarthy  (1983) 

Lecturer,  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Boston  College 
M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 

•Thalia  J.  McMillion  (1984) 

Lecturer,  Theatre 
B.S.,  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University 

M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State 
University 

Franca  Merlonghi  (1965) 

Associate  Professor,  Italian  and 
Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  University 
Certificato  di  Cultura  Italiana, 
University  of  Florence,  Italy 


Judith  Narosny  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor;  Assistant 
Librarian 

B.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
M.L.S.,  Simmons  College 

‘Elizabeth  A.  Noonan  (1985) 

Lecturer,  Education;  Director  of 
Child  Study  Center 
B.S.,  Wheelock  College 
M.S.,  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education 

Robert  J.  Owczarek  (1980) 

Professor,  Drama;  Chair  of  Division 
of  Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
A.B.,  Wayne  State  University 
M.A.,  Tufts  University 

Iso  Papo  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Art 
Diploma,  Brera  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Milan,  Italy 

Gail  Parks  (1977) 

Associate  Professor;  Director  of 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

A.  A.,  Centenary  College 

B. S.,  Springfield  College 
M.Ed.,  Boston  University 

Laurie  Samuels  Pascal  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Management; 
Chair  of  Division  of 
Management 

B.A.,  University  ofMichigan 
M.B.A.,  Northwestern  University 

'Ann  Rodriguez  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  English  as  a 
Second  Language  and  Spanish 
B.A.,  University  of  Illinois 
M.  A.,  New  York  University 

Elizabeth  L.  Rose  (1986) 

Professor;  Head  Librarian 
B.A.,  Drew  University 
M.L.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York,  Albany 
M.Ed.,  Boston  College 

•John  J.  Shaw  (1984) 

Lecturer,  Management 

A.  A.,  Greenfield  Community 
College 

B.  B.  A.,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

M.B.  A.,  Western  New  England 
College 

DBA.,  University  of  Oklahoma 


David  M.  Smith  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor,  Communication 
B.S.,  Boston  University 
M.Ed.,  Harvard  University 

•Roslyn  L.  Spector  (1980) 

Lecturer,  French 
B.  A.,  Russell  Sage  College 
M.  A.,  Middlebury  College 
Ph.D.,  Candidate,  Boston 
University 

'Timothy  J.  Spillane  (1982) 

Lecturer,  Political  Science 
B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
J.D.,  Suffolk  University  Law  School 

Audrey  I.  Stein  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics; 

Math  Coordinator 
B.A.,  Barnard  College 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Ed.D.,  Candidate,  Boston 
University 

•Michele  M.  Talbot  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Biology 
B.  A.,  Newton  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart 

M.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Stephen  G.  Thompson  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Philosophy; 
Chair  of  Division  of  Humanities 

A. B.,  M.A.,  Boston  University 

B. D.,  Yale  University 

Rosario  J.  Tosiello  (1974) 

Professor,  History;  Chair  of  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Sciences 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D.,  Boston 
University 

'Barbara  L.  Waxman  (1984) 

Instructor,  Psychology 

A. B.,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
M.S.,  University  of  Rochester 
Ph.D.,  Candidate,  University  of 

Rochester 

'Georgia  N.  Weinstein  (1986) 

Lecturer,  Chemistry 

B. A.,  Cornell  University 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 

Institute  of  Technology 
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Joan  R.  Weinstein  (1973) 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 

A. B.,  Vassar  College 
M.A.,  Boston  University 

Nancy  P.  White  (1975) 

Professor,  Psychology  and  Chair 
of  Division  of  Natural  and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

B.  A.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

'David  B.  Whittier  (1986) 

Lecturer,  Communication 
B.  A.,  University  of  Vermont 
M.Ed.,  Boston  University 

Joseph  F.  Williams  (1986) 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
and  Computers 

B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Boston 

M.A.,  Boston  College 

'Mary  Wright-Singer  (1984) 

Instructor  of  English  as  a Second 
Language 

B.  A.,  Tufts  University 
M.A.,  Boston  University 

Michael  Zifcak  (1985) 

Associate  Professor,  Education 
and  Coordinator  of  Teacher 
Certification  Program 

A. B.,  Brown  University 
M.Ed.,  Rhode  Island  College 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

* Part-time  appointment 

Administration  and  Staff 
Office  of  the  President 

Rosemary  G.  Ashby 

President 

B.  A.,  University  of  Cape  Town 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University 

of  Cambridge 

M.Litt.,  University  of  Cambridge 

Jody  H.  Cale 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 
B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
M.S.,  California  State  University 
M.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 


Sarah  L'Heureux 

Secretary  to  the  President 
Assistant  Secretary,  Board 
of  Trustees 

Frederick  C.  Ferry.  Jr. 

President  Emeritus 


Office  of  the  Academic  Dean 

Eva  I.  Kampits 

Academic  Dean 

B.A.,  Harvard  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  College 

Doris  D.  Bosselait 

Secretary  to  the  Academic  Dean 

Sally  H.  Pym 

Associate  Academic  Dean 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College 
M.A.T.,  School  for  International 
Training 

Mary  T.  Lucas 

Secretary  to  the  Associate  Academic 
Dean 

B.S.,  Framingham  State  College 

Dolores  M.  Connors 

Secretary  to  the  Associate  Academic 
Dean 


Career  Services 

Marie  Smith 

Director  of  Career  Services 
B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 

Harriet  P.  Edelstein 

Career  Counselor 
B.A.,  Vassar  College 
M.S.  W.,  Simmons  College 
M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 

Hau  Ying  Lam 

Secretary 


Child  Study  Center 

Elizabeth  A.  Noonan 

Director,  Teacher 
B.  A.,  Wheelock  College 
M.S.,  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education 

Sarah  A.  Strong 

Teacher 

B.A.,  Pine  Manor  College 

Susan  R.  Comstock 

Teacher 

A. S.,  Mt.  Vernon  Jr.  College 

B. S.,  Wheelock  College 


Internships 

Marie  Smith 

Assistant  Dean  for  Internships 
B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 

Hau  Ying  Lam 

Secretary 

Learning  Resource  Center 

Alice  Blake  Stalker 

Director,  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
Specialist 

B.A.,  D’Youville  College 
M.A.,  Atlanta  University 
M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central 
University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Dawn  Kindel 

Math  Specialist 

B.A.,  Drew  University 

M.S.,  Ohio  State  University 

Erin  I.  Nagle 

Writing  Specialist 

B.  A.,  Pine  Manor  College 

M.A.,  Boston  College 

Elaine  G.  Sinoff 

Learning  Specialist 
B.S.,  Boston  University 
M.Ed.,  Boston  College 
Ph.D.,  Candidate,  Boston  College 

Barbara  L.  Waxman 

Learning  Specialist 

A. B.,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
M.S.,  University  of  Rochester 
Ph.D.,  Candidate,  University  of 

Rochester 

Library 

Elizabeth  L.  Rose 

Head  Librarian 

B. A.,  Drew  University 
M.L.S.,  State  University  of  New 

York,  Albany 
M.Ed.,  Boston  College 

Ellen  Berne 

Reference  Librarian 

B.  A.,  New  York  University 

M.L.S.,  Simmons  College, 

Graduate  School  of  Library  and 
Information  Science 
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Judith  Narosny 

Assistant  Librarian 

B.  A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

M.L.S.,  Simmons  College, 

Graduate  School  of  Library  and 
Information  Science 

Betty  B.  Joslow 

Head  of  Circulation 

Kyle  Kelly 

Serials  Assistant 

B.  A.,  Pine  Manor  College 

Open  College 

Betsy  W.  Huntley 

Director 

B.  A.,  Wellesley  College 
Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 

Pine  Manor  Language  Institute 

Edrea  Grabler 

Director 

B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York 
M.A.,  Boston  University 

Donna  Mclnnis 

Teacher 

B.  A.,  M.A.,  St.  Michael's  College 

Cheryl  T.  Rivkin 

Teacher 

B.  A.,  Ohio  State  University 
M.A.,  Boston  University 

Registrar’s  Office 

Peter  B.  Hoffmann 

Registrar 

B.F.A.,  Emerson  College 

Lynn  Kattan 

Assistant  Registrar 
B.  A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

M.P. H.,  Tulane  University 

Katherine  F.  Doherty 

Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

Office  of  Admissions 

Gillian  M.  Lloyd 

Director  of  Admissions 
B.  A.,  Middlebury  College 
Ed.M.,  Harvard  University 


Sharon  Morrison 

Associate  Director  of  International 
Admissions 

B.A.,  University  of  Central  Florida 
M.A.T.,  School  for  International 
Training 

Mary  E.  Delaney 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
B.S.,  Emmanuel  College 

Stephanie  Gehrke 

Admissions  Counselor 
B.A.,  Gettysburg  College 

Laura  McPhie 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

A. B.,  Amherst  College 

Ellen  Tucker 

Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

B.  A.,  State  University  of  New 
Y)rk,  Geneseo 

Nancy  Korn 

Manager  — Admissions  Office 
Systems 

B.A.,  Brandeis  University 

Tara  Dowling 

Admissions  Secretary 
B.A.,  Boston  University 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 

Julie  A.  Glavin 

Dean  of  Students 

B.A.,  Emmanuel  College 

M.A.,  Assumption  College 

Thomas  W.  McCarthy 

Student  Activities  Director 
B.S.,  Boston  College 
M.Ed.,  Boston  State  College 

Lanny  S.  Kutakoff 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
A.B.,  M.S.,  Boston  University 

Marjorie  P.  Stuart 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
A.S.,  Georgetown  Visitation  Junior 
College 


International  Student  Advisor 

Rita  E.  Ranucci 

B.  A.,  Montclair  State  College 

Minority  Student  Advisor 

Estelle  H.  Williams 

B.  A.,  Connecticut  College 
M.S.Ed.,  Wheelock  College 

Health  Services 

Jens  F.  Touborg 

Internist,  Medical  Director 

A. B.,  Amherst  College 
M.D.,  Boston  University 

Harvey  Mazer 

Consulting  Psychiatrist 

B. A.,  Harvard  University 
M.D.,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 

Medicine 

Anne  Chase 

Director,  Health  Services 
B.S.,  Nursing,  University  of  Rhode 
Island 

Certificate,  Public  Health, 

U.  Oslo,  Norway 
Certificate,  Nurse  Practitioner, 
Northeastern  University 

Counseling 

Suzanne  Harmon 

Psychologist 

B.  A.,  University  of  California 
M.Ed.,  Northeastern  University 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 

Residential  Staff 

Ellen  O'Neill 

Village  Coordinator 

B.  A.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Judy  Colby 

Village  Coordinator 
B.S.,  Salem  State  College 
B.  A.,  Pine  Manor  College 
M.B.  A.,  Anna  Maria  College 

Marybeth  James  O'Connor 

Resident  Counselor 
B.S.,  Lesley  College 
M.S.W.,  Boston  University 

Carole  Beck 

Resident  Counselor 
B.A.,  Pine  Manor  College 
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Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Operations 

Paul  T.  Kirk 

Vice  President,  Operations 

Joseph  M.  Verostick 

Director,  Campus  Services 

Michael  J.  Gould 

Computer  Systems  Manager 

Julie  M.  Christie 

Central  Office  Supervisor 

Jimmy  Gould 

Audio- Visual/Keys 

Cathy  Kear 

Secretary  to  the  Vice  President 

Financial  Aid 

Janet  A.  Cameron 

Director 

Mary  T.  Lucas 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid 

B.S.,  Framingham  State  College 

Dolores  M.  Connors 

Secretary  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Aid 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Genevieve  A.  Murphy 

Comptroller 

Arthur  Cavallo 

Accountant 

Priscilla  Mohn 

Payroll 

Jean  T.  Kirk 

Accounts  Payable 

Special  Events  and  Conferences 

R.  Whitney  Dean 

Director 

B.  A.,  M.  A.,  University  of 
Connecticut 


Campus  Security 

William  McDermott 

Security  Consultant 

Robert  F.  May 

Security  Consultant 


Campus  Store 

Sonny  Bidasee 

Purchasing  Agent  and  Manager 


Food  Service 

Kenneth  Mason 

Director 

Christine  Altieri 

Manager 

Michael  Jewell 

Assistant  Manager 

Irene  Glazer 

Secretary 


Household 

Mabel  Hogan 

Household  Director 


Physical  Plant 

John  Blair 

Superintendent  of  Grounds 

James  Murphy 

Superintendent  ot  Maintenance 

Jessie  Singleton 

Director  ol  Custodial  Services 


Office  of  the  Vice  President, 
Institutional  Resources 

Beth  B.  Steftian 

Vice  President  tor  Institutional 
Resources 

A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Marjorie  P.  Bernard 

Assistant  Director  ot  Development 

A.  A.,  Pine  Manor  College 

B.  A.,  Connecticut  College 

Jennifer  S.  Matthews 

Planned  Giving  Officer 
B.  A.,  University  ot  Oregon 
M.  A.,  Framingham  State  College 


M.  Kate  Curran 

Development  Writer 

B.  A.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Nancy  Nies 

Editor,  Pine  Manor  College  Bulletin 
B.  A.,  Trinity  College 

Joanne  DiFiore 

Secretary  to  the  Vice  President 
for  Institutional  Resources 

Office  of  Alumnae  Relations/ 
Annual  Giving 

Carlyn  Ellms 

Director 

B.  A.,  Lycoming  College 

Debra  H.  Metcalfe 

Assistant  Director 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Josephine  Galasti 

Records  Coordinator 

Myrna  Allen 

Secretary  to  the  Director 

Office  of  Public  Relations 
and  Publications 

Pamela  L.  Getz 

Director 

B.A.,  Boston  University 

Lisa  Vergara 

Art  Director 

B.F.A.,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University 

Virginia  Kreis 

Secretary,  Public  Relations  and 
Planned  Giving 
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Directions  to  our  Campus 


By  Car 

From  North,  South  or  West  of  Boston: 

Follow  Route  128  to  the  exit  for 
Route  9 east  (Brookline-Boston). 
Proceed  on  Route  9 for  3 Vz  miles 
then  turn  right  onto  Hammond 
Street  (there  will  be  a Gulf  station 
on  your  left  and  an  Exxon  station  on 
your  right).  Take  an  immediate  left 
onto  Heath  Street.  The  entrance  to 
Pine  Manor  College  is  Vz  mile  on 
the  right  at  400  Heath  Street. 

From  Downtown  Boston: 

Follow  Route  9 West  (Huntington 
Avenue  which  becomes  Boylston 
Street)  approximately  5-6  miles  to 
Chestnut  Hill.  Turn  left  onto  Ham- 
mond Street  (there  will  be  an  Exxon 
station  on  your  left  and  a Gulf  sta- 
tion on  your  right)  and  then  take  an 
immediate  left  onto  Heath  Street. 
The  Pine  Manor  College  campus  is 
Vz  mile  on  the  right  at  400  Heath 
Street. 


Pine  Manor  College  is  located  five 
miles  west  of  Boston  in  the  Chestnut 
Hill  section  of  Brookline.  The  fol- 
lowing routes  are  recommended. 


By  Public  Transportation 

From  Boston: 

From  any  Green  Line  outbound  sta- 
tion, take  a train  marked  “D"  or 
"Riverside.”  Get  off  at  the  Chestnut 
Hill  stop,  go  upstairs  and  take  a left 
onto  Hammond  Street.  Cross  Route 
9 and  then  take  the  first  left  onto 
Heath  Street.  The  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege campus  will  be  Vz  mile  on  the 
right  at  400  Heath  Street. 

From  the  Airport: 

Take  the  airport  shuttle  bus  to  the 
Airport  subway  station  and  take  the 
Blue  Line  inbound  to  the  Govern- 
ment Center  stop.  Transfer  to  the 
Green  Line  outbound  and  follow  the 
directions  listed  above. 


By  Plane 

When  leaving  Logan  Airport  fol- 
low signs  to  the  Sumner  Tunnel.  At 
end  of  tunnel,  bear  right  behind 
sign,  up  ramp  onto  the  Expressway 
North.  Follow  signs  to  Storrow 
Drive  West  bearing  right  after  3/io 
mile.  Once  on  Storrow  Drive,  take 
the  left  exit  marked  Kenmore- 
Fenway.  Bear  left  toward  Fenway 
and  then  bear  right  onto  Boylston 
Street  Outbound  (which  turns  into 
Brookline  Avenue).  At  the  end  of 
Brookline  Avenue,  bear  right  onto 
Route  9 West.  Continue  for  2.6 
miles  then  take  a left  onto  Ham- 
mond Street  (there  will  be  an  Exxon 
station  on  your  left  and  a Gulf  sta- 
tion on  your  right).  Take  an  imme- 
diate left  onto  Heath  Street  and 
proceed  Vz  mile  to  the  Pine  Manor 
College  campus  which  will  be  on 
your  right  at  400  Heath  Street. 
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Subject  Index 


Academic  advising  22 

Academic  awards 39 

Academic  calendar 2 

Academic  dismissal 33 

Academic  ethics 33 

Academic  honors 32,39 

Academic  probation 33 

Academic  regulations  33 

Academic  support  services 22 

Accounting  courses  50 

Accounting  minor 17 

Adding  courses  33 

Admission  to  Pine  Manor  43 

Advanced  placement  44 

Advertising 79 

Advising 22 

Alumnae  Association 93 

American  Studies 6,  50 

American  Studies  minor  17 

Annenberg  Library  and 

Communications  Center  23 

Anthropology  52 

Architecture  27 

Art  History 7,  19,  52 

Art  History  minor 17 

Associate  degrees 19 

A.  A.  requirements  36 

A S.  requirements 21,  36 

Athletic  awards  39 

Athletics 42,  82 

Attendance  33 

Auditing  courses 33 

Awards  39 

Babson  College  27 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs  . . 6 

B. A.  requirements  36 

Biopsychology 8 

Biology 19,  56 

Biology  minor 17 

Boston  College  27 

Boston  Institute  for  the  Development 

of  Infants  and  Parents  (BIDIP)  . . 30 

Calendar  2 

Campus  map 99 

Career  planning 22 

Change  of  grade  33 

Chemistry 57 

Child  Study  Center  29 

Child  study  concentration  19 

Chinese 74 

CLEP  exams  31,43 

College  Boards  (SAT) 43 

Communication  9,  58 

Communication  minor  17 

Computer  Studies  60 

Confidentiality  of  records  34 

Consortium  of  Colleges  Abroad  ...  28 

Continuing  education  31,44 

Counseling  42 

Course  credits  49 

Course  descriptions  49 


Course  load  .34 

Course  numbering 49 

Course  overloads  .34,45 

Course  withdrawal .38 

Credit  for  prior  learning 31,  44 

Credit/No  credit  .34,45 

Cross  registration  27 

Dance 61 

Dean  of  Students'  Office  40 

Deans'  awards  39 

Declaration  of  major  34 

Degree  requirements 36 

Directed  study  29,49 

Directions  to  campus 100 

Dismissal  (academic) 33 

Dismissal  (non-academic)  41 

Drama 20,  62 

Drama  minor  17 

Dropping  courses  33 

Early  admission 43 

Early  Decision  Plan 43 

Economics 62 

Economics  minor 17 

Education  63 

Education  minor  17 

English 10,  20,  65 

English  as  a Second 

Language (ESL)  30,69 

Equipment  fees 45 

Faculty  93 

Fees  and  expenses  45 

Fifth  course  fee 

(see  course  overload)  45 

Fifth  course  free 

(see  Pine  Manor  Scholars 

Program) 39 

Final  examinations  35 

Financial  aid  47 

Foreign  study  28 

French 11,  74 

French  minor 17 

French  House 40 

Freshman  Composition 

requirement  36,  69 

Grade  Point  Average  (G PA)  35 

Graduate  programs  22 

Graduation  honors 39 

Grading  system 35 

Graduation  requirements 36 

Grants 47 

Group  requirements  ....  15,  35,  36 

Health  Center  fee  45 

Health  insurance 46 

Health  Sciences 21 

History 18,  70 

History  and  Government 20 

History  minor 17 

History  of  Art 7 

History  of  Interior  Deisgn 7 

History  of  Pine  Manor  College 5 

Hitory  of  Textiles 7 

Honors  and  Awards  39 

Housing  40 

Humanities 72 


Incompletes 35 

Individualized  B.A 16 

Instructor's  warning  35 

Insurance  plans  46 

Interior  design  (see  Art  History)  ..  7 

International  House 40 

International  Relations  B.A. 

(see  Indiv.  B.  A.)  16 

International  student  admissions  ..  43 
International  student  advising  ....  42 

Internships  24,  49 

Summer  Internships  24 

December/J  anuary 

Internships  24 

Instructor's  warning  35 

Intramurals 42 

Italian 76 

Italian  minor 18 

January  admission 43 

Japanese  76 

Junior  Year  Abroad  28 

Laboratory  fees  45 

Laboratory  science  requirement  ...  36 

Languages 74 

Learning  Resource  Center  . . . 23,  45 

Leave  of  absence 35 

Liberal  studies 19 

Library  23 

Loans  48 

Management 12,  20,  78 

Management  minor 18 

Map  of  campus  99 

Marketing 79 

Marketing  minor 18 

Marine  Studies  Consortium 27 

Marketing 79 

Marriage 38 

Massachusetts  resident 

scholarship  47 

Math  competency  36 

Mathematics 79 

Medical  help  42 

Merit  scholarships 39 

Mid-term  warnings 35 

Minority  student  advising  42 

Minority  student  scholarship 47 

Minors  17 

Mission  statement 5 

Model  United  Nations 29 

Music  80 

Music  minor  18 

Music  lessons 45,  81 

Open  College  31 

Parietal  regulations  40 

Payments  45 

Pell  grants  (PELL) 48 

Peer  advising 22 

Perkin  Scholarship  47 

Personal  counseling 42 

Philosophy  81 

Physical  Education  82 
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Pine  Manor  grants 47 

Pine  Manor  Language 

Institute  (PMLI)  30,43 

Pine  Manor  Scholars  Program  ....  39 

Political  Science 85 

Political  Science  minor 18 

Prizes  39 

Probation  33 

Programs  of  study  6 

Psychology  13,  21,  86 

Psychology  minor 18 

Refund  policy  46 

Religion  81 

Repeating  a course  35 

Requirements  for  the  A.  A 36 

Requirements  for  the  B.  A 36 

Reservation  agreement  46 

Residency  requirement 

academic 36 

dormitory  40 

Residence  staff  41 

Residential  life  40 

Room  damage  deposit 45 

Room  furnishings  41 

Satisfactory  progress  37 

Scholarships  47 

Security 41 

Semester  Honors 39 

Sociology 88 

Sociology  minor 18 

Sociology  B. A.  (see  Indiv.  B. A.)  ..  16 

Spanish  courses 77 

Spanish  minor 18 

Sports  and  recreation 42 

Student  activities 41 

Student  activities  fee  45 

Student  housing  40 

Student  status  37 

Study  abroad 28 

Canada  28 

England  28 

France 28 

Ireland  28 

Italy  28 

Spain  28 

Summer  Sessions 37 

Summer  study  at  other  colleges  ...  37 
Suspension 

academic 33 

non-academic  41 

Teacher  Certification 

Program  14,  29 

Theatre  arts  (see  Drama)  ....  20,  62 

Transcripts  46 

Transfer  admission 43 

Transfer  credit 38 

Trustees  93 

Tuition  45 

Vacation  housing 41 

Varsity  sports  82 

Visual  arts 16,  21,  89 

Visual  arts  minor 18 

Washington,  D.C.  semester  28 

Wentworth  Institute  27 

Withdrawal  from  college  ....  38,  46 

Withdrawal  from  a course  38 

Work  study 48 
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